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PREFACE. 



OO many questions which necessarily excite our interest and 
^^ curiosity are discussed in the djmamics of a particle that 
this subject has always been a favourite one with studenta How, 
for example, is it that by observing the motion of a pendulum we 
can tell the time of the rotation of the earth, or knowing this, 
how is it that we can deduce the latitude of the place ? Why does 
our earth travel round the sun in an ellipse and what would be 
the path if the law of gravitation were different? Would any 
other law give a closed orbit so that our planet might (if 
undisturbed) repeat the same path continually? Is there a 
resisting medium which is slowly but continually bringing our 
orbit nearer to the sun ? What would be the path of a particle 
in a system of two centres of force ? When a comet passes close 
to a planet does it carry with it in its new orbit some tokens 
to prove its identity ? 

Such problems as these (which are merely examples) excite 
our curiosity at the very beginning of the subject. When 'we 
study the replies we find new objects of interest. Beginning at 
the elementary resolutions of the forces we are led on from one 
generalization to another. We presently arrive at Lagrange's 
general method, by which when a single function (worthily called 
after his great name) has been found we can write down, in 
any kind of coordinates, all the equations of motion cleared of 
unknown reactions. A little further on we find Jacobi's method 
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by which the whole solution of a dynamical problem can be made 
to depend on a single integral. 

The last word has not yet been said on these problems. The 
student finds as he proceeds much left to discover and many new 
questions to ask. 

When we extend our studies so as to include the planetary 
perturbations and to take account of the finite size of the 
bodies the mathematical difficulties are much increased. In the 
dynamics of a particle we confine ourselves to simpler problems 
and easier mathematics. 

As the subject of dynamics is usually read early in the 
mathematical course, the student cannot be expected to master 
all its difficulties at once. In this treatise the parts intended for 
a firrt reading are printed in larp type and the student 18 advised 
to pass over the other parts until they are referred to later on. 

The same problem may be attacked on many sides and we 
therefore have several different ways of finding a solution. In 
what follows the most elementary method has in general been 
put first, other solutions being given later on. For the sake of 
simplicity they have also generally been treated first in two 
dimensions. In these ways the difficulties of dynamics are 
separated from those of pure geometry and it is hoped that 
both difficulties may thus be more easily overcome. 

Some of the examples have been fully worked out, on others 
hints have been given. Many of these have been selected from 
the Tripos and College papers in order that they may the better 
indicate the recent directions of dynamical thought. 

I cannot conclude without thanking Mr Dickson of Peterbouse. 
He has kindly assisted me in correcting most of the proofis and 
has given material aid by his verifications and suggestions. 



EDWARD J. ROUTH. 



PSTXBHOUSB, 

July^ 189a 
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CHAPTER I. 

Velocity and Acceleratum, 

1. The science of dynamics is divided into two parts. In one 
the geometrical circumstances of the motion are considered apart 
from the ph}rsical causes of that motion. In the other the mode 
in which the motion is produced by the action of forces is investi- 
gated. The first is usually called kinematics, the second is called 
sometimes kinetics and sometimes dyna/mics, 

2. Let us consider the geometrical motion of a point on a 
given curve. ITie motion is said to be uniform when equal spaces 
are described in any tivo equal times. The space described in any 
unit of time measures the velocity. 

The word "any" in this definition is important. If all the 
spaces described in successive units of time were equal, the motion 
need not be uniform. For example, the hands of a clock move 
over equal spaces in successive seconds, but in some clocks each 
space is described by a jump at the end of each second. 

In discussing the geometry of the motion, the time is regarded 
as the independent variable. It is merely some continually in- 
creasing quantity. So far as our present purpose is concerned, 
we may suppose that the time is measured by the space described 
by some standard point moving in a straight line always in the 
same direction. 

Let s be the distance at the time ^ of a point P moving 
uniformly on a curve measured along the arc from some fixed 
point on the curve. Let s^ be the arc-distanice at the time ^. 
Since v is the space described in a unit of time, the arc s — s^ 

B. D. 1 



2 VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION. [CHAP. 1, 

described in ^ — ^ units of time is given by « — «o = t' (^ — ^o)- This 
leads to the converse equation, in uniform motion the velocity is 
equol to the space described iri any time divided by that time. 

3. When all the arcs described in equal times are not equal, 
the velocity is variable. By the principles of the differential 
calculus we consider the arcs described in infinitely short times. 
The point being in any position P at the time t, let Ss be the arc 
described in a following interval of time St If this arc were 
described uniformly the velocity would be Bs/St The limiting 

value when Bt is indefinitely small is v = -j-. This may be de- 
fined to be the velocity in the position P. This equation is 
usually expressed in the following words. 

The velocity of a point when variable is measured by the spax^e 
or arc which would be described in a wnit of time if the point were 
to move uniformly with the velocity it had at the mxyment under 
consideration. 

It is worth while to give a more formal proof of the important equation oscZs/dt. 
Let, as before, d« be the are deeoribed in the next interval it. Let Vj, v, be the 
greatest and least velocities of the point in that interval. The space ds mnst lie 
between v^dt and v^dt, and therefore ^jH mnst lie between v^ and v,. In the limit 
Vi and Vj become eqnal to each other and therefore each is eqnal to dtjdu This 
therefore mast be the valne of v. 

4. Parallelogram of velocities. Velocities may be com- 
pounded by the parallelogram law. Let a point P move with a 

uniform velocity u along a finite 
straight line OA and arrive at A 
at the end of a given time, then 
OP = vt. Let the straight line 
OA move, always remaining 
parallel to itself, with a uniform 
velocity v and come into the position BC in the same time. It 
is evident, firom the properties of similar figures, that the point P 
has described the diagonal OC of the parallelogram, two adjacent 
sides of which are OA and OB. The two velocities u, v are 
proportional to the lengths of the straight lines OA and OB, and 
are evidently represented by those lines in direction and magni- 
tude. When therefore a particle m^es with two simultaneous 
velocities represented in direction and magnitude by the straight 
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lines OAy OB, its motion is the same as if it were Tnoved with a 
single velocity represented in direction and magnitude by the 
diagonal OC of the parallelogram constructed on OA, OB as sides, 

5. This rule is the same as that given in Statics for com- 
pounding forces which act at the same point. Hence all the rules 
of Statics, which are derived from the parallelogram of forces, will 
also apply to velocities. 

We may therefore infer the triangle of velocities, and all the 
various rules for resolving and compounding velocities, both by 
rectangular and obh'que resolutions. 

6. Moment of a velocity. The moment of a velocity about a 
point may be defined in the same way as the moment of a force. 
Let a point P be moving with a velocity t; in a direction repre- 
sented by the straight line APB. Let CN =phe the perpendicular 
drawn frx>m any point C on the straight line APB, The moment 
of the velocity v about C is then defined to be equal to vp. 

Using the same proof as that adopted in Statics, we infer that 
the moment of the velocity of a point about any straight line is 
equal to the sum of the moments of its components, 

7. This theorem enables us to express the moment of the 
velocity about the origin in several different forms, all of which 
are in common use. 

Let a point P move along a curve. It is proved in Art. 12 
that the polar components of the velocity are drfdt and rddjdt ; 

the moments of these about the origin are respectively zero and 

dQ 
f^O/dt The moment of the velocity is therefore r*-^ . 

In the same way, the Cartesian components being dx/dt and 

dv dss 
dyjdty the moment of the resultant velocity '^ ^ "^"V^a • 

Lastly let A be the polar area bounded by the path, the 
moving radius vector r and any fixed radius vector. It is clear 
that pds is twice the area dA traced out by the radius vector. 

dA 
The moment of the velocity about the origin is j?v = 2 -^- . 

8. The definition given above is striotly the moment of the velocity about a 
straight line drawn through C perpendioolar to the plane oontaining C and the 

1—2 
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straight line APB, When we require the moment of the veloeity of a point moving 
along AB about any straight line CD which is inclined to the plane CAB, we oae 
the same extended definition as in Statics. 

Let MN be the shortest distance between AB and CD ; resolve the velocity v 
along AB into two components, one along Nz parallel to CD and the other along Nif 

perpendicular to CD. The former is v cos 6^ the 
latter t; sin ^, where $ is the angle contained by 
AB and CD. The moment of the former is 
defined to be zero, the moment of the latter is 
t; sin ^ .jp irhetep=iMN. 

If a point move along AB with a velocity v, 
tJie moment of that veloeity about CD i$ ti;p sin ^, 
where p is the ehortest dittanee between AB and 
CD and 6 i$ the angle contained by those lines. 

The symmetry of this result showa that the 
moment about AB of a velocity along CD is 
the same as that about CD of an equal velocity along AB. 




*-/'- 



9. Ex. Given the two straight lines— P==2Llis-f-Ili*; 1-J^=Sto., where 

\ ft W A 

\, ft, p; X', Ao. are the direction cosines of the two lines. A particle is moving 

along one of them; prove that the moment of the 
velocity about the other is vt, where i is the deter- 
minant in the margin. X' 



/-/'. 9-9', h^h' 
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10. Relative velocitj. Two points P, Q are moving along 
two straight lines AB, CD with velocities u, v. It is required to 
find their relative velocity. 

Let any number of bodies be situated within a space and 
let that space be moved carrying the bodies with it (as in a 
railway carriage); it is evident that the relative positions of 
the bodies are unchanged. If then we impress on both the 
points P, Q a velocity equal and opposite to that of one of them, 
say P, the relative positions and motions are unaltered. The 
point P is now at rest and the velocity of Q is the resultant of 
its own velocity, viz. v, and the reversed velocity, viz. — u, of P. 

To find the relative velocity of Q with regard to P, we compotmd 
the actual velocity of Q with the reversed velocity of F according to 
the parallelogram law. 

Ex. A circle is rotated in its own plane about a point in its circumference With 
an ang u lar velocity w and a point P moves on the circle in the opposite direction 
with angular velocity 2w relative to the cirde. Prove that P moves in a straight 
line and find its velocity. [Coll. Exam. 1896.] 
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11. Coordinate ▼elooities. Let P, P' be the positions of a 
point moving on a curve APP' at the times t and ^ + c2t re- 
spectively. Let 

OM=x, MP^y 

be the coordinates of P ; OM, 
M'F those of P'. Let PL, 
drawn parallel to Ox, cut 
rM' in Z, then 

PL^dx^LP'^dy, 

By the triangle of veloci- 
ties the sides Pi, LP' of the 

triangle PLP' represent the oblique components of velocity on 
the same scale that PP' represents the resultant velocity. The 
components of velocity are therefore PL/dt and P'LJdt If then 
a point move on a curve, and its coordinates are x, y, ike Cartesian 

components of its velocity are equal to -tt and ^ . 

12. Let PH be a perpendicular drawn from P on OP'. The 
sides of the triangle PHP' will ultimately represent on the same 
scale the component velocities perpendicular and parallel to the 
radius vector OP, These components are therefore PH/dt and 
HP^jdU If OP = r and the angle POx^O we know by the 
elementary principles of the differential calculus that PH » rdO 
and HP* ^dr ultimately. The components of velocity along and 

perpendicular to the radius vector are therefore -^ and r-g- . 

13. Let Q be another point whose coordinates are x\ y\ The 

components of its velocity are dafjdt and d'j/ldJt. To find the 

component velocities of Q relative to P we follow the rule of 

Art. 10. Reversing the component velocities of P and adding 

the results to those of Q, it is clear that the component relative 

, ., . p ^ dad dx J dif d/u 
velocities of Q are -jt — jt and -^ — -sr . 

^ dt dt dt dt 

We may pat the argument in another loim. Let {, v* ^ ^® ooordinatee of Q 
referred to axes having their origin at the moving |)oint P, their direotions remain- 
ing paraUel to the original axes. The component relative velocities are then d^jdt 
and dfildt. Bot since {=a:'-«, v='y'~yt ^® artive by differentiation at the same 
resolts as before. 
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14. Ex, 1. The component TelocitieB of a point in the directions of two axes 
are 2at and 2&e+j3. Prove that the path is a parabola whose axis is parallel to 

ay^bx. 

We have dxldt=s2at^ .'. x^safi+A, Similarly y may be fonnd. Eliminating 
first ^ and then t, the path follows at once. 

Ex. 2. The component velocities parallel to the axes of x and y respectively 
are ax and by+p. Prove that the path is {hy+p)*=Aafi. 

Ex, 3. The polar components of velocify parallel and perpendicular to the 
radius vector are 2a^ and 5r. Prove that the path is 5r=a^ + il. 

Ex, 4. If a particle be moving in a hypooydoid with velocity ti, and v, V 
represent the velocities of the centre of corvatnre and the centre of the generating 
drde corresponding to the position of the particle, prove that 

u« t7« _ 4r« 

(c-6)»'*'(c + 6)«"(c-6)«' 

e being the distance betwetiki the centres of the generating circles, and b the radins 
of the moving circle. [Math. Tripos.] 

15. Acceleration. This word is used to express the rate at 
which the velocity is increasing. It may be either uniform or 
variable. 

If a point move in mch a manner that the increments of velocity 
gained in any equal times are the same in direction and equal in 
Tfiagnitude, the acceleration is said to he uniform. The increment 
of velocity in each unit of time measures the magnitude of the 
acceleration, 

16. First, let the point move in a straight line. Let v^ be the 
velocity at any time ^o ; after a imit of time has elapsed, let Vo +f 
be the velocity. After a second unit of time the velocity must 
be VQ-{-2f because equal increments are gained in equal times. 
Hence after t — to units of time the velocity has increased by 
f(t — ^o)- If V be the velocity at the time t, we have 

The quantity /is the acceleration. 

17. If the point does not move in a straight line the explanation 
is only slightly altered. Let Oy represent the direction in which 
the constant increments of velocity are given to the point, and 
let Ox be the direction of motion at the time t^^to. Let Uo, Vq 
be the components of the velocity in the directions of the axes 
Ox and Oy respectively at the time t^. After a unit of time has 
elapsed the component of velocity parallel to Oy is Vo+/, but 
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that parallel to Ox is unchanged because no velocity has been 
added in that direction. After t — to units of time, the component 
of velocity parallel to Oy is Vo +f{t — to), while that parallel to Ox 
is still u^. If u, V are the components of velocity at the time t, 
we have 

The magnitude of the acceleration is/, and its direction is Oy. 

18. When the increments of velocity in equal times are 
unequal in magnitude, or not the same in direction, the accelera- 
tion is said to be variable. To obtain a measure we follow the 
method adopted to measure Tariable velocity. 

Acceleration when uniform is measured by the velocity generated 
in any unit of time. When variable, the acceleration at any instant 
is measured by the velocity which would be generaied in ike next 
unit of time if the a^cceleration had remained constant in nmgnitude 
during that interval and fixed in direction. 

19. To find the equations of motion of a point moving in a 
straight line with a variable acceleration f 

Let t; and v + dv be the velocities at the times t and t-^dt. 
Assuming the principles of the differential calculus, dv being 
the increment in the time dt, it follows by a simple proportion 
that dv/dt is the velocity which would be added in a unit of time, 
if the acceleration had remained constant. Hence, by Art. 16, 

/= dv/dt. 

The aignment is nsnally pnt into a more elementary form. Let 9v be the 
velocity generated in the time dt. Let /i, /s be the greatest and least accelerations 
of the particle daring the interval dt. Then since the actual rate at which the 
velocity is increasing is always less than the one and greater than the other, the 
velocity added is less than fidt and greater than f^dt. In the limit fi and /, coin- 
cide and we have f^dvjdt. 

20. Let the geometrical position of the point at the time t 
be determined by its distance s from a fixed point in the path. 
Let V be the velocity, /the acceleration, then 

^"di' ^^dt'dj^^^ds' 
All these expressions for the acceleration are of great importance. 

21. We notice that velocity and acceleration are djoiamical 
names for the first and second differential coefficients of s with 
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regard to the independent variable t If the third differential 
coefficient were required, we should use some such name as 
the hyper-acceleration, but this extension is not necessary to 
dynamics. 

22. It appears that acceleration bears the same general 
relation to velocity that velocity bears to space. When a point 
moves in a straight line the velocity is the rate of increase of the 
space, the acceleration is the rate of increase of the velocity. 

• 

23. Just as velocity is positive or negative according as the 
space measured in the positive direction is increasing or decreasing, 
so acceleration is positive or negative according as the velocity is 
increasing or decreasing. A negative acceleration is sometimes 

called a retardation. 

• 

24. To find ike motion of a point P moving in a straight lin^e 
with a vmform HGceleraiicin f. 

Let the position of the' point at the time ^ = ^ be given by 
« =«o, and let Vo be the velocity. Since /= d^s/d^, we have 

v^ds/dt^ft-^A. 

Hence Vo —fy + A, 

and V ^f{t - ^o) + t'o. 

Integrating again, since v = dsjdt, 

8=ifit-toy+v^t+B. 

Hence Sq = Vof© + B, and therefore 

25. The three fundamental formulae of elementary kine- 
matics follow from. this result. If the point start from the position 
« ax at the time ^ = 0, 

V=ft + Vo, 
f^=2f8iVo\ 

20. Ex. 1. A particle deseribes a space $ in time t with a uniform accelera- 
tion, the velocities at the beginning and end of this period being Vq and v. Prove 
that tas^(vo+t7) t. Notice that the coefficient of ( is the mean of the two 
velocities. 
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Ex. 2. A particl« moTes from rest with a nniform aooeleration. Prove that the 
average velocity is half or two-thirds of the final velocity, according as the time or 
the space is divided into an infinite nomber of equal portions and the average 
taken with regard to these. [St John's Ck>U., 1895.] 

Ex. 8. Two points' P, Q move on a straight line AB. The point P starts from 
ui in the direction AB with velocity u and aooeleration /, and at the same time Q 
starts from B in the direction BA with velocity u' and acceleration /'; if they pass 
one another at the middle point of AB and airive at the other ends of AB with 
«qiial velocities, prove that (u+u') (f-f)=B(Ju''fu). [Coll. Exam. 1896.] 

Ex, 4. A heavy particle, projected horizontally on a smooth table with 
velocity v, is rednced to rest by the resistance of the air after describing a space s. 
Supposing the resistance of the air to be a miiform force, prove that, when the 
particle is projected vertically upwards with any velocity, the squares of the times 
of ascent and descent to the point of projection are in the ratio 2g$-v^ to 2g$+vK 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected vertically upwards from a point A. If the 
resistance of the air were constant and equal to ng, where n is less than unity, 
prove that the times of ascent and descent are as ^{l-n) : ^(1 + n). 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected vertically upwards in vacuo from a given 
point P. Prove that the product of the times of passing through another given 
point Q is independent of the velocity of projection from P. 

Ex. 7. Two particles P, P' starting simultaneously from the points A, A' with 

initial velocities u, u', move in the straight line AA' with accelerations /, /'. If 

V, v' are their velocities when the distance PP" exceeds the initial distance AA^ by 

t, then 

(r'-t7)»=(u'-ii)«+ 2 (/'-/)«. 
See Arts. 10 and 89. 

27. Ex. A point P, at any given moment, is in the position moving in the 
direction Ox with a velocity u. A uniform acceleration / is given to it in the 
direction Oy. It is required to exhibit geometrically the position and direction of 
motion after t seconds. 

To find the direction of motion we measure lengths OA,'OB along Ox^ Oy to 
represent on any scale the velocities u and/t respectively. The direction of motion 
after t seconds is parallel to the diagonal OD of the parallelogram AOB. 

To find the position of the point we measure lengths equal to the spaces, viz. 
OE=ut, OF=iffi. If 00 IB the diagonal of EOF, the point is at G moving in a 
direction parallel to OD. 

To find the direction of motion we compound the velocities, to find the position 
we compound the spaces. 

28. The parallelogram of accelerations. This theorem 
follows at once from the parallelogram of velocities. Let a point 
be moving in any direction at the time t with any velocity. 
Referring to the figure of Art. 4, let OA, OB represent in 
direction and magnitude two uniform accelerations given to the 
point. Then by definition OA, OB represent the two velocities 
given to the point per unit of time. By the parallelogram of 
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velocities the diagonal OG of the parallelogram constructed on 
OAf OB represents the resultant increment of velocity per unit 
of time. . The point is therefore uniformly accelerated, and the 
acceleration is represented in direction and magnitude by OC 

The actual velocity at the time ^ + <' (if required) could be 
found by compounding the velocity at the time t, either with 
both the components OA, OB, each multiplied by t\ or with 
their resultant after multiplication by t, 

29. Bodograpb. Let a point move in a curve and let P be its position at any 
time t. From the origin O draw a straight line OH to represent in direction and 

magnitude the velocity v at P. Then OH 
is parallel to the tangent at P and its 
length is equal to kv, where jc is an arbitrary 
constant introduced to show the scale on 
which OH represents the velocity. 

As the point travels from P along its 
path, the point H describes a second curve 
which is called the hodograph of the first. 

Let P, P* be two positions of the point at the times t^t + dt; H, H' the corre- 
sponding points on the hodograph. Since OH, OH' represent the velocities at 
P, P' in direction and magnitude, the third side HH' of the triangle HOW must 
represent in direction and magnitude the velocity given to the particle in the time 
dt. It follows by a simple proportion that HH'/dt represents the velocity which 
would have been added to the velocity at P if the acceleration had remained 
constant for a unit of time. 

The tangent at H there/ore represents the acceleration in direction and the ratio 
of an elementary arc HH' to the time dt of describing it measures the magnitude of 
the acceleration on the same scale that the radius vector OH represents the velocity. 

Li this way the hodograph represents to the eye the motion of a point on a curve. 
In general language, the radius vector represents the velocity, the arc gives the 
acceleration. If r is the radius vector and <r the arc BH^ then r=KV and dajdt^Kf, 
where / is the acceleration. 

80. To find the hodograph when both the curve described by P and the velocity 
of P are given. If \J/ be the angle the tangent at P makes with some fixed straight 
line taken as the axis of x, we notice that kv and ^ are the polar coordinates of H. 
From the conditions of the question we first find v and \f/ in terms of some one 
quantity. Then eliminating that quantity we obtain the polar equation of the 
hodograph. Several examples wUl be given in the chapter on central forces. 

31. To find the equations of motion of a point moving in a 
curve with variable acceleration. 

We may deduce the components of acceleration parallel to 
the axes of coordinates from the acceleration of a point moving 
in a straight line. Referring to the figure of Art. 11, let OM = x, 
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ON = y. The components of the velocity of P have been shown 
to be the actual velocities of M and N as they move along the 
axes of (c and y respectively. This being true for all positions of 
Py the acceleration of P is the resultant of the accelerations of M 
and N. If then X, Y are the component accelerations of P, we 
have T- — ^ y_d*y 

82. Ex, 1. When a point Q describes a circle with a uniform Telocity, its 
projection P on any diameter x^Qx oscillates on each side of the centre O throogh a 
length eqnal to the radius. Prove that the acceleration of P tends towards and 
varies as the distance from 0. 

Let the arc described by Q per unit of time subtend an angle n at the centre^ 
let the angle QOx be a when t=0. Then at the time t, the angle QOx=nt+a. 
If a be the radius, the length OP = a cos (nt+a), hence the acceleration 

cPx/dt^ = - an^ cos (nt + a) = - n*ar. 
The minus sign shows that the acceleration tends towards O. 

An oscillatory motion represented by x= a cos (nt + a) is usually called a aimple 
harmonic osdUation, 

Ex. 2. A point P moves' towards a fixed point so that its velocity varies aa 
x^, where x= OP. Prove that the acceleration varies as ac**'^. Is the acceleration 
to or from 07 

88. The Cartesian components of acceleration are not the only ones which are 
required in dynamics. The components in polar coordinates and those along the 
tangent and normal are continually used. Besides these there are the comi>onents 
for moving axes and the extension of all these formulie to three dimensions. In 
order to avoid raising unnecessary difficulties at the beginning of the subject we 
shall confine our attention in the present chapter to the simpler cases. The others 
will be taken up in the sections on resolved velocities and accelerations. 

34 The general principle on which the component of velocity 
or acceleration in any fixed direction has been defined may be 
summed up in the following manner. 

Since the component of acceleration is the rate at which the 
component of velocity in that direction is increasing, we have by 
the definition of a differential coefficient 

resolved \ _ j . ■ . (res. vel. at time t-^-dt) — (res. vel. at time t) 
acceleration) "" dt 

In the same way if the fixed direction is called the axis of w, 
resolved) _ ^ . . (abscissa at time t + dt) — (absc. at time t) 
velocity! dt 

35. To find the resolved accelerations of a point in polar co- 
ordinates. 

Let OP=:r, POx^d be the polar coordinates of P. By 
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Art. 12 the components of velocity at P along and perpendicular 

to OP are u=^dr/dt and v^rdOjdb. At 
the time t-^dt let the particle be at P*, 
the components of velocity along and per- 
pendicular to the radius vector of P', viz. 
OP', are Ui^u^du and Vx^v + dv, Since 
the angle POP' = d0, the component of 
velocity at the time ^ + (2^ in the direction 

OP is Ui cos d0 — Vi sin dd. 

This direction being fixed in space for the time dt, the acceleration 

along the radius vector OP is 

T- -j^(u'\-du)cosdd — (v + dv)sixid0'-u du dO 

^■"^^ dl 'H-'H' 

Similarly the acceleration perpendicular to the radius vector OP is 

T- .. (i^ + du)8indd+(t; + dt;)cos(id — V dO dv 
Limit j^ «^ + d«- 

Substituting for u, v their values given above, the accelerations R 

and S along and perpendicular to the radius vector at the time t 

are respectively 

« d'r (d0\^ 

^^dtdb ^dt\ dtJ^rdA dtj' 

36. To find the resolved accelerations along the tangent and 
normal. 

Let the arc AP = s. By Art. 3, the velocity v at P is along 

the tangent and v^ds/dt At the time 

t + dt the point is at P', its velocity Vi is 

in the direction of the tangent at P and 

Vi^^v-^-dv, The components of Vi in the 

directions of the tangent and normal at P 

are therefore Vi cos d'^ and Vi sin dyfr, where 

dyft is the angle the tangents at P and P' 

make with each other. The acceleration along the tangent at P 

is therefore ^ ^ • -4. (^ + ^^) ^^^ d-^-v dv 

y^Li^t d^ = dt' 

Similarly that along the normal in the direction in which the 

radius of curvature p is measured positively, is 

■KT T- .^ (t; + dv) sin diir d'^ t^ 

iv = Limit ^ ^ ^ = v -^ = — . 

at at p 
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87. We have now obtained three diflerent sets of components for the accelera- 
tions of a moving point. These are the components X, T along the axes, the 
components 12, S along and transverse to the radias vector, and tibe oomponenta 
T, N along the tangent and normal. Any one nt can he deduced from any other eet 
by a eimple reeoUUion, 

The components 12, i9 are evidently connected with X, Y by the equations 

12=:2:eos^ + rsin^, 8= -Xsme + YooBB. 



Writing X=d^xldfi, Yszd^jdfi and substituting «=roos^, y=rem$ we arrive bj 
a simple but rather long differentiation at the values of It and 8 given in Art. 86. 
In the same way we have 

TsZcos^+Tsin^, liTz -Xsin^+Tcos^. 

The proeeee of deducing the polar and the tangential^normal eomponente of 
aeeeleration from the Carteeian componenU may be ehortened by the following 
artifice, U x=r cos B we have by differentiation 



„ tPx (dV /deV) {^drdS 



de d*0) . . 



Since the axis of x is arbitrary in position, let it be so taken that the radius vector 
r as it turns round the origin is passing through x at the time t. We then have 

$=sO, and X becomes 12 ; hence 12==^ ~^ \a±) ' "^^ ^°^ ^^ acceleration 8 per- 
pendicular to the radius vector, we take the positive side of the axis of x parallel 
to the direction in which ;9 is to be measured ; that is, the axis of x must be one 
right angle in advance of the radius vector. Putting therefore ^= -(«■, we find 



-;iK)- 



88. The three elementary sets of components may be summed up in the follow- 
ing table. They are to be measured positively in the direction in which the length 
named in the fourth column is measured positively. 





Teloeitijr 

dx 
dt 
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posiilTely 
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dy 

dt 


dt* 
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along \ 
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dr 
dt 
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di 
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39. Relative accelerations. Two points P, Q are moving 
along two curves, it is required to find the acceleration of Q relative 
to P. By the same reasoning as in Art. 10, it follows that if we 
impress on both points an acceleration equal and opposite to that 
of one of them, say P, their relative motions and accelerations 
are unaltered. This leads at once to the following rule ; the ac- 
celeration of Q in space is the resultant of its acceleration relative 
to P and of ifie acceleration of P. As we generally require the 
components of acceleration, we say that iAe component of the 
acceleration of Q in any direction is equal to its component relative 
to P plus the component of the acceleration of P. 

40. Ex, 1. The position of a point P is given by its polar coordinates r, $, 
referred to a fixed origin and the axis of x. The position of Q is given by its 

polar coordinates T], 0^, referred to Pas origin with 
the axis of a^ parallel to a;. It is required to find 
the component accelerations of Q in space. 

The polar accelerations of P are 




^ = d?-'"fe)' '^=rJt('*S)- 



Ji Bit Sit represent similar quantities when 
r,, Oiy are written for r, $, these are the accelerations of Q relatively to P. If 
<fk=$i-ef we see by a simple resolution, that the resolved part of the space accele- 
ration of Q in the direction PQ is 

=Ri+RQOB^-\-SBm^. 

The resolved part perpendicular to PQ is 

szSi-RBm^-hSooB^. 

In the same way the resolved parts along and perpendicular to OP are 

R + RiOOB^-SiBin ^, 
S + Ri sin ^ + 8iCOB^. 

Ex. 2. The point P describes a circle of radius a with a uniform velocity u. 
The point Q describes a circle of radius b relatively to P with a uniform velocity v. 
Prove that the components of the space acceleration of Q along and perpendicular 
to PQ are respectively v*lb + cos ^ . u*/a and sin ^ . u^/a, where ^= (v/& - uja) t. 

Ex, 3. A point P describes a circle of 1 foot radius in 1 hour, and a i>oint Q 
describes a concentric circle of 4 feet radius in 14 hours, both points move in the 
counter-clockwise direction ; show that the line joining them rotates in the counter- 
clockwise direction for a period of 4S^ minutes followed by a period of 21^ minutes 
in the clockwise direction. [Ck>ll. Exam. 1896.] 

Ex, 4. A circular wire of radius a moves in its own plane without rotation so 
that its centre has a simple hurmonic motion of amplitude a (Art. 32) : a bead 
moves on the wire uniformly, completing a circuit in the period of the simple 
harmonic motion, and being in the line of the motion of the centre when the centre 
is in its mean position and is moving in the direction towards the bead ; prove that 
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the aoceleraiion of the bead is towards the centre of the Bimple harmonic motion 
and that its path is an ellipse of eccentricity (^ ^S - f )^. [Coll. Exam. 1897.] 

Ex. 5. A railway passenger seated in one comer of the carriage looks ont of the 
windows at the further end and observes that a star near the horizon is traversing 
these windows in the direction of the train's motion and that it is obscored by the 
partition between the comer windows on his own side of the carriage and the middle 
window while the train is moving through the seventh part of a mile. Prove that 
the train is on a curve the concavity of which is directed towards the star and 
which, if it be circular, has a radius of nearly three miles, the breadth of the carriage 
being seven feet and the breadth of the partition four inches. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 



41. Ansnlar velocity and aeoclemtioii. A rigid body is said to be turning 
round an axis OA when each point is describing a circle whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to OA and whose centre lies in OA, Let be the angle which the plane 
containing any point P of the body and the axis OA makes with some plane fixed in 
space and passing through OA, The rate at which the angle ^ is increasing is 
called the <uignl«».r velocity of the body. Following the same line of argument as in 
the case of linear velocities, the angular velocity is measured by d«pldt and the 
angular acceleration by cP<pldt^. 

We notice that if P^ ^® ^^7 other point in the body and 0^ the angle the plane 
P^OA makes with the plane of reference, the angle - 0^ is independent of the time, 
so that d4ldt=d^ldt. 

If Q be any point of the body, r its distance from the axis OA and (a=:d4>ldt be 
the angular velocity, the point Q is moving perpendicularly to the plane QOA with 
a velocity equal to ur. 

If the rotation continue only for a time dt the axis OA (by rotation about which 
the motion in that time can be constructed) is called the instantaneous a^xis and <a is 
the instantaneous angular velocity, 

42. An angular velocity u about an axis is geometrically represented by a 
length OA proportional to u measured along the axis. The direction of the rotation 
is determined by the convention used in Statics to indicate the direction of rotation 
of a couple. If OA be the direction in which the length is measured the rotation 
when positive, should appear to be in some standard direction to a spectator placed 
with his feet ai A and head at B, This standard direction is often taken to be the 
direction of rotation of the hands of a dock. 

48. FaraUelosnun off ansnlar velodtlca. If two instantaneous angular 
ifeloeities of a body are represented in magnitude aiid direction by two lengths OA, 
OB, the diagonal OC of the parallelogram constructed on OA, OB as sides is the 
resultant instantaneous axis of rotationt and its length represents the magnitude of the 
resultant angular velocity. 

Let Q be any point which at the time t lies in the plane AOB; r^, r,, the 
diatances of Q from OJ, OB, p its distance from OC, Let fa^=OA, ta2=0B, 
0= OC. The velocity of Q due to the two rotations (Oj , co, is (a-^r^ + ta^^, while that 
due to the single rotation is Op. To prove that these are equal it is sufficient to 
notice that if OA, OB represented forces and OC the resultant, the equality merely 
aaaerts that the sum of the moments of OA, OB about Q is equal to that of the 
resultant OC. 
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Let V be the velocitj of Q, then 

If Q lie on OC, />sO, and therefore eyery point of OC is at rest. Henoe OC is 
the resnltant axis of rotation. Also since Osv/p the angular yelodtj abotxt the 
axis is O. 

44. The theorem of the parallelogram of angular accelerations follows from 
that of angular velodtieB, jnst as the parallelogram of linear aocelerations follows 
from that of linear velooities. 

45. The rule for oomponnding angular velocities being the same as that used 
in Statics to componnd forces, we may interpret the limiting case when the inter- 
section is at infinity as we do the corresponding case in Statics. It is however 
simpler to deduce the result independently. 

Let the body have instantaneous angular velocities w, w\ a^^mt two parallel axes 
OA, O'B distant a from each other. The resultant velocity of any point Q in the 
plane of OA^ O'B and distant y and y + a from them respectively is oyy + v' (y +a). 

Firstly t let w+w' not be zero. Equating the velocity of Q to zero, we see that 

every point on a straight line (y*C determined by y— , is at rest. The 

resultant axis of rotation is therefore parallel to OA, O'B and at a distance y from 
the former. To find the resultant angular velocity O we notice that the velocity of 
a point Q situated on OA is repreftented both by O ( - y) ^^^ ^^' Hence substi- 
tuting for y, 0= ca + ta. 

Secondly ^ let w + iiy'=0. The resultant velocity of Q is independent oVy and is 
equal to w'a. Hence every point in the plane of the axes (and therefore every point 
of the rigid body) is moving with the same velocity in the same direction. We 
infer, that two equal and opposite instantaneous angular velocities about parallel axes 
are together equivalent to a traoMlation in a direction perpendicular to the plane 
containing the axes. 

46. Units of space and time. The ordinary unit of time 
is the second of mean solar time. Space is measured either in 
feet or centimetres. The metre is 39*37 inches nearly, while the 
centimetre is the hundredth part of the metre. The unit velocity is 
then either one foot or one centimetre per second, and the unit of 
acceleration is a gain of one unit of velocity per second. 

47. We are not however restricted to use these units. Let 
the unit of space be o- feet and the unit of time r seconds. The 
unit of velocity is then a feet per t seconds, i.e. c/t of the feet- 
seconds units of velocity. The unit of acceleration is a gain of 
(r/r feet per second, to be added on every t seconds, i.e. c/t' feet 
per second added on every second. The unit of acceleration is 
therefore c/t' feet-seconds units of acceleration. 

Let F be the measure of an acceleration when the units are 
<r,r; and / the measure of the same acceleration when feet and 
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seconds are used. Then since the measure of the same thing 
varies inversely as the length of the units employed, we have 

48. E%, 1. If the aooeleration of a £&lling body due to gravity is ^-=82*19 
when a foot and a seoond are the units, show that the acceleration is 9S1'17 when 
a centimetre and a seoond are the onits. 

Ex, 2. A point moving with oniform acceleration describes 20 feet in the half 
second which elapses after the first second of its motion. Prove that the accelera- 
tion is to that of gravity as 82 to 82*18. Prove also that if a minnte be the unit 
of time and a mile that of space the acceleration will be measored by 240/11. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex, 3. If the area of a field of ten acres is represented by 100 and the accelera- 
tion of a heavy f&lling body by 58), find the unit of time. [CoU. Ex.] 

Since an acre is 4840 square yards, 100 new square units is equal to 
4840 X 9 X 10 square feet. The new measure of length is therefore 66 feet. Let 

T be the required unit of time, then ^^=^ • 3^* ^^^^ gives r= 11 seconds. 



Lwms of Motion. 

49. If one portion of matter, say A, act on another, B, the 
mutual action is in dynamics called force. If we are examining 
the motion of A only, disregarding B, this force is said to be 
eictemal to A, but if we are taking both portions into consideration, 
the action is an internal force. An external force is usually called 
en impressed force. The mutual actions and reactions between 
the molecules or parts of a body are iutemal forces. These forces 
have different names according to the circumstances of the case. 
When the bodies are apparently in contact, their mutual action is 
called pressure, when at a distance, the action is called attraction. 

Nothing has been said of the size of the body, but it is 
convenient to divide bodies into small portions. A body so small 
that its position in space when free is determined by the co- 
ordinates of one point may be called a particle. This division 
into indefinitely small particles is not necessary for our present 
purpose. All that we require is that there shall be no rotation. 
A particle may be said to have no rotation ; the rotation of finite 
bodies is usually regarded as a part of Rigid Dynamica 

60. Our object in dynamics is to investigate the motion of a 
body. We have then to consider (1) how a body A moves when 

ILD. 2 
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left to itself; (2) how the motion is affected by the action of 
an external force, say, due to the presence of another body B; 
(3) how the action of B on A is related to the reaction of A on B. 
The answers to these questions are given in Newton's Laws of 
Motion. 

The strict definition of the meaning of the word force as used 
in dynamics is determined by these laws. We do not consider 
all the actions which one body can exert on another but those 
only which tend to alter the instantaneous motion of the body. 
The following definition or explanation is commonly given. The 
word force is used to express any catise which produces or tends 
to produce a change in the eadsting state of rest or motion of the 
body. 

The velocity of a body has both direction and magnitude, we 
must therefore suppose that the cause of this motion also has 
both direction and magnitude. To determine a force we require 
to know (1) its point of application, (2) its direction, and (8) its 
magnitude. The unit of magnitude will be considered presently. 

61. Newton's Laws of Motion are as follows* : 

Law 1 . Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform 
motion. VI a straight line, except in so far as it may be compelled to 
change that state by impressed forces. 

Law 2. Change of motion is proportional to the impressed 
force, and takes place in the direction of the straight line in which 
the force acts. 

Law 3. To every action there is always an equal and contrary 
reaction; or, the mutual actions of any two bodies are always equal 
and oppositely directed. 

62. The first 'law of motion asserts that the internal forces of 
a body do not alter the uniform motion. This law is not a 
repetition of the explanation of the word force given in Art. 60. 
The law asserts that the causes of motion must be external, 

* The reader who desires something more than the slight sketch here given of 
the laws of motion may refer to Newion^s Principia^ to a treatise on Matter and 
Motion by the late J. Clerk MazweU and to the ElemenU of Natural Philosophy by 
Thomson and Tait. There are also Maxwell's two reviews of the latter book in 
Nature, vol. vn. and vol. xz. Several points of oontroversy are disonssed in an 
essay by B. F. Mnirhead to whioh a Smith's Prize was awarded in 1886, see the 
Phil. Mag. 1887. 
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The law is sometimes expressed by sa3ring that the body has 
inertia. The body has no power of itself to change its state of 
rest or motion, but goes on moving in the same direction with the 
same velocity when not acted on by an impressed force. 

58. To define a uniform state of motion we require the measmrements of space 
and time. K we assmne the truth of the first law for some particular body, we can 
measure time by the space passed over by that body. The first law then asserts 
that the spaces described by any other body (not acted on by any external force) 
are equal when the spaces simultaneously described by the dock-body are equal. 
There remains the practical difficulty of obtaining a body free from external 
forces, which could be used as a clock. For this purpose we have recourse to some 
other dynamical result. 

Applying the principles of dynamics, as developed from the laws of motion, to 
a rotating body, it can be proved that the motion of rotation about a certain axis 
is uniform if the external forces have no moment about that axis. The rotation of 
such a body may be used veiy conveniently as a dock. 

The rotating body actually chosen is the earth. The forces which tend to alter 
the period of rotation are so small as to be only scientifically perceptible. This 
period, scientifically amended where necessary, is used as a unit of time. The 
practical methods of adapting our clocks to the rotation of the earth are described 
in treatises on astronomy. 

We have specially mentioned the rotation of the earth because that supplies the 
measure of time in common use. Other phenomena may also be used, for 
example, the velocities of the different kinds of light and their wave lengths in 
vacuo are constants. Their numerical values have been calculated, and firom these 
we could deduce unalterable units of space and time. The numerical values 
connected with any perpetual phenomenon would enable future observers to dis- 
cover our present units from their determinations of the same periods and lengths. 

64. The words " change of motion " in the second law mean 
'' change of momentum." 

The quantity of matter in a body is called its mass. This 
may be measured by taking any given lump of matter as the 
unit of mass. Confining our attention, for the moment^ to any 
the same kind of matter, the mass of any other lump may be 
deduced by taking the ratio of the volumes. 

The momentum of a body, all the points of which are moving 
in parallel straight lines with equal velodtieSy is the product of the 
mass by the velocity. 

We notice that the momentum of a body has direction and 
magnitude. It may be compounded and resolved by the parallelo- 
gram law. Let m be the mass, v the velocity, and let be the 
angle the direction of motion makes with some fixed straight 

2—2 
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line; then t^cos^ is the component of velocity, and mvcosO the 
component of momentum in the direction of that straight line. 

66. The force spoken of in the second law is an external 
force. It includes the ideas of the magnitude of the force and 
the time during which its action is considered. During this 
time the direction and magnitude of the force continue un- 
changed. We may also regard it as an impulse by which the 
whole momentum is instantaneously communicated to the body. 

Consider the case in which a uniform force F acts on a moving 
particle in the direction of its motion, and in the time t' — t let 
the velocity be increased from t; to v\ The second law asserts 
that the change of momentum produced in a unit of time, viz. 
m (v' — v), divided by the time If — t, is proportional to the 
magnitude of F. 

If the force F is not uniform, the time tf^t must be replaced 
by dt and the velocity t;' — v by dv, Art. 19. The law then asserts 
that the product of the mass and the acceleration is proportional 
to the instantaneous magnitude of the force F. We then have, 
F varies as mf. 

66. The arguments for the truth of Newton's laws may be 
classed under three heads. 

First, we can make an appeal to common experience; this 
.is considered to suggest the laws in a general way. We then 
try some simple experiments so arranged that they can be con> 
ducted with considerable accuracy. These test the laws only 
within the limits of error of the experiments, but, by taking care, 
these can be reduced to a small amount. 

Secondly, we can show that having granted some portions of 
the laws as being truly founded on an experimental basis other 
portions follow by pure reasoning. 

Lastly, we can assume the laws as a working hjrpothesis and 
deduce from them the proper motions of a variety of bodies. 
If these are found to agree with the observed motions, the laws 
are tested within the limits of error of the observations. Let us 
consider these latter tests a little more fully. 

67. The position of a planet, the times of the beginning and 
end of an eclipse and some other phenomena can be observed 
with great accuracy and are therefore severe tests of the truth 
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of the results of dynamics. The calculations by which these 
predictions are obtained are very complicated, depending on the 
combination of many forces acting diversely. There are therefore 
many causes of error. The predictions in the Nautical Almanac 
are made some years beforehand, so that any small error, say 
in a velocity, might be expected .by accumulation to produce a 
sensible effect. Yet notwithstanding both these opportunities- of 
detecting errors, the predicted places agree with the observations. 
In many of the astronomical calculations the truth of the law 
of gravitation is assumed. The comparison of the predictions 
with observations is a test of the truth of that law, as well as 
of the principles of dynamics. 

The solutions of the equations of motion have also in some 
cases led to unexpected results, which had never been discovered 
until they were suggested by theory. For example, no one had 
noticed the slow rotation of the plane of vibration of a pendulum 
due to the rotation of the earth until Foucault deduced it from 
dynamical principles. 

Our belief in the truth of the laws of motion may be made 
to rest on these latter considerations. We may regard these laws 
as the axioms on which the science of dynamics is founded. All its 
predictions have as yet been verified. It is only when we arrive 
at a result contradicted by experience, after due allowance has 
been made for the necessary errors of observation, that we can 
be called on to amend so much of the laws as has led to the 
error. 

Still such a course would be felt to leave something wanting. 
We require to know how the laws were discovered, or at least 
what considerations would make them probable. For this reason 
a very brief summary of the arguments has been given in the 
following articles. 

58, Firtt law. Let a body be set in motion by any cause, say it is projeoted 
along a horizontal plane. We notice that when the cause ceases to act, the body 
continues in motion. It has therefore some power of retaining the motion given 
to it. There is only a question of degree; does it retain the whole or only some 
portion of the velocity given to it? The body gradually comes to rest, but we also 
observe that there are forces tending to stop the body, such as friction and the 
resistance of the air. We observe that when these resistances are small the body 
continues in motion for a long time. This suggests that the diminution of the 
velocity may be entirely due to the resistances, though it does not prove that fact. 
We improve the argument by having recourse to some experiments sufficiently 
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aceoiate to allow measurementB to be made. Any of the ordinary problems given 
in treatises on elementaiy dynamics may be utilized for this purpose, but the one 
most oommonly used is Atwood's machine. 

59. Before proceeding to that experiment let ns consider some points connected 
with the second law. How is the action of a force affected by the previously 
existing motion of the body? We must show that both in direction and in magni- 
tude the action is independent of the velocity. Let us take gravity as the force to 
be experimented on. We find that a stone dropped from a moving support, say, 
the ceiling of a railway carriage in rapid uniform motion, hits the same point of 
the floor that it would have hit had the carriage been at rest. Since, by the first 
law, the stone retains the horizontal velocity of the carriage, gravity must have 
acted vertically on the moving particle, that is in the same direction at if the 
parHele were at rest. 

If a number of balls are simultaneously projected horizontally from a platform 
with different velocities, they reach the ground at the same time ; only one knock 
is hefird* Oravity has therefore pulled all the balls through equal vertical spaces 
in the same time. This experiment suggests that the magnitude of gravity is not 
altered by the existing motion of the partide attracted. 

These experiments cannot be made with great accuracy. They are first attempts 
to answer the question placed at the beginning of this article. 

60. In Atwood's machine two heavy particles are attached together by a string 
which passes over a pulley. If ir, w' are the weights of the particles, the moving 
force is 10 -to' while the weight of the mass moved is vo+w\ By choosing nearly 
equal values of w and to' the motions produced by gravity can be made as slow as 
we please. The spaces described and the velocities generated can therefore be 
measured with some degree of accuracy, and the results compared with the laws of 
falling bodies. The machine being carefully constructed, some allowance may be 
made for the inertia of the pulley, the friction, &c. Even the resistance of the air, 
owing to simplicity of the motion, could be allowed for; but it is almost imper- 
ceptible in such slow motions. By an arrangement of platforms small weights can 
be added or subtracted so that the moving force can be suddenly increased or 
decreased at pleasura By making this force balance the resistances we can test 
the first law. By other changes we can determine whether the effect of a force is 
modified by a previously existing velocity. 

61. The equation F—mf, Let F be the force which will just support a body 
when attracted by the earth. Then reversing this force we can imagine the body 
to be acted on in the same direction by two forces each equal to gravity. Each of 
these forces can act only by producing motion in the bocfy and we have just seen 
that this action is not modified by any existing motion. Assuming this, each 
force will generate the same velocity in the body in the same time. Thus twice the 
velocity is produced by twice the force, and generally the velocity produced varies as 
the force when the mass is constant. 

Again, if we suppose that two equal volumes of the tame material are placed side 
by side, and each acted on by equal forces, equal velocities are generated in the 
same time. If the initial velocities are equal, the bodies will continue to move 
side by side, without pressing on each other, and we may suppose them to be united 
into one mass. Thus twice the force will produce in twice the mass the same 
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Telodty, and generally the force varies as the mass when the velocity prodnoed is 
constant Vazying both the yelooity and the mass, we oonclade that the magnitude 
of the force varies as the mass multiplied by the velocity generated. This product 
is ealled momentum, Art. 54. 

62. Lastly let us consider how hr the equality of action and reaction is 
suggested by elementary considerations. If we press a stone with the finger, the 
finger is pressed back by the stone. If a horse pull a body by a rope, the tension 
of the rope impedes the progress of the horse. To determine if these actions are 
equal, we shall examine separately the conditions when the bodies are in oontaot 
and when th^ act at a distance. 

We have to prove that when two bodies in contact press on each other, the 
momentum lost by one is equal to that acquired by the other. In our test experi- 
ment, we arrange the dreumstances so that these changes of momenta can be 
readily observed. Let us suspend two spherical balls by strings and allow them to 
impinge on each other. The initial positions being given we can find the velocities 
just before impact By observing their subsequent motion we can deduce the 
velocities just after the impulse is concluded. In this way Newton showed that 
the changes of velocity were such that the momentum lost by one was equal to 
that gained by the other. 

Let us next compare the forces exerted by two mutually attracting bodies. It 
was a well-known fact that a magnet attracts iron, but Newton showed experi- 
mentally that the iron attracts the magnet with an equal force. This he effected 
by floating both in separate vessels in standing water. The vessels being placed 
in contact, neither was able to propel the other. The resultant force on each 
body was therefore zero. Admitting that the mutual action and reaction of the 
vessels in oontaot are equal and opposite, it follows that the attraction of each of 
the distant bodies on the other was equal to the pressure between the vessels and 
therefore equal to each other. 

63. Units of mass. The second law of motion enables us 
to extend our measurement of mass to bodies of different materiala 
We first select some quantity of a standard substance and define 
that to be the unit of mass. Such a quantity of the same or 
another substance is then said to be of the same mass when two 
forces, known to be equal, acting on the two masses generate 
equal velocities in equal times. The second law then asserts 
that, with this definition of mass, the momentum generated by 
every force is proportional to that force. Art. 55. 

The British unit of mass is defined by Act of Parliament. 
It is a quantity of platinum preserved in the office of the Ex- 
chequer and called the Imperial standard potmd Avcirdnpoia. 
One seven-thousandth part of it is declared to be a grain, and 5760 
grains to be a pound Troy. The French standard of mass is called 
the gramme. This is the one-thousandth part of a certain mass 
of platinum preserved in the Archives and called a kilogramme. 
The EInglish pound is very nearly equal to 453*59 grammes, and a 
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kilogramme to 2*2 pounds. The system of units derived from the 
centimetre, gramme and second is usually called the c.G.s. system. 
That founded on the foot, pound and second may be called the 
F.PJ3. system. It should be noticed that the pouxfd and the gramme 
are measures of mass, not weight. 

A very fall aoooont of the history of the English Btandards of weight and of 
their oompftrison with the French standards was given by the late Prof. W. H. MiUer 
in the Pkil Tram, for 1856. 

64. Units of Force. The unit of force is tiuU force which, 
acting on the unit of mass for a unit of time, generates a unit of 
velocity. This is usually called Gauss' absolute unit of force. 

When the unit of mass is the Imperial pound and the units 
of space and time are a foot and a mean solar second, the unit 
of force is called a poundaL When the unit of mass is the 
gramme, and the units of space and time are a centimetre and a 
second, the unit of force is called a dyne. 

Since the pound is 453*59 grammes and a metre is 39*37 inches, 
it is clear that the poundal generates a velocity of 1200/39*37 
centimetres in 453*59 grammes. By the second law the magni- 
tude of a force is proportional to the product of the mass by the 
velocity generated ; the poundal is therefore equal to 

1200 X 453-59 , 
39*87 ^^''' 

This makes the poundal equal to 13825 dynes nearly. 

When a force F, constant in magnitude and fixed in direction, 
generates in a mass m a velocity v in a unit of time, we know 
by the second law that F^Xmv where X is some constant de- 
pending on the units of m, v and F. Since ^ is a unit when m 
and V are units, X = 1. Hence F— mv, ' 

When the force F is not constant in magnitude for any finite 
time, we have recourse to the principles of the differential 
calculus. Let /be the acceleration, then /is equal to the velocity 
which would be generated in a unit of time if the force F 
continued constant in magnitude for that time. Hence F » m/*, 
see Art. 55. 

66. The determination of the magnitude of a force by ex- 
periments on the velocity generated is an inconvenient method 
of proceeding. We have recourse to the attraction of the earth 
on them. The law of gravitation asserts that the forces of 
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attraction of the eai'th on different bodies at the same place are 
proportional to the masses of those bodies. This is true whatever 
be the materials of which the body is made, provided only they 
may be regarded as particles when compared with the size of the 
earth. 

This is an experimental &ct which is independent of the 
laws of motion, and is referred to here as a practical method 
of comparing forces. Forces therefore may be compared by 
measuring the weights which they would support at any the same 
place on the surface of the earth. 

Let W be the force of attraction of the earth on a mass m 
at any given place, let g be the acceleration, then the equation 
F = wi/* becomes W^mg, 

The law of gravitation asserts that ^ is a constant at the same 
place on the sur&ce of the earth. It is sometimes called the 
constant of gravitation. 

The average value of g for the area of Great Britain is about 
32*18 when the tmits of space and time are a foot and a second. 
When the unit of space is changed to centimetres, the numerical 
value oig becomes 981. 

The equation W==mg shows that the weight of a unit of mass 
is g. The poundal, or unit of force, is therefore l/gth part of the 
weight of the unit piece of platinum, Art. 63. Since 16 oz. make 
the pound, the poundal is roughly equal to the weight of half an 
ounce. The djme is consequently equal to l/13800th part of half 
an ounce. Art. 64, roughly a 64th part of a grain. 

66. There are two elementary experiments by which it may be shown that g 
is a constant at the same place and from which the numerical value may be 
deduced. 

In Atwood*8 machine, let 9i»i , m, be the masses suspended by a string oyer the 
pulley, Art. 60. If the law of gravitation is true, the weights are mig and m^g. 
The mass moved being mi+m^ and the moving force {mi-m^g, the equation 
W=mf shows that 

where / is the acceleration. By measuring the initial and terminal velocities we 
can find the value of / and therefore of g for any assumed masses mi, m^. Repeat- 
ing the experiment with other masses, we find that the constancy of g is verified as 
fir as the imperfections of the machine aUow. 

67. The method adopted by Newton is more accurate. He measured the times 
of oflcillation of hollow wooden balls which he filled with substances of different 
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kinds. Whatever the matter placed inside might be, the time of oscillation (under 
similar oironmstanoes) was fonnd to be the same. The forces of attraction, 
measured dynamically by the motion commnnicated, must therefore have been 
proportional to the masses moved. 

The theory of the oscillation of a particle suspended by a string is given in the 
chapter on constrained motion. Many experiments have been made since Newton's 
time for the purpose of determining the numerical value of g. In these the 
oseillationB of bodies of finite size have been observed. An account of some of 
these experiments is given in the author's Rigid Dynamieti '^i* i* 

68. Accelerating Force. The quantity / in the equation 
F^ mf is the acceleration measured, as already explained, by the 
velocity generated per unit of time. The quotient Ffm is called 
the accelerating force. It is equal to the acceleration and the 
word "force" appears to have been added merely to show from 
which side of the equation the quantity is derived. It is a 
convenient phrase to use when we wish to call attention to the 
fact that the impressed forces under discussion are proportional to 
the masses acted on. 

The product of the mass and the acceleration is called the 
effective force. Thus md^x/dt^ and md^yjdt^ are the Cartesian 
components of the eflFective force on the particle m. The utility 
of this name will be better understood when we come to the dis- 
cussion of the motion of several connected particles. 

69. The vis viva of a particle whose mass is m and velocity v 
is m%^. The half of this quantity has also been called the vis viva, 
but in England it is more usual to call this latter quantity, viz. 
^v*, the kinetic energy, 

70. The work of a force. The theory of work is so much 
used in statics that only a very brief account is necessary here. 

Let the point of application j1 of a force F be moved to a point 
By where AB=^d8. Let be the angle made by the direction of 
motion of A with the direction of the force. Then FcosOds is 
the work of F for the indefinitely small displacement ds. It is 
also called the virtual moment of F, The work may also be defined 
to be the product of the force by the resolved displacement of the 
point of application in the direction of the force. 

If the point continue to move and describe any curve, the 
integral JF cos Ods is defined to be the work 

If a weight W descend a space dz, the work done is Wdz. 
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If the space is finite and equal to h, the work is I Wdz. The 

Jo 

work is therefore Wh, 



71. The theoretical unit of work is the work done by a 
dynamical unit of force acting through a unit of space. As ex* 
plained in Art. 64, this unit of force might be the poundal and the' 
unit of space the foot. 

The work required to raise a given weight a given height 
is taken as a practical unit of work. The unit adopted by English 
engineers is that required to overcome a force equal to the gravity 
of a pound through a space of a foot. This unit is called eifoot- 

In the C.O.S. system the theoretical unit is the work done by a 
dyne in acting through one centimetre. This unit is called 
the erg. 

The work done when a kilogramme (Art. 63) is raised one 
metre is the practical unit and is written kilogramme-metre. A 
kilogramme-metre is 7*23 foot-pounds very nearly. 

72. The rate of doing work is measured by the work done 
per unit of time. Thus, if the particle describe a space ds in the 
time dt, the rate of doing work is F cos 0ds/dt. The rate is 
therefore Fv cos 0. 

The term horse-power is used to express the work done per 
unit of time in practical measure. The unit of horse-power is 
usually taken to be 550 foot-pounds per second. 

The term force de chevcU corresponds to horse-power, but with 
different units. The unit of force de cheval is 75 kilogramme- 
metres per second. A force de cheval is therefore 541 foot-pounds 
per second ; %.e. '98 of one horse-power. 

Ex. 1. If the unit of space is v feet, the unit of time r seconds, and the unit of 
mass fi pounds, prove that the unit of force is furj'T*, the unit of energy is m^/t^, the 
unit of horse-power fi^/r* ; see Art 47. 

Ji F, E, H represent the force, energy and horse-power with these units, find 
their measures where feet, seconds and pounds are the units. 

Ex, 2. Prove that a foot-pound' is '188, and an inch-ton is 25*8 kilogramme- 
metres. 
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The Eqiiaiiims of Motion. 

73. Kquatioiifl of Motion. When the resolved part F of 
the impressed force in any direction and the mass m are given, 
the corresponding equation of motion is found by equating Fjm to 
the resolved acceleration in that direction. For example in 
Cartesian coordinates, if Xi, Fi, be the components of the im- 
pressed force, we unite Xi/m, Fi/m for Z, F in Art. 31. We 

thus have 

d*x _ Xi cPy _ Fi 

The polar and other resolutions may be treated in the same way. 

74. To make the meaning of these equations clear, let us 
consider the case of a particle moving in a straight line under 
the action of several forces, ^i, F^, &c. The corresponding 
theorems when there are no restrictions on the motion of the 
particle will be considered later on. 

If 771 be the mass in motion, the equation of motion takes the 
form 

-''s"4'=^>+^'+ <^>' 

where 8 is the space described, and v the velocity at the time t 

This equation may be integrated in two ways. Taking the 
time t as the independent variable, we have 

mV'-mv^:==JFidt+JF4t+ (2), 

where Vo is the velocity at the time ^, and the limits of integration 
are to to t The forces ^i, Fs, &a may not act during the whole 
time, thus Fi might act from ^ to ti-^a, F^ might act from ^ to 
^ + ^ and so on. In such cases the limits of each integral should 
be from the time of beginning to the time of ending of the force. 
For the sake of conveniently using the equation we notice (what 
really follows at once from the second law) that each force F adds 
to the moving mass a m^omentum equal to JFdt, where the integration 
(MBtends over the time of action of the force. This is called the 
time-integral of the force. The equation (2) is called the equation 
of momentwm. 

76. Taking the space s as the independent variable, we 

have 

^if'-imvo^=^fF,d8 + fF48+ (8). 
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It follows that the increase of the kinetic energy of the mass 
moved is equal to the sum of the works of the several forces. 
Ecu)h force F communiccUes to the moving mass an amiount of 
kinetic energy equal to JFds where the integration extends over the 
space described while F acts on the mass. This is called the space- 
integral of the force. The equation (3) is called sometimes the 
equation of vis viva and sometimes the equation of energy. 

If the velocity of the mass is the same at any two timeSy the 
momentum added on by some of the forces must be equal to that 
removed by other forces. 

If again the velocity is the same in any two positions, the 
work added on by some of the forces must be equal to that sub- 
tracted by other forces. 

In this way we obtain two equations to find the one quantity v. 
If the forces F^, F^, &c. are constant both the space and time- 
integrals can be at once found. We therefore use either or both 
the equations (2) and (3). If the forces are functions of either t 
or s, only one of the integrations can be immediately effected. We 
use the equations (2) or (3) according as the forces depend on the 
time or on the position of the particle. 

76. When the system 
contains more than one par- 
ticle, their mutual actions 
may have to be taken into 
consideration. Suppose, for 
example, that two particles 
P, P', whose masses are m, m\ 

are constrained to slide on the straight lines Ox, Ox\ and are 
acted on by the forces P, F' in these directions. Let these be 
connected by a string of given length which passes over a smooth 
pulley C The two equations of energy are 

\ni (i^ -v^^)^jFds -fT COB 0ds, 
im' (v'^ - vo'') =/FW -JT cos O'ds' 

where 0, ff are the angles the two portions of the string make 
with Ox, Ox. To use these equations we must eliminate the 
unknown tension T. 

We notice that the string is in equilibrium under the action 
of the tensions at its extremities P, P' ; hence, by the principles of 
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statics, their total virtual moment or work is zero. We have 

therefore 

Teos tfcfo + Tcos ffds'^Q. 

Adding therefore the two equations of energy together 

\m (t;» - Vo") + im' (t;'» - v^^) ^JFds -^JFW. 

The tension therefore may he omitted informing the eqiLOtion of 
energy, when both the particles are brought into the equation, 

77. Consider next the two equations of momenta 

m {v -Vo)^fFdt'-JTco80dt 
m {v - v/) = SF'dt - ST cos ffdt 

The tension T measures the whole momentum transferred per 
unit of time from one particle to the other along the string. 
The components transferred are respectively Tgo&0, Tqo^B^ and 
these are not equal. The transverse components Tsin^, Tsin^ 
are destroyed by the reactions of the rods Ox, Ox'. If however 
the pulley C is situated at the intersection of the rods, and ff 
are always zero, and the component momentum added to one 
particle is equal to that taken from the other. 

Since the particles must now move with equal velocities, we 

have t^=i — v. Eliminating T from the equations of momenta, we 

have 

(m + mO {v - Vo) = JFdt - jrdt. 

We can thus eliminate the reaction T by combining the two 
equations of momentum when the reaction makes equal angles 
with the directions of resolution. 

7S. BzftmplM*. Ex. 1. Two heavy rings P, P') of nnequftl mass, slide on two 
smooth rods Ox, Oaf at right angles and eqnaUy inclined to the horizon at an angle 
a = Jt. The rings are oonneoted by a straight string of given length { and start fkx>m 
rest at distances a, a' from 0. Find the motion. 

Let f, $' be the distances of P, P' from at the time U Since the particles 
start from rest the equation of vis viva becomes 

\ (i»t7'+ifi't;'*)=Jm^ sin od«+ Jm'^ sin adff—g sin a {m (f - o) +iii' («' - a')} (1), 

the limits of integration being t = a to t and s'sa' to t'. The length of the string 
being given we have the geometrical equation 

f«+»'»=?=a»+a'* (3). 

Diffeientiating (2) we have «;+»V=0 (8). 

* Most of these examples are taken from the examination papers for the entrance 
and minor scholarships in the several coUeges. 
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The equations (1) and (8) give v and v\ When the partioles again come to rest, 
9sO, v'=0. Substitating in (1) and using (2) we find, besides the initial solution 

_ 2mm V + (w»-m'») a , _ ^nrnfa^^m^-m'^a' 

' m^TiH^ • ^ "" m« + 'm« 




Let ^0 be the initial depth of the centre of gravity of the particles below the 
horizontal line through 0, y the depth at the time t. The equation (1) then gives 

J(mt;«+m't7'«)=^(m+OT')(y-yo) W- 

The centre of gravity Q cannot therefore rise above the horizontal line AB drawn 
through the initial position H^ for if it could, the right-hand side of (4) would be 
negative while the left-hand side is essentially positive. Since the distances of the 
centre of gravity from Oxy Oaf are respectively ti^zs'm'IM and ^^najM, where 
Jf =m-i-m', we see from (2) that the path of the centre of gravity is the ellipse 

m« ■*■ to'« "* M « • 

This conic cuts the straight line AB in two points H, K, If both these points lie 
between the rods the centre of gravity continually oscillates in the elliptic arc having 
H, K for the extreme points. If either H or K lies outside the rods, one particle 
will pass through the intersection 0. 

If the string instead of being straight were bent by passing through a small 
pulley at the intersection of the rods, we could eliminate T from the two equations 
of momentum. We then have 

(m + m') V =^jfng sin adt - jm'g sin adt=g sin a (m - m') t. 
The equation of vis viva is the same as before, but since i/= - v and 9t -a'^a-B^ 
it takes the simpler form 

i (m-hmO i;'=y sin a (m - to') (i - a). 

These equations give t and v in terms of the time U We notice that if m>m', the 
particle P descends along the rod Ox and finally draws P' up to 0. 

Ex, 2. Two small rings of masses to, to' are moving on a smooth circular wire 
which is fixed with its plane vertical. They are connected by a straight weightless 
inextensible string. Prove that, as long as the string remains tight, its tension is 
2toto'^ tan g cos g ^ ^^^^ ^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ subtends at the 

TO-hTO 

centre and 9 is the inclination of the string to the horizon. [Pemb. Coll. 1897.] 
Equate the tangential accelerations of the two particles. 
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Ex. 3. A bucket of mass M lbs. is raised firom the bottom of a shaft of depth 
h feet by means of a light cord which is wound on a wheel of mass m lbs. The 
wheel is driven by a constant force which is applied tangentially at its rim for a 
certain time and then ceases. Prove that if the bucket just comes to rest at the top 
of the shaft, t seconds after the beginning of the motion, the greatest rate of working 

in foot-poundals per second is tt-.-j— «/7 i7\ • The mass of the wheel may be 

*^ ^ Mgt*-2h{m-{-M) '' 

considered to be condensed in its rim. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Let the force F act on the rim for a time t'. This force communicates a 
momentum FH to the system, which (since the system comes to rest after a time t) is 
equal to that removed by gravity in the whole ascent, therefore Ft!^MgU If f ' is 
the space ascended in the time t', the force F communicates a work F9\ which is 
equal to that removed by gravity in the whole ascent ^, therefore F8'=Mgh, Since 
the mass moved is if+m and F-Mg is the acting force we have also the two 
equations (Jtf+m)v'=(F-ilfp) t', (3/+fn)f'=i (F-Mg) f* where v' is the velocity at 
the time f (Art. 25). These four equations determine F, ft v\ «'. The rate of 
adding work to the system is Fv (Art. 72), and this is greatest when v is greatest, 
i.e. when v—v\ The result follows without difficulty. 

Ex. 4. A train of mass m runs from rest at one station to stop at the next at a 
distance {. The full speed is V and the average speed is r. The resistance at the 
rails when the brake is not applied is uVllg of the weight of the train and when the 
brake is applied it is u'Vllg of the weight of the train. The pull of the engine has 
one constant value when the train is starting and another when it runs at full speed. 
Prove that the average rate at which the engine works in starting the train is 

^V^ (u + V)ll, where ^ = | " ^ - ^ • [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

There axe three stages of the journey. During the first the engine puUs with 
force Ft the acceleration is Fjm - uVjly and the velocity increases from zero to V. 
During the second stage the velocity is uniform and equal to K, the pull F' of the 
engine just balancing the resistance. During the third the engine stops working, 
the brake is applied and the acceleration is - u'Vjl, Using the formulie of Art. 25, 
and remembering that the sum of the spaces in the three stages is Z, while the 
average velocity is I divided by the sum of the times, we deduce F. The average 
rate of working is the quotient "work by time," Art. 72; daring the first stage 
thisi8Ffi/^=iFF. 

Ex. 5. The cage of a coal-pit is lowered for the first third of the shaft with a 
constant acceleration, for the next third it descends with uniform velocity, and then 
a constant retarding fbroe just brings it to rest as it reaches the bottom of the shaft. 
If the time of descent is equal to that taken by a particle in falling four times the 
whole depth, prove that the pressure of the man inside on the bottom of the cage 
was at the beginning 28/48ths of his weight. [ColL Ex. 1897.] 

The initial acceleration / is found to be 25^/48. If JR be the pressure required 
the equation of motion of the man is mf=tng - B. This leads to the value of R. 

Ex. 6. One engine A starting from rest generates in two minutes in a train a 
velocity of 45 miles per hour while it passes over a distance of 1 mile on the level. 
Another engine B of equal weight can pull the same train up an incline of sin'*^ 1/80 
at a full speed.of 20 miles per hour. Assuming that the resistance due to friction, <fto. 
is constant and equal to the weight of 12 lbs. per ton, prove that the time average of 
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the horse-power at which A works for the two minutes is 1*52... times the horse- 
power of B. [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex, 7. A window is supported by two cords passing over pulleys in the frame- 
work of the window (which it loosely fits) and is connected with counterpoises each 
equal to half the weight of the window. One cord breaks, and the window descends 
with acceleration/. Prove that the coefficient of friction between the window and 

the framework is ^ — ^rr- * where a is the height and b the breadth of the window. 

[Ck>ll. Ex. 1896.] 

Let the pressures of the window against the framework on one side at the bottom, 

on the other at the top, be i2, E\ Since the window does not move sideways or 

turn round, we have the statical conditions R=B\ T&=2JBa. Considering the 

vertical motion for the weight alone and for both bodies respectively, we have 

iMf^T-iMg, }3f/=Jilfp-M2-B. 
These determine fi. 

Ex. 8. A two- wheeled vehicle is being drawn along a level road with velocity v : 
the wheels (radius c) are connected by an axle (radius r) fixed to them and the weight 
of the vehicle exclusive of the wheels and axle is TT, and its centre of gravity is 
vertically above the middle point of the axle. Prove that if the shafts are in a 
horizontal plane with the tops of the wheels, the horse is working at the rate 

-77-= — «-r-»TT> where \ is the angle of friction between the axle and its bearings. 

[Cdl Ex. 1895.] 

The vehicle, being in uniform motion^ is in equilibrium under the action of the 
pull F of the horse, the reaction R of the fkxle acting at some angle ^ to the vertical 
and the friction JRtanX. The equations of Statics give F, i2, and $t and the 
required rate of working is Fv. 

Ex. 9. A particle of mass m is suspended from a fixed point by a string of 
length a, and from m is suspended another particle of mass m' by a string of length 
d. If a horizontal velocity be ^suddenly communicated to m, show that the tensions 
of the strings are immediately increased by amounts which are in the ratio 

1 -♦- ,!^ ^, : 1. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

m' (a + b) *• •* 

Let T, T' be the tensions of the strings above and below m. Since m describes a 
circle whose centre is 0, its vertical acceleration is v'/a, hence — =:T- T'-~ mg. 



The vertical acceleration of m' is equal to that of m plus that due to the relative 
motion. Belatively to m it begins to describe a circle of radius b with a velocity v, 
the relative vertical acceleration is therefore v'/&, see Art. 89. Hence 

Solving these equations the result follows at once. 

Ex. 10. In the system of pulleys in which the string, passing round each pulley, 
has one end attached to a fixed beam and the other to the pulley next above, there 
is no "power" and no "weight.'' The n moveable pulleys are all of equal weight, 
they are smooth, and can all be treated as particles in calculating their motions. 
The string is witihout mass. Prove that the acceleration of the lowest pulley is 
8i7/(2«.t-l). [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

B. D. . .3 
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The equation of mozaentum for the rth pulley oounting downwards is 

where T^ and T«^xf l>ouig the power and weight, are zero. Also the Telodty of each 
pulley is half that of the one just above. Multiplying these equations by 1, 2, 
2^ ... 2^^ beginning at the lowest and adding the results the tensions disappear. 

Ex, 11. In the system of pulleys in which each string is attached to the weight, 
there are two pulleys, the weight of the moveable pulley being to, the power P and 

the weight W, Prove that the aooeleration of W is g ^r, Zr • [Coll. Ex. 1897.1 

Ex, 12. A prism with axis horizontal and whose section by a plane perpen- 
dicular to it is a regular polygon ABCD... of 4n sides is fixed with the uppermost 
face AB horizontal, and n equal particles are placed at the middle points of AB, 
£C, &Q, These are connected by a continuous string which passes over smooth 
pulleys at the comers B, C, Ac, Assuming that the faces are smooth, prove that 

the initial acceleration ^Li^^L'^)- i^^- ^^* ^^^7.} 

Ex, 18. Two equal particles are connected by a string one point of which is fixed 
and the particles are describing circles of radii a and b about this point with the 
same angular velocity so that the string is always straight. The string is suddenly 
released, prove that the tensions of the two portions are altered in the ratios 
{a+b) : 2a and (a + b) : 2b, [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Before the release the tensions are mv^ja and mv^lb, where Vila=vjb = ta. 
After the release the relative space velocity is v=Vj+Vj. The acceleration of each 
particle being Tim, the relative acceleration is 2Tlm, Since the relative path of 
either is a circle of radius r=:ia+by the relative acceleration is v'/r. Equating 
these, the tension is mv*l2r. The result follows. 

Ex, 14. A cubical box slides down a rough- inclined plane, whose- coefficient of 
friction is /a, two sides of the base being horizontal. If the box contain sufficient 
water just to cover the base of the vessel, prove that the volume of the water is 
ifA times the internal volume of the vessel. [GoU. Ex. 1897.] 

The relative acceleration of a particle of water and the box must be perpendicular 
to the surface. 

70. v--'"^^*' and Ancnlar Btomentoin. Let the momentum mv of any 
particle P of a system be represented in direction and magnitude (Art. 54) by a 
straight line PP*. Since velocities obey the parallelogram law, we may proceed as 
in Statics and replace the momentum PP' by three linear momenta at any assumed 
origin in the directions of the axes, and three couple momenta. 

Let the coordinates of the particle hex,y,z and the direction cosines be \, /a, y. 
The three linear momenta being the resolved parts of mv are mvX, mvfi, mvi^ 
respectively. These are often called linear momenta. The three couple momenta 
are the moments of the momentum mv about the axes. We know by the corre- 
sponding theorem in Statics that these moments are 

mv 
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These are called the angular momenta about the axes. 

The linear momentum of a particle in any direction iz the rezolved part of the 
momentum in that direction. The angular momentum about a straight line is the 
moment of the momentum about that straight line. 
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Impulsive Forces. 

80. Impulsive forces. In some cases the forces act only 
for a very short time, yet, being of great magnitude, produce 
perceptible effects. Let a force F act on a particle of mass m 
for a time T, Let v be the velocity at any time t less than T, 
and let F, F' be the velocities at the beginning and end of the 
interval T, We have 

m^ = F, .-. m{r^r)=^j^Fdt (1). 

Let the force F increase without limit while the duration T 
decreases without limit. The integral may have a finite limit, 
say P. The equation then becomes 

m(V'--V) = P (2). 

If Vi, Vs are the greatest and least velocities during the impact, 
the space described lies between ViT and vjl^, and both these are 
zero in the limit. The particle therefore has not had time to move, 
but its velocity hus been changed from V to V\ This sudden 
change of velocity is the distinguishing characteristic of an 
impulse. 

We may consider that a proper measure has been found for a 
force when from that measure we can deduce all the effects of 
the force. Since in the case of the limiting force the change of 
velocity is the only element to be determined we may measure 
such a force by the quantity P. When P is known, the change 
of velocity is given by (2). 

81. An impulse or blow is the limit of a force whose magnitude 
is infijutely great and time of action infinitely small. A finite 
force F is measured by the momentum generated per unit of time. 
An impulse P is measured by the whole momentum generated 
during the whole time of action, that is, P^JFdt 

When the direction of the force F remains fixed in space 
during its time of action, the resolved part of P in any direction 
is also the limit of the resolved part of F. When the direction 
of ^ is not fixed in space, we resolve F into its components X, Y. 
The integrals of these, viz. Xi ==JXdt, Yi=JYdt, are defined to be 
the components of the limiting impulse. 

3—2 
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Strictly speaking, there axe no impulsive forces in nature^ but 
there are some forces which are very great and which act only for 
a short time. The blow of a hammer is a force of this kind. Such 
forces should be treated as finite forces if the small displacements 
during the time of action cannot- be neglected, and as impulses 
when these are imperceptible. 

82. The general equations of impulsive motion follow frbm 
those of finite forces. If (uu Vi) are the Cartesian components of 
velocity we have, by Art. 73, 

^dui yr dvi ^ 

where X, Y are the components of a finite force F. Let (t^, i^), 
(u', v') be the components of the velocity just before and just 
after the action of any impulse. Let X^—jXdt, Ti=fYdt be 
the components of the impulse. Art. 81: We then have by inte- 
gration, 

These equations may be summed up in the following working 

rule, 

/ Res. Mom. \ / Res. Mom. \ _ /Resolved\ 

\after impulse/ \before impulse/ " \ impulse / * 

83. Elastic smooth bodies. When two spheres of any 
hard material impinge on each other they appear to separate 
almost immediately and a fijute change of velocity is generated 
in each by the mutual action. Let the centres of gravity of the 
spheres be moving before impact in the same straight line with 
velocities u, v. After impact they will continue to move in the 
same straight line ; let u\ v be their velocities. Let m, mf be the 
masses, R the action between them. The equations of motion are 

m(u'-w) = -iJ, m' (v' - v) = JB (1). 

These equations are not sufficient to determine the three quanti- 
ties u\ t/ and R. To obtain a third equation we must consider 
what takes place during the impact. 

Each of the balls is slightly compressed by the other, so that 
they are no longer perfect spheres. Each also in general tends 
to return to its original shape, so that there is a rebound. The 
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period of impact may therefore be divided into two parts. Firstly, 
the period of compression, during which the distance between the 
centres of gravity of the two bodies is diminishing and secondly, 
the period of restitution in which the distance is increasing. The 
first period terminates when the two centres of gravity have the 
same instantaneous velocity, the second when the bodies separate. 

The ratio of the magnitude of the action between the bodies 
during the period of restitution to that during compression is 
found to be different for bodies of different materials. If the 
bodies regain their original shapes very slowly the separation 
may take place before this occurs and then the action during 
restitution is less than that during compression. 

In some cases the force of restitution may be neglected, and 
the bodies are then said to be inelastic. In this case we have just 
after the impact u' = v. This gives 

^ mm' . . , mu + m'v ,^v 

-B = ,(u — v\ .*. u= 7- (2). 

If the force of restitution cannot be neglected, let R be the 
whole action between the balls, R^ the action up to the moment 
of greatest compression. The magnitude of R can be found by 
experiment. This may be done by observing the values of u' 
and i/ and thus determining R by means of the equations (1). 
Such experiments were made in the first instance by Newton 
and led to the result that R/R^ is a constant ratio which depends 
on the materials of which the balls are made. Let this constant 
ratio be called 1 + c. The quantity e is never greater than unity; 
in the limiting case when e=l the bodies are said to be perfectly 
elastic. 

The Newtonian law R/R^ = 1 + e gives only a first approxi- 
motion to the motion, and is not to be regarded as strictly true 
under all circumstances. 

The value of e being supposed to be known the velocities after 
impact may be easily found. The action i2o must be first calcu- 
lated as if the bodies were inelastic, the value of R may then be 
deduced by multiplying hj 1+e. This gives 

^=J^<»-'')<i+*) <^>- 

m + m 



(3). 
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The three equations comprised in (1) and (3) give the whole 
motion. Substituting from (3) in (1), we have 

lA = - . , -, (u — ») 

m+m m+m 

, mu + mfv me , . 
m+m m+m ^ 

84. We notice as a useful corollary that 

v' — w' = — «(i; — u) (4). 

The rdaUve velocity after impact bears to the relative velocity before 
inupact the ratio of —etc 1. 

By the third law of motion the momentum gained by one ball 
is equal to that lost by the other; the whole momentum being un- 
altered by the impact. Hence 

mu' + mV = mu + m^v (5). 

This result follows also by eliminating R between the equations (1). 

The equations (4) and (5) may be used to determine u\ v\ 
when the impulse R is not required. 

86. When two perfectly elastic spheres of equal m^iss impinge 
on each other the bodies exchange velocities. In this case, by (3), 

iJ = m (t^ — v) 
and the equations (1) then show that u' = v, v=u. Conversely 
we may show in ' the same way that if the spheres exchange 
velocities their masses are equal and the elasticity is perfect. 

86. When a sphere impinges on a fixed plane, we regard the 
plane as an infinitely large mass. Putting m' infinite, we find 

JB = mu (1 + e), u' == — eu, v' = 0, 

ihe velocity of the sphere is therefore reversed in direction and its 
magnitude is multiplied by e. 

Ex. If the plane be in motion with a velocity T, prove that the velocity of the 
sphere after the rebound is -eu + V {i + e), 

87. If on^ sphere, of mass m impinge directly on another of 
mass m' which is at rest and if m = m^e, the equation (3) gives 
R^mu. The impinging sphere therefore loses its whole mo- 
mentum and is reduced to rest. 

In the same way, let n spheres be placed in a row at rest 
and let their masses form a geometrical progression of ratio l/e. 
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If any velocity is given to the first, it will strike the next in order 
and be reduced to rest. The second will strike the third and 
remain at rest and so on. Finally the last sphere will proceed 
onwards with the whole momentum communicated to the first. 

If the spheres are perfectly elastic, e = l and the same things 
happen when the masses are equal. 

If the spheres are placed close together, they are only in 
apparent contact ; and each impact will still be concluded before 
the next begins. Each ball transfers the momentum to the next 
in order and remains in apparent rest, the last ball moving 
onwards with the whole momentum communicated to the first. 

This may partly explain why, in some cases when blows have 
been given by the wind or sea to masses of masonry, the stones 
to leeward have been more disturbed than those exposed to the 
blows. 



Ex. A series of perfectly elastic balls are arranged in the same straight 
line, one of them impinges directly on the next and so on ; prove that if their 
masses form a geometrical progression of which the common ratio is 2, their 
velocities after impact will form a geometrical progression of which the common 
ratio is 2/3. [Math. Tripos, 1S60.] 

89. Two smooth homogeneous spheres A and B impinge 
cbliqtiely on each other. To find the subse- 
quent motion, f 

Let the common tangent plane at the T 

point of contact be the plane of ay, and T^"'^^ 
let the common normal be the axis of z, // 

The spheres being smooth the mutual im- V/ / 

pulse acts along the axis of z. y" 

Let Fi, Fa be the velocities of the tWo 
spheres, before impact, F/, F^' the velocities after. Let 

be the components of the velocities Fi, Fg, and let the same 
letters, when accented, represent the components of F/, Fa'. Let 
m, m' be the masses. 

Since the impulse has no components parallel to the axes of 
4? and y, we have . 
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CoDsidering next the normal impulse, we find as before 

771 + m 7W- 7/1 

These equations determine the components of the velocities after 
the impact. 

When the bodies are rough, the mutual impulse does not 
necessarily act along the common normal. The problem then 
becomes more complicated. The reader will find this case discussed 
in the author's Rigid Dynamics, 

90. When two imperfectly elastic spheres impinge on each 
other y vis viva is always lost. 

First, let the spheres impinge directly on each other. We 
have, as in Art. 83, 

yv mm'' , \ /I . \ / -B / R 

^ = ;;rr;^' (^ "^ ^) (^ + ^)' V'^^^i;^' ^=^ + ;v- 

m + m m m 

• a 

.-. mtt'" + 7/iV" = 77iM"+mV+l2(t;-w)+jB '^^^ — t^\ R 

( mm ) 

= mu^ + TTiV 7 (u - vV (1 - e*). 

m + m ^ ' ^ ' 

The last term being essentially negative, the vis viva is decreased 
by the impact. 

Ne(ct, let the spheres impinge obliquely. Let 2T be the 
vis viva before, 2T' that after the impulse. Then, as in Art. 69 

while 2T' is expressed by the same formula after the letters w, v, w 
have been accented. Hence 

2r-2r = - J!^ (t(,, -«(;,)« (l-e»). 

m + Tn ^ 

It follows that vis viva is always lost. 

If V is the relative normal velocity before impact, the vis viva 

lost is ^,F' (!-«•). 
Tn + m 

The vis viva after impact is equal to the vis viva before only 
when 6=sl, that is, when the bodies are perfectly elastic. It is 
evident that Wi ccmnot be equal to ti/g or e — — 1. 
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01. Ex. 1. Partioles are projected from a given point il in all directions and 
obliquely impinge on a fixed plane of elasticity e» Prove that after reflexion the 
directions of motion diverge from a point B, where AB intersects the fixed plane at 
right angles in some point M, and BN=:e . AM, 

Let AP be the path of a particle before impact, PQ that after. Let QP 
produced intersect the perpendicular AM produced in some point B, The com- 





ponent of velocity, u, along MP is unchanged by the impact, while that perpendicular, 
viz. v, becomes ev and is reversed in direction, 

.'. iaji QPx=evlu=etaxiAPM. 

It immediately follows that MB^e . ilM, so that every reflected path intersects the 
perpendicular from A in the same point. 

By using this theorem we can trace the course of a particle after successive 
reflexions from any number of fixed planes. To take a simple case, let it be 
required to find how. a particle should be horizontally projected from a given point 
A on the fioor, that after reflexion at two vertical walls Ox^ Oy^ it may pass 
through another given point A\ We draw a perpendicular AB to the first wall 
and take MB=:eAM. A perpendicular is drawn from B to the second wall, and 
C is taken so that CN=e . BN, Then, since all the paths after the first and second 
refiexions pass through B and C respectively, the required path AQPA' is found by 
joining A'ioO,QtoB and P to A. 

Ex. 2. A particle of elasticity e is projected along a horizontal plane from the 
middle point of. one of the sides of an isosceles right-angled triangle so as after 
reflexion at the hypothennse and remaining side to return to the same point; 
prove that the cotangents of the angles of reflexion are e + 1 and e + 2 respectively. 

[Math. Tripos, 1851.] 

92. A free system of mvtucdly attracting particles is in motion. 
Prove (1) that the centre of gravity moves in a straight line with 
uniform velocity, and (2) that the motion of the centre of gravity 
is not affected by arly impacts between the particles. 

The mutual attraction between any two particles is measured 
by the momentum transferred from one to the other per unit 
of time; the mutual impulse is measured by the whole mo- 
mentum transferred. In either case it follows by the third law 
of motion that the whole momentum of the two particles and the 
components in any directions, are unaltered by their mutual 
action. 
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Let (^, ^i), (x^, y^), &c. be the Cartesian coordinates and (t/,, t;,), 
(tia» Va), &c. the components of velocity at any time t Since 

we have by differentiation uXm = ]Smt^, vSm =:: Xmv, It has just 
been shown that the components 2mt£, Smv are unaltered by 
the mutual attraction or impact of any two particles. Hence 
the components of the velocity of the centre of gravity, viz, u, v, 
are constant throughout the motion. The path of the centre of 
gravity is therefore the straight line x = ut + A, y — vt + B, and 
the velocity is the resultant of u, v. 

If all the particles were suddenly collected together at the 
centre of gravity, each particle having its momentum unaltered 
in direction and magnitude, the momentum of the collected 
mass would be the resultant of the transferred momenta The 
equations u%m = 'Emu, tiSm == Xmv assert that the centre of 
gravity of the particles before collection moves exactly as the 
collected mass does. 

93. The effect of the mutual action of two particles (whether 
attracting or impinging on each other) is to transfer a momentum 
from one to the other whose direction is the straight line joining 
the particles. Hence the moment of the momentum about any 
straight line is unaltered by the transference. The moment of 
the momentum of the whole system (that is, its angular mo- 
mentum, Art. 79), about any straight line is unaltered by the 
mutual actions of the particles. 

In a system of mutually attracting or impinging particles, the 
components of its linear momentum along, and the angular momenta 
about, any fixed straight lines are constant, except so far as they may 
be altered by the action of external forces. This is only the third 
law of motion more fully explained. 

04. BzaaplM*. Ex, 1. If a system of mutually attracting particles were 
suddenly to become rigidly comieoted together, determine the conditions that the 
rigid body should be at rest. 

The rigid body will possess the same momenta as the system but difFerently 
distributed. If the momenta of all the particles are in equilibrium, the rigid body 
has no component of momentum in any direction and no moment of momentum 

* Many of these examples are taken from the examination papers for the 
entrance and minor scholarships in the several coUeges. 
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about any straight line. It is therefore at rest. By the rales of Statics the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the eqailibriam are (1) the whole linear 
momentum along each axis of coordinates is zero, (2) the angular momentum 
about each axis is zero. 

Ex. 2. Particles of equal mass travel round the sides of a closed skew polygon 
in the same direction, one starting from each comer and the Telodfey of each is 
proportional to the side along which it moves. Prove that their centre of gravity 
is at rest and that it coincides with the centre of gravity of the sides of the polygon 
supposing the masses of the sides to be equaL Prove also that if one particle be 
removed, the centre of gravity of the remaining particles describes a polygon whose 
sides are parallel and proportional to those of the original polygon. 

Since the sides exert no pressures on the particles the centre of gravity moves 
in a straight line with uniform velocity whatever the momenta of the particles 
may be. When, as in the problem, the momenta are parallel and proportional to 
the sides of a closed figure, the components Smu and Zmv of Art. 92 are zero, and 
the centre of gravity is therefore at rest. The other parts of the question then 
follow at once. 

Ex, 8. An explosion occurs in a rigid body at rest, and the particles fly off in 
different directions. If in any subsequent positions they were suddenly connected 
together, prove that the rigid body thus formed would be at rest. 

Ex. 4. A number of particles originally in a straight line fall from rest, and 
rebound from a partially elastic horizontal plane. Prove that, at any time, the 
particles which have rebounded once lie in a parabola. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex* 6. Two small spheres of equal mass can move inside a rough endless 
horizontal tube of length I. One sphere impinges with velocity v on the other at 
rest. If the firietion of the tube produce a retardation / in either sphere and if 
after impact the spheres just meet again, prove that 2fl=t}^e, [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 6. Four equal balls of the same material are projected simultaneously 
with equal velocities from the comers of a square towards its centre, and meet in 
the neighbourhood of the centre. Show that they return to the comers with 
velocities reduced in the ratio of the coefficient of restitution to unity. 

[CoU. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex, 7. Two equal spheres each of mass m are in contact on a smooth hori- 
zontal table, a third equal sphere of mass m' impinges symmetrically on them. 
Prove that this sphere is reduced to rest by the impact if 2m'=Sme, and find the 
loss of kinetic energy by the impact. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 8. Two equal balls lie in contact on a table. A third equal ball Impinges 
on them, its centre moving along a line nearly coinciding with a horizontal conmion 
tangent. Assuming that the periods of the two impacts do not overlap, prove that 
the ratio of the velocities which either ball will receive according as it is struck 
first or second is 4 : 8 - e, where e is the coefficient of restitution. 

[Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex. 9. A heavy particle tied to a string of length { is projected horizontally 
with a velocity V from the point to which it is attached. Show that the eneigy 
lost by the impulse is a minimum when V*=lgl>jS: see Arts. 27, 90. 

[CoU. Ex. 1896.] 
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Ex, 10. A partide of mass m lies at the middle point C of a straight tahe AB 
of mass Jf and length 2a, both of whose ends are closed. It is shot along the tube 
with velocity F. Prove that it will pass the middle point of the tube in the same 

direction after a time -^(l+-\,e being the coefficient of restitution between the 

particle and either end of the tube ; and that in this time the tube will have 

moved forward a distance jz ( ^ +~ ) • [OoU. Ex. 1895.] 

The particle traverses the length CA=ia\n a time ajV and after impact has a 
relative velocity eV, It therefore traverses the length AB^2a in a time 2a/«r, 
and after impact at B has a relative velocity eT. It traverses the remaining 
length BC=a in the time ajeW. The whole time T is the sum of these three 
times. The particle is now at the same point C of the tube as before, the distance 
traversed by the tube is therefore equal to that traversed by the centre of gravity 
of the system. Since the initial velocities of the particle and tube are V and zero» 
the velocity of the centre of gravity is v=fnVI{M+m). The distance traversed is 
therefore vT, 

Ex. 11. A particle is projected inside a straight tube of length 2a, closed at 
each end, which lies on a smooth horizontal table and whose mass is equal to that 
of the particle. Prove that, at the moment just before the fourth impact the tube has 
described a distance 15a, if the coefficient of restitution is }, and find the proportion 
of kinetic energy which has disappeared. * [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 12. A smooth particle of mass m is at rest in a rectangular box of mass 
M which is free to move down a smooth plane inclined at an angle a to the 
horizon, the lowest edge of the box being horizontal, and the particle at its middle 
point. Suddenly the box is started down the plane with velocity V. Prove that 
if the coefficient of restitution be unity, the particle will strike the top and 
bottom of the box after equal successive intervals of time; and that the spaces 
travelled by the box in the first and second of these intervals are as 

V^+glBina:^^V*+BgUma, 

where 21 is the length of the box. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 13. A perfectly elastic ball is projected vertically with velocity v,, from a 
point in a rigid horizontal plane, and when its velocity is v, an equal ball is 
projected vertically from the same point also with velocity v^; show, (1) that the 
time that elapses between successive impacts of the two baUs is vjgt (2) that the 
heights at which they take place are alternately 

(8^1 - vj (vi +v^lBg and (^i+v^ (v^ - v^ySg, 

(8) that the velocities of the balls at the impacts are equal and opposite and 
alternately ((v^-Vg) and ((v^+v,). [Bfath. Tripos, 1896.] 

Since the balls exchange velocities at each impact, we may suppose that they 
pass through each other, one ball following the other at an interval r=(ri - v^lg. 

Ex. 14. A weight of mass fit and a bucket of mass m' are connected by a light 
inelastic string which passes over a smooth pulley. These bodies are released f^om 
rest when a particle whose mass is p and coefficient of elasticity e falls with 
vertical velocity V upon the bucket. Prove that a second collision wili occur between 
the partide and bucket after a time e {m+m') Vjmg and find the condition that the 
bodies should then be in their initial positions. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 
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Ex, 15. A particle is projected from a point on the inner oiroomfeience of a 
cironlar hoop, free to moTe on a horizontal plane. Prove that if the particle 
return to the position of projection after two impacto, its original direction most 

make with the radius through the point an angle tan~^ {«*/(! +€+^}^* 

[GoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 16. Two balls of masses M, m (centres A and B), are tied together by a 
string, and lie on a smooth table with the string straight. A ball of mass m' 
(centre C) moving on the tabte with velocity V parallel to the string strikes the 
ball of mass m, so that the angle ABC is acute and equal to a. Prove that M starts 

with a velocity ^— t-t-^j j^ ' — ^ , e being the coefficient of restitution 

•^ ifiii'sin'a+m(Af +m+my 

between m and tnf, [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Let U' be the velocity of m' after impact in the direction CB, v^ the common 

velocity of M, m in the direction AB^ v^ the velocity of m perpendicular to AB ; 

then m'{U'- Fco8a)= -R, Since R cos a has to move both M and m, while 

J{ sin a affects m only, 

(Af+m)v/=i2co8a, ifit73'=JR8ina. 

At the moment of greatest compression, the velocities of m\ m along CB are equal 

V = Vi cos a + v/ sin a. 

These equations give R, Multiplying the result by 1 + e the second equation then 
gives t?i', 

Ex. 17. Three particles At B, C whose masses are m, m', m", connected by 

straight strings, are placed at rest on a smooth table, and the obtuse angle ABC is 

T - a. U A receive a blow F parallel to CB prove that C will begin to move with a 

, .. m'Fcos** 

velocity -7- — ; „ . , . 

m'Zm + mm" sm' a 

Let T, 2* be the impulsive tensions of AB, BC, Since A, B must have equal 

velocities along BA 

(F cos a - r)/m = (T - 2* cos o)/m'. 

Since B, C have equal velocities along BC 

( r cos o - jr)/m' = Vjm", 

These equations determine T and T', and the result required is Tjm", 

Ex, 18. Two smooth spheres whose coefficient of restitution is « are attached 
by inextensible strings to fixed points. One of them, whose mass is m, describing 
a circle with velocity v, impinges upon the other whose mass is m' and which is at 
rest. If the line of centres makes an angle with the string attached to m and 
the strings at that, instant cross each other at right angles, then m' begins to 

describe a circle with velocity "*^ "^"//"^^ f ^f t!^ [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

•^ mcos^^+m'sm"^ 

Let il, B be the centres of m, m', and let the strings be attached to D, £. Let 
DA intersect EB in C. The force B on m acts along BA and makes an angle B 
with AD, Let v\ to' be the velocities of m, m' along EC and CD, Then 

. 0=-r+Bcos^) mV=i2 cos 9) 

m(t?'-r)=-Bsin^) * 0=-r'+Bsin^ * 
At the moment of greatest compression, the velocities of m, m' along AB are equal, 
.'. o'sin^sw'cos 9. This determines the value of B, and the required velocity is 
i2(l+e)cos^/m'. 
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Ex, 19. A smooth inelastio sphere of radias r and mass m is suspended by a 
string aboTe a horizontal table, and another smooth inelastic sphere of radias r' and 
mass m' is moving on the table; proTe that the cotangent of the angle throogh 
which the direction of motion of the second sphere is deflected by a collision is 

\ 1 where a and b are the vertical and horizontal distances of 

^ {(r+r')«-a"-6*}* 

the centre of the first sphere from the path of the second before impact. 

[Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

We notice that the vertical motion of one sphere is stopped by the reaction of 
the table, while that of the other is not stopped by the tension of the string. 

Ex, 20. Fonr equal particles are connected by three equal strings AB, BC, CD 
and lie on a horizontal plane with the strings taut in the form of half a regular 
hexagon. An impulse is applied at il in the direction DA, Prove that the initial 
tension of BC is one-fourteenth of the impulse. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 21. If three inelastic particles, m^, m^, m^, moving with velocities o^, v„ Vg 
making angles a, /3, y, with each other, impinge and coalesce, prove that the loss of 
energy is ^'V>,'i^+rn,)-^m , m^,v,o^y ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Ex, 22. A shot whose mass is m penetrates a thickness « of a fixed plate of 

mass 3f , prove that, if ilf is free to move, the thickness penetrated is a / ( 1 + ^ ) . 

[ColL Ex. 1896.] 
The mass m strikes M with a velocity v^ and continues to move inwards until m 
and 3f have the same velocity Vi=mvJ{M+m), If F be the resistance regarded as 
constant, x and x + ff the spaces described by M and m, 

Eliminating x, we find 2F(r=VQ^Mml{M+m), When M is infinite, 2F8=vfin. 
The ratio aji follows. This problem may also be easily solved by considering 

the relative motion. 

• 

Ex, 28. A smooth uniform hemisphere of mass M is sliding with velocity V 
on an inelastic horizontal plane with which ito base is in contact; a sphere of 
smaller mass m is dropped vertically so as to strike the first on the side towards 
which it is moving, at an inclination of 45°; prove that if the hemisphere be 

stopped dead, the sphere must have fallen through a height -7r\i zs-^ where e 

2g(l + eym^ 

is the coefficient of restitution between them. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 



CHAPTER 11. 



RECTILINEAR MOTION. 

Solution of the Eqvaiion of Motion, 

95. Let us suppose that a particle of mass m is constrained 
to move in a straight line, which we may call the axis of x, under 
the action of forces whose component along x\s F. Let F= mX. 
We have seen in the previous chapter that the equation of motion 

d^x F ^ 
dt^ m 

Properly this equation gives X when ^ is a known function of t, 
and therefore answers the question, gi-oen the motion^ wfiat is the 
force ? Usually we require the solution of the converse problem, 
given the decelerating force X (Art. 68), find the motion. To deter- 
mine this, we must regard the equation of motion as a differential 
equation and seek for its solution. 

96. Li the general case X may be a function of x and t and 
also of the velocity v of the particle. But the equation can only 
be solved in limited cases. We shall examine these solutions in 
turn. 

Let us suppose that X is a function of t only, say X =^f(t). 
By integration we have 

where suffixes have been used to represent integrations with 
regard to t. 
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In this way x has been expressed as a function of t, leaving 

the constants A and B undetermined. As this value of x satisfies 

the differential equation, whatever values A and B may have, 

there is nothing in that equation to help us in finding these two 

constants. We must have recourse to some other data. These 

are the initial conditions of the motion. Let us suppose that 

the particle was projected at a time t^a, from a point determined 

by a; ~ 6 with a velocity v^c. Then remembering that v = dxjdt, 

we have 

c «/ (p) + A, h =/, (a) + ila + fi. 

Solving these, we find A and B, The motion is therefore given by 
«^ =/, (0 + [c -/ (a)} t + {h^a4^ + af, (a) -/, (a)j. 
97. Let X he afwrvabion of x only, say X=f{x), 

•••S=-^<^)--: w- 

Multiply by ^. __=/(^)_. 

Integrate (^J = 2/ (a;) + ^ (2). 

.:v=^ = ±{2/,(x) + A}^ <3). 

To' determine the value of A and the sign of the radical we use 

the initial conditions. Let us suppose that when t = a, a; = 6, and 

v = c. We then have 

<f-2f,(b) = A (4). 

c = ±{2f,(b) + A}i .....(5). 

If c is not zero, the radical must have the same sign as c, Le. the 
radical is positive or negative according as the direction of the 
initial velocity makes x increase or decrease. If however c = 0, 
we notice that the particle will begin to move in the direction 
in which the force acts; the radical therefore follows the sign 
of the initial value of X. Since X is a filnction of x only, it is 
obvious that if the initial value of X is also zero, the particle is 
at rest in a position of equilibrium and that there will be no 
motion. 

We now have 

, — j = « + 5 (6). 



! 
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Representing the left-hand side of this equation, after the in- 
tegration has been effected, by ^ {x\ we have 

4>{x)^t + B (7). 

To find B we recur again to the given initial conditions, viz. that 
x^b when t^ia, hence B^il^(b) — a, 

98. The equation (7) determines t when x is known, i.e. it 
gives the time at which the particle passes over any given point 
of the straight line along which it moves. If we require the 
position of the particle at any given time, we must solve the 
equation and express 

^ = ^(0 (8). 

The solution of this algebraical equation may lead to different 
values of x, thus we may have a? = -^j {t\ «? = -^j (<), &c. We have 
yet to determine which of these represents the actual motion. 
We notice that since the equation (7) is satisfied hy x^h.t^a^ 
one at least of these values of x must satisfy this condition. All 
the others must then be excluded as not agreeing with the given 
initial conditions. If more than one of these solutions could 
satisfy this condition, the equation obtained by putting ^^a in 

(7), viz. ^ (a?) = a + fi, 

must have equal roots. Hence <l> {x) = when x ^b. Since ^ (x) 
represents the left-hand side of (6) it immediately follows that 
2/i(&) + il is infinite. But by (5) this cannot happen if the 
initial velocity c is finite. 

••. Subject of inUgraJtion infinite. Other points requiring attention arise 
when the integrals which ocoar are snch that the subject of integration is infinite 
at some point B of the path. Since the forces in nature are necessarily finite this 
cannot happen in the integral (2), for if /^ (x) were infinite its differential coefficient, 
f{x) for 9Lnj finite yalue of x, would also be infinite. In the integral (6) the subject 
of integration is infinite when the velocity is zero. 

We can use the integral (6) to find the time of transit from any point ^ to a point 
P as near as we please to B on the same side of B as il. If the result is infinite 
the particle never reaches B, If the time of arrival at B is finite we have to find 
the subsequent motion. 

As the particle approaches B the velodly is numerically decreasing and there- 
fore the accelerating force X has the opposite sign to the velocity. Supposing X 
not also to vanish at B, the particle after arriving at B mtut begin to retrace itg 
stepe. Considering B as a new initial position, the subsequent motion may be 
deduced from (8) by putting c=0. If X=0 also at B, the particle, as explained 
above, wiU remain there in equilibrium. 
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lOO. Ex, 1. A particle moves in a straight line under a central force tending 
to the origin and equal to n'/x*. Inyestigate the motion. 

Wehave 5?="? <^>- 

The minus sign is introduced because the left-hand side represents the' 
acceleration in the positive direction of x and the force acts towards the origin. 
We then find 



dx in* \^ 



(2). 



Let us suppose that the particle starts from rest at a vexy great or infinite 
distance from the origin ; then when x is infinite, dxjdt^O, Hence il =0, and the 
equation becomes 



dx_^ n 
dt~' X 



^=*- (8). 



Since the particle begins to move towards the centre of force the velocity is 
initially negative. We therefore take the negative sign. 

Multiplying by x and integrating, we find 

aB»=B-2fU (4). 

Initially when t=0, the particle is infinitely distant from the origin, i.e. x is 
infinite and therefore B is infinite. It follows that tiie particle does not get within 
a finite distance of the origin until after the lapse of an infinite time. 

If the initial conditions are slightly altered we may obtain a finite result. Let 
us suppose the particle to be initially projected at a distance ac=b (b being positive) 
with a velocity n/b towards the centre of force. Proceeding as before we find il =0, 
and as it is given that the initial velocity of the particle is negative, the radical 
has still the negative sign. We thus again arrive at the equation (4). Since x^h 
when t=0, we find Bsb*, and 

«= ±(6«-2nt)* (6). 

Since x is initially positive we must give the radical the positive sign. 

As t increases we see that x continually diminishes and when t=bl^l^ the 
partide arrives at the origin. Its velocity at that moment is found by putting 
x=0 in (8) and is easily seen to be infinite. 

Cases in which either the velocity or the force is infinite do not occur in nature. 
If we construct a central force by placing some attracting matter at the origin 
there would be an impact before the particle reached the origin and the whole 
motion would be changed. But as a matter of curiosity ^^ niay enquire what 
would be the subsequent motion if our equations held true for infinite velocities 
and forces. 

In this case the particle arrives at the origin with a negative velocity, we must 
therefore suppose that the radical in (2) does not change sign when the quantity 
passes through infinity at the origin. Hence since x now becomes negative, we 
must take the positive sign in (3) instead of the negative one hitherto used. This 
gives 2'=jB+ 2nt, where B need not necessarily have the same value as before. To 
find B we notice that at the initial stage of this part of the motion, xs=0 and 
t=b>/2n; we easily find that B= -l^. The motion after the particle has passed 

the origin is therefore given by x= - {2nt - 6^^. 
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Ex.2, If «=af*wehaTe^=-4r*-*=ii( -j , where -4=an(n-l). Let ns 
sappose that n > 2. 

A particle is placed at rest at the origin. Show that if acted on by X=Al^~^ 



«-s 



the sabfleqiient motion is given by x=at^t bat if acted on by XszA {xja) ^ the 
motion is given by 4^=0. 

Ex, 3. A particle is projected from the origin with a velocity ftp^ under the 

action of an accelerating force X= -i/i^{p- x)^> Prove that the particle comes to 
rest in the position of eqoilibzinm defined by x=p. 

101. Let the acting force X be a function of the velocity only, 
say X =f(v). The equation of motion now takes the form 

a-/w (n 

Integrating this, we have 

dv 



L 



Av)-'*^ **>■ 

writing <f> (v) for the integral on the left-hand side, this becomes 

0(t;) = e + il (3). 

Supposing as before that the particle is initially projected at a 
time t = a, with a velocity c, we have -4 = ^ (c) — a. 

Two rules are given in the theory of differential equations for 
the solution of the equation (3). The first rule requires us to 
solve the equation for t; and find v^'^{t), and as already ex- 
plained that solution is to be chosen which makes v^c when 
t^a. Remembering that v^dx/dt we then obtain x by inte- 
gration. 

If the equation (3) cannot be solved for v, we use the second 
rule. This requires us to recur to the form (1), eliminating dt by 
using the equation v = dx/dt, we have 



■••/ 



vdv J 
f(v) "*' 

vdv n /A\ 

m^"^^ ^*^- 



Thus after integration both x and t are expressed by (2) and (4) 
in terms of a subsidiary quantity v. We notice also that this 
subsidiary quantity has a djmamical meaning, viz. the velocity 
of the particle. 

4—2 
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lOS. Ex. 1. A particle ii prcjeeUd with a velocity V in a medium whoee 
reeietanee it irv", where nit a potitive quantity. The equation of motion is then 

S— <^)- 

dv ©1"* ^- 

.*. ^=-icdl; .-. j— ^=-r« + ^ (2). 

Measuring t from the moment of projeetion we have when t=0, v^V, hence 

yi-n 
A ss ^ — . We therefore find 

„i-ii-Fi-»=-(l-n)irt (8). 

If n<l the velocity decreases continually tram its initial value V, and vanithet 

yi-~n 
after a finite time^ viz. tssr- r— . The particle will then remain at rest, since 

X=0. 

If n>l, writing (8) in the form 

^i--i-^,=('»-i)«' {*). 

we see that the velocity decreases continnally and vanithet after an infinite time. 

If n=l4 these equations take an indeterminate form. Betnming to the equa- 
tion (2) we have 

log»=-irt+il; .-. i?«F«"** (6). 

It follows that the velocity decreases continually and vanithet after an if^finite 
time. 

In all these cases we can find the space described in any time t. Bemembering 
that v=dxldtt we have from (8), 

Determining B from the condition that x=0 when t=0 we find 

~(2-n)«j={Fi-«-(l-fi)jct}»^-F«-« (6). 

We may also find the velocity after the particle has described any space x. 

We begin with 

dv 

dx 

.'. f^-»A7=-jc<f«; .-. f;»-»=F*-*-(2-n)jcx (7). 

Let ns find the space described by the particle when v=0. 

yi-n yl-n 

If n<l, we have x^jj: :- and trz-r- r— as shown above; thus the particle 

{2-n)K (1 - n) If *^ 

comes to rest after describing a finite space in a finite time. 

yt-n 

If n>l and <2, we have x=7s — , - while t is infinite; the particle therefore 

(2-n)jc » x- 

comes to rest after describing a finite space in an infinite time. If n>2, we find 
that V vanishes when x is infinite and the particle describes an infinite space in an 
infinite time before it comes to rest. 

Ex. 2. If the resistance is kv, show that the particle comes to rest after 
describing the finite space Vjk in an infinite time. 
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Ex. 8. If the resistanoe is ko', proTe that the partiole defloribes an infinite 
spaoe in an infinite time before coming to rest. 

10«. Ex, 1. If X=f^{v),f{x) or X^f^{v)f{t), prove that the equation of 
motion can be solved by separating the variables. 

In the former ease we use vdvjdxssX, in the latter dvjdt^^X, 

Ex, 2. If Xssf{x)v^+F{x)v^ show that the equation of motion becomes 
linear by writing ©•^=y. 

Sx. 3. If X=/(v'/x) show that the equation of motion becomes homogeneous, 
and that the variables can be separated by writing v^=xy. 



Motion of a heavy particle. 

104. A heavy particle starting from rest slides down a rough 
straight line which is inclined to the vertical at a/n angle 0. It is 
required to find the motion. 

Let be the initial position of the particle, OV the vertical, 
Q the particle at any time t The accelerating force due to 





gravity is g cos 0. The pressure on the straight line being 
772^ sin 0, the retarding force due to friction is fig sin 0, where 
fi is the coefficient of friction. The whole accelerating force is 
therefore 

f=g (cos tf — ;* sin tf) = ^r sec € . cos (tf + €), 

where fi = tan e. Writing OQ = s, the equation of motion is 

d"« dv //I X /,v 

dJ^'^S"^®®^^*^^^*"*"^^ ^^^• 

Integrating, we find 

t;" = 2gs 8ec€cos(0 -^-e) '\' A. 

Since the particle starts from rest, v and s vanish together. We 
therefore have il = 0, and 

1^ — 2gs see € cos{0 + e) (2). 

To interpret this formula we make the angle VON^e and 
draw any straight line NVQ perpendicular to ON cutting the 
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vertical in V and the straight line along which the particle 
travels in Q. Then 0N= « cos (tf + e). It follows that ike velocity 
acquired in describing any chord OQ is independent of and is 
eqiud to that acquired in describing OV. 

If the chord OQ is taken on the same side of the vertical OV 
as N, the angle as above measured becomes negative. Since 
the friction varies as the pressure taken positively, it must now 
be represented by — fig sin 0, The theorem therefore only applies 
to the chords on the side of the vertical opposite to ON. 

If we make the figure turn round the vertical OV, the straight 
line OV will describe a right cone having OV for its axis and 
^ — 6 for the semi- vertical angle. The velocity acquired in 
descending any chord from rest at to the surface of this cone is 
equal to that acquired in descending OV. 

106. By integrating (1) twice with regard to t, and re- 
membering that both s and ds/dt vanish when ^ = 0, we find 

« = ^gsec€CO8(0-\-€)^ (3). 

We may interpret this formula by a similar geometrical con- 





struction. Making as before the angle VON^e, we see that, 
when t is constant, (3) represents the polar equation of a circle 
whose radius vector is s and whose centre G is situated on ON. We 
have therefore the following theorem. Describe any circle passing 
through and having its centre on ON, and let it cut the vertical 
through in some point V, The time of descent from rest at 
down amy chord OQ of this circle is the same as that down OV. The 
chord OQ must be on the side of OF remote firom the centre. 

In the same way if the circle is drawn above 0, we can show 
that the time of descent from rest at any point Q of the circle to 
is equal to the time down VO. 
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106* When the .straight line down which the particle slides is smooth ON 
coincides with the verticaL The cone in Art. 104 becomes a horizontal plane, and 
the circle in Art. 105 has OF for a diameter. We thus fall back on the well-known 
theorems (1) that the velocity acquired in descending from rest to a given hori- 
zontal plane is the same for all chords, (2) that the time of descending from rest at 
the highest point of a circle to the circle is the same for all chords. 

107. If the motion take place in the air we must make 
allowance for its resistance. Supposing the resistance to vary as 
the velocity, the equation of motion is 

S"/-*" W' 

where /= g sec e cos (0 + €). Remembering that v = ds/dt we find 
by integration 

!=>* — <2)' 

the constant being omitted because 8 and v vanish together. 
Transposing ks, the equation can be integrated again by following 
the ordinary rule for linear equations. We have 

Noticing that 8 should vanish when ^ = 0, we have c = l/«. 
Hence, restoring the value of/, 

5 = ^sec € cos (tf + e) {«<-! + e^"^} (3). 

When t is constant and {0 + e) is regarded as variable we 
see that (3) is again the equation of a circle having its centre 
on ON. The theorem of Art. 105 is therefore oho true when the 
particle elidee on a rough chord in a medium resisting as the 
velocity. The timss of descent from rest at dovm all chords of 
the circle are equal, 

» 

106. There is another method of proof by which the solution of the diffe- 
rential equation is evaded. We notice that if we write s = a cos (^ + e), the equation 

(1) of Art. 107 becomes 

d^a dc 

from which the angle d has disappeared. The initial conditions now become <r=0 
and d<rldt=0 when tsO; these also are independent of 0, Hence the time of 
describing any given length a- is independent of 6. But if any value is given to <r, 
the equation «=0- cos (^ + e) is the equation of a circle, s being the radius vector. 
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lOO. When a heavy body is immened in a fluid it is portly sapported by the 
sarronnding fluid. Let K be the volnme of the body, D its density, p that of the 
flnid. If the body were zemoved, a mass Vp of fluid would just fill the vacant 
place and be supported by the pressures of the surrounding fluid. The apparent 
weight of the body is therefore (VD - Vp) g, and the accelerating force of gravity is 



.'=.(1-^). 



This value of g' should properly replace g when the moving body is immersed 
in a resisting medium. It is sometimes called the relative acceleration. 

no. Ex. 1. Prove that when ir=:0, the formula for « in Art. 107 reduces to 

This may be shown by expanding the expression in powers of k. 

Ex. 2. The plane of a circle is inclined to the vertical, prove that the times of 
descent down all smooth chords from rest at the highest point are equal. 

Ex, 8. Two tangents AB, CD are drawn to touch a vertical circle at its 
highest and lowest points A, B. A variable tangent PQR cuts JB, CD in P, it 
and touches the cirde at Q, Prove that the velocily acquired in descending from 
rest at P to i2 under gravity is the same for all positions of the tangent. Prove 
also that the time of descent from P to i2 is proportional to the length PR and the 
time from P to Q is proportional to the distance of P from the centre of the 
circle. 

Ex, 4. If the resistance per unit of mass is kv^ and the particle slide on a 
smooth straight wire inclined at an angle 6 to the vertical, prove that the space s 

described in time t from rest is given by «*'=} (e +«~ ) where b*=ir^cos 6, 

111. laimiting Velocity. When a particle is projected 
vertically downwards in a medium whose resistance varies as the 
nth power of the velocity, the equation of motion is 

dv 

where g is the relative acceleration of gravity. 

If the particle is projected downwards with a velocity X such 
that KL^ = g it is clear that dvjdt is initially zero. There is 
nothing to change the velocity and the force of gravity continues 
to be balanced by the resistance. The particle therefore descends 
with a uniform velocity equal to L, If the particle is projected 
downwards with a velocity less than L, gravity exceeds the re- 
sistance and the velocity of the particle is increased. If the 
velocity of projection is greater than Z, the resistance exceeds 
gravity and the velocity is decreased. If the particle is projected 
upwards, the resistance and gravity combine to bring the particle 
to rest, after which it descends in the manner just described. 
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In all cases the velocity tends to become more and more 
nearly equal to the velocity X given by the equation KL^^g, 
This velocity is called sometimes the limidng velocity and some- 
times the terminal velocity. The latter name is commonly ascribed 
to Huygens. Other names are given under other circumstances. 
When the body considered is a ship, the constant g may represent 
the force of the engine and icv^ the resistances. The ship is said 
to be at full speed when these balance each other. 

112. When the body is in the beginning of its fall from rest, 
the term /tt^ is nearly zero and is much smaller than g. The body 
begins to fall nearly as in a vacuum, and the velocity at first 
increases rapidly. If the resistance is so great that L is small, 
the velocity will soon be so nearly equal to the limiting velocity 
that the motion will be sensibly uniform. 

This result has many applications in nature. In a shower of 
rain, the velocity of a drop is not proportional to the time elapsed 
since it began to faU. The drops, being observed some little time 
after the motion has begun, move with a velocity which is sensibly 
uniform and independent of the height of the cloud. 

113. The magnitude of the coefficient te of the resistance 
depends on the size and form of the falling body as well as on 
the nature of the resisting medium. To illustrate this let us 
suppose that, for similar bodies falling in similar positions in an 
indefinitely extended fluid, the resistance varies (1) as the surface 
of the body, (2) as the nth power of its velocity, and (3) as the 
density p of the fluid. If I be the length of any side the surface 
varies as /', while the mass moved varies as l*a where o- is the 
density of the body. The accelerating force on the body is 
therefore 

where y is some constant depending on the form and position 

of the felling body. Equating / to zero, it follows that the 

1 

limiting velocity varies as {l<r/py^. We see therefore that the 
smaller the size of the body the less is the limiting velocity. For 
example, large drops of rain fall with greater velocity than small 
ones. The particles of a mist are so small and their limiting 
velocities so slight that the falling drops seem to have no motion. 
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We have supposed that the falling body is so far symmetrical 
about a vertical axis that it is not made to rotate by the re- 
sistance. 

114. Ex, 1. A particle falling freely from rest in vacao acquires a velocity L 
in /3 seconds. Show that the same particle, falling in a medium in which the 
resiiBtance varies as the velocity and the terminal velocity is L, vrill acquire half its 
terminal velocity in about ^ /3 seconds and two-thirds of that velocity in )^ /3 seconds. 

To prove this we use the formulae proved in Art. 107 for v. Remembering that 
L=glK when the resistance varies as the velocity we have ir=I//3. 

Ex. 2. Show that the effect of the resistance of a medium on the motion of a 
heavy body is less the greater the size and density of the body. 



» 



116. Baatotaiio«=KV^. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a 
velocity F in a medium resisting as the square of the velocity. It is required to 
find the motion. 

During the ascending motion the resistance acts downwards and the equation 

of motion is 

dv dv V* 

where L is the limiting velocity. When the particle descends the resistance acts 

upwards, but since v^ does not change sign with v, the equation of motion must be 

changed to 

dv dv 1?' 

a 

where in both equations s and v are measured positively upwards. This discon- 
tinuity occurs whenever the power of v in the law of resistance is even. 

Following the second rule given in Art. 101 we express both t and t in terms of 
V. We have for the ascending motion 

gt f Ldv i. 1 V , . _, K .-. 

^=- I ^,— -,= -tan-i^ + tau >-=r (1), 

2gs f2vdv , L^+v* .^. 

1?= " jr«T^= - ^""^uw^ ^^^' 

the constants being determined by the condition that v=V when t=0 and s=0. 

The time T of ascent and the space h ascended are deduced by putting v=0. 
We thus find 

r=^t«n-J. A=glog(l + 5) (3). 

The time of ascent and the space ascended are less than in a vacuum, for both 
gravity and the resistance join in bringing the particle to rest. 

For the descending motion we have in the same way 

2g{t-H) f2vdv , !.«-»« ... 

i« =-jz?^='°8-:w- <^>' 

the constants being determined from the condition that when v=0,t^Tf 8=h, 
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The velooities at which the partide passes upwards and downwards through any 
given point of space are connected by a simple relation. Taking the given point 
as the point of projection upwards, let the two velocities be V and V\ Putting 
«=0 in (5) we find 

Eliminating h between this equation and (3) we arrive at 

yn" yt- £1' 
If 0- be the space descended and r the time, we find by eliminating v 

See Art. 110, Ex. 4. 



110. X«alstaiMe=icv". A particle is projected vertically upwards with a 
velocity K in a medium resisting as the nth power of the velocity. It is required 
to find the motion. 

We write the equation for the ascending motion in the form 

do dv /v\* 

''di = di=-0-0{L) ' 

It will be convenient to put v=xL. Proceeding as in the case when n=2, we find 
for the whole time T and space h of ascent 

gT _ r^ dx 0}^_ ['^ ^ 

where the initial upward velocity is V=aL. 

To find the time and space in which the velocity is decreased from aL to bL we 
take the limits f^om b to a. 

We can find superior limits to the values of t and h by making the initial 
velocity V infinitely great. In this case a= oo , and both the integrals are given in 
the Integral Calculus. We then have 

gT_ r gk_ IT 

L n sin w/n ' L« "" n sin 2ir/n ' 

the former requiring n>l and the latter n>2. It is remarkable that both these 
limits are finite, though the upward velocity of projection may be as great as we 
please. 

For the descending motion it is often convenient to mecuure s downwards from 

the highest point. We thus avoid using a negative velocity. Adopting this plan, 

the equation of motion is 

dv dv ( V \** 

Putting v=xL as before, we find for the time and space necessary to acquire a 

velocity oL, 

pr_ /• » dx gV_ f'xd 

L -jol-**' I^^Jol- 
Theae integrals can be found without difficulty when n is an integer by using 
the method of partial fractions, see Greenhill*s Differential and Integral CaiculuSy 
Art. 190. Roberts' Integral Calculus^ Art 35. The result when n has its general 
integral value is too complicated to be reproduced here. 



:dx 
1^' 
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117, Ex, 1. A heavy partiole is projected apwards with a velocity L in a 
mediam rensting as the nth power of the velocity. Prove that the whole space 
(up and down) described when the velocity downwards is V is equal to XT when L 
is the limiting velocity and T is the time in which the particle falling from, rest in 
the mediam will acquire a velocity V^/L. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected upwards with velocity L in a mediam resisting 

as the cube of the velocity. Bhow that the whole time and space of the ascent 

2r L' 
are connected by the equation a + LT=^—,- — . 



The linear differential equation, 

118. The Linear equation. The most important equation 

of motion which occurs in this part of dynamics is the linear 

equation with constant coefficients. The simplest form of this 

equation is 

^*^ .1. /i\ 

d^ + *^ = ^ <^>' 

where b and c are two constants. 

When 6 =B the equation represents the motion of a particle 

acted on by a constant accelerating force equal to c, and the 

solution is obviously 

x^^ct*'{-At + B (2). 

When b is not zero, we can simplify the equation by putting 

x^cjb^i (3), 

we then have 

S+^f-<^ <*>• 

This can be solved without difficulty by the method already 
explained in Art. 97. But a simpler solution can be obtained 
by following the rules for solving equations with constant co- 
efficients given in books on differential equations. We assume 

as a possible solution 

i^Ai^ (5). 

Substituting we find -4 (X* + 6) e^ = 0. The equation is therefore 
satisfied if X = + V(— b). If 6 is negative and equal to — b\ we 
have two real values of X, either of which give a solution. The 
equation is clearly satisfied by 

a7«| + ile<^*' + 5e-<^*' (6), 
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and this is the complete integral because it contains the two 
arbitrary constants A and B. 

If 6 is positive, X is imaginary; but remembering that an 

imaginary exponential is a trigonometrical expression, we replace 

the assumption (5) by 

f=Jlsin(\* + jB) (7). 

Substituting we find il(— X' + 6)sin(\^ + jB) = 0. The equation 
is therefore satisfied by X=±\/&. These two values of X give 
the same solution, the effect of changing the sign of X being 
merely that of changing the signs of the arbitrary constants A 
and B. The complete integral is therefore 

x^olb + Aaixi(t^b-hB) (8). 

It may also be written in either of the forms 

a = c/b -i- A' aia Wb •{■ R cos t'^b (9), 

a? = c/6 + Jl"co8(W6 + J?") (10). 

119. Harmonic Oicillatioii. The dynamical meaning of 
the linear equation is important. Consider first the case in 
which 6 is positive. Putting 6 = n*, we have 

d^ + ^^ = ^ ;•(!)' 

x = c/n* + A aiu (nt + B) (2). 

First, we notice that as t continually increases the value of x 
alternates between the limits c/n* ± A. We therefore infer that 
the differential equation (1) represents an oscillatory motion and 
that the arc of oscillation is constant. The semi-arc of oscillation 
is A and its magnitude depends on the initial conditions. The 
semi-arc is called the amplitude of the oscillation. 

Secondly. The middle point of the arc is determined by 
w^c/n*, and this point is independent of the initial conditions. 
If the particle is placed at rest in the position defined by this 
value of X, the equation (1) shows that the accelerating force (viz. 
d^xjdP) is zero. The middle point of the arc of oscillation is 
therefore a position of equilibrium^ 

Thirdly, When t is increased by 27r/n, the values of x recur 
in the same order, but when increased by irjn they recur with 
opposite signs. The period of a complete oscillation is {herefore 
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27r/n. This period is independent of the initial conditions. The 
quantity n is called the frequsncy of the oscillation. 

The time of a complete oscillation is the time occupied by the 
particle in describing twice the whole arc of oscillation starting 
from any point and returning finally to the same point again. 
When the period is independent of the length of the arc, the 
motion is sometimes called tautochronous. 

Fourthly. The constant B depends on the instant frx)m which 
the time t is measured, thus if we write f + a for t, nothing is 
changed except that B is increased by no. 

Fifthly. Let x = ar^, dx/dt = Vo be the given values of x and 
V at the time ^. Writing the equation (2) in the form (9) of 
Art. 118 and equating the values of x and dx/dt to x^ and v^ 
when ^ = ^, we find the values of A' and R. The solution there- 
fore becomes 

x= — + Ixo — ^j COS n (^ — ^o) + — sin n (^ — to). 

Comparing this with the solution (2) we see that 

il sin jB = iTo — c/n\ AcosB = v^jn. 
The semi-arc A of oscillation is therefore given by 

J[« = (a?,-.c/7i«)» + (vo/n)«. 

120. Consider next the case in which h is negative. Writing 
& = — n', the diiferentifiJ equation and its solution become 

~dV 



— n^x^c, 



n* 

First, we notice that the motion is not oscillatory. 

Secondly. If il is not zero the particle travels in an infinite 
time to an infinite distance from the origin. If il == the particle 
after an infinite time arrives at the point determined by a; = — cfn\ 

Thirdly. The position of equilibrium is given by a?= — c/w*. 

Fourthly. The particle can change its direction of motion only 
once. This change occurs when 

^ = n(A€^'-Be'^) = 0. 
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This gives 2nt^\og(B/A), This is imaginary if A and B have 
opposite signs, and gives only one real value of ^ if ^ and B have 
the same sign. The particle can change its direction only if this 
real value of t is subsequent to the beginning of the motion. 

Fifthly, If the values of x and v are respectively ^o ^nd Vq at 
the time f = ^, the value of x at any time t is 

n' 2 \ n* n/ 2 \ n^ nj 



lai. When the equation of motion is 



+ 2a-r-+6x=c (1), 



we take as the trial solution 



x=| + ^e*' (2). 



It is easily seen that this satisfies the differential equation if 

X2 + 2aX + d=0 (3). 

If a^-h is positive, the roots of the equation are real. Representing these hy 
X|, Xg, the solution is 

x=| + ^/'*+^j«^ (4), 

where A^^ A^ are two arbitraiy constants. 

If a^-b is negative, say = - n', the two roots are - a ±n <^( - 1). By an easy 
reduction the solution (4) becomes 

x=^+«"^5isin(nt + 5a) (5), 

where B^, B^ are two arbitrary constants. 
If a* -6=0, the general solution is 

ar=^ + (il«+-B)«"'*' (6). 

Considering the solution (5) as the more important of the three, we notice that 
the trigonometrical term vanishes whenever nt+B, is a multiple of t, the particle 
therefore passes through the position defined by x=c/& at intervals each equal to 
ir/fi. Since it necessarily passes through this point altemaiely in opposite 
directions, the interval between two consecutive passages in the same direction is 
2ir/n. This is called the time of a complete oscillation. The point defined by 
xszelbiB evidently the position of equilibrium. 

To find the times at which the system comes momentarily to rest we put 
dxldt=sO, This gives tan(ne+JB2)=n/a. The extent of the oecillations on each 
side of the position of equilibrium may be found by substituting the values of t 
given by this equation in the expression for x - ejb. Since these occur at a constant 
interval equal to ir/n we see that the amplitude of the oscillation continually 
decreases and the successive arcs on each side of the position of equilibrium form 

a geometrical progression whose common ratio is e ''^'^. 
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ISS. The following differential equations oooor in dynamics. 

(1) Solve ^+««x=0(O. 

Multiplying by sin nt, both sides become perfect differentials, hence 

dx [ 

^ sin nt-nx cos nt= \^(i)watUdt + A, 

Multiplying by cosn^, both sides are again perfect differentials, 

dz [ 

^cosfU+n«smn<= \^(t)Qo%vidt-^B. 

These two simoltaneous equations give both x and dxjdt. 

To solve ^ - n'x= {t) we use e and « as the two successive multipliers. 

(2) When ^(t) is trigonometrical another method can be used. Let the 
equation be 

^+n»«=J5sin(X«+F). 

Assuming «=Af 8in(Xt+F) as a trial solution, we see at once that the equation 
is satisfied ^ if (- X'+n>)=£. Adding the solution found in Art. 118 we see that 

the complete integral is 

E 

x=ilBin(n«+B) + — =^ — ^sin(X( + F). 

This method fails when X=n. In this case we take d;=lft cos {\t + F) as a trial 
assumption. 

We find - 2Mn=E, The complete integral is therefore 

Ei 
x=A sin (n« + B) - 5" cos (nt + F). 




Motion under a centre of force. 

123. Central force Tarying as the distance. A particle 

constrained to move on a smooth straight line 

; A is acted on by a central force tending to a 

fixed point outside the straight line, ivhose 
magnitude varies as the distance of the particle 
from 0. 

Let OCssh be the perpendicular on the 
straight line AC. Let P be the particle, CP=^x. The force on 
P being w' . OP, the component along PC is n^x. Supposing the 
straight line to be smooth and the motion to take place in vacuo, 
the equation of motion is 

This is the standard form discussed in Art. 119. The particle 
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therefore oscillates about C as the middle point of the arc, and the 
time of a complete oscillation is 27r/n. 

To find the time of oscillation numerically the magnitude of 
the force must be known at some given distance from the centre Q. 
Suppose that the force is equal to gravity at a distance a, then 
n^a^gy and the time of a complete oscillation is 27r>^{a/g). If 
g = 3218, the distance a must be measured in feet and the formula 
gives the time in seconds. 

The extent of the arc of oscillation depends on the initial 
conditions. If the particle start from a point distant Xq from C 
with an initial velocity t^o measured positively from G, the whole 
subsequent motion is expressed by the fifth result of Art. 119. 

1S4. Ex. Any two places on the Burfkoe of the earth are joined hy a straight 
tunnel. A particle dropped from one falls towards the other onder the sole 
attraction of the earth. Assoming that the resultant attraction tends to the 
eentre and varies as the distance therefrom, prove that the particle wiU arrive at the 
second place after about 42 minutes, the radius of the earth being taken as 4000 
miles. 

125. Ex. Effect of friction. If the straight line in Art. 123 is sensibly 
rough, it is required to take account of the friction. 

Since the normal pressure on the straight line is equal to n*h and is therefore 

constant, the limiting friction is also constant. Let us represent this by /. The 

equation of motion is therefore 

d^x 

We notice that the friotional accelerating force acts opposite to the direction of 
motion, so that the sign must be negative or positive according as the partide is 



j^ jy D A 

moving in the direction in which x is measured or the opposite. Tht equation 
therefore presents the discontinuity which so frequently occurs whenever friction has 
to be taken account of. 

Let the particle start from rest at A where CAs=a, Initially the resolved 
attraction is n^a and unless n\i is greater than the friction /, the particle will not 
move. Supposing this inequality to hold we write the equation in the form 



s— -(-i)- 



The motion therefore from A towards C is the same as if the centre of force were 
displaced a distance CDs^flv? towards A. The particle comes to rest at a point 
A' on the other side of D where DA'^AD. On the return journey we take Ciy 
also equal to f\f? and the particle moves as if D' were the centre of force. Thus 
the centre of force is alternately moved at each oscillation a constant distance, 

B. D. 5 
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always opposite to the direction of motion. The friction reduces the extent of 
each sneoeesive semi-arc of oscillation by 2//9i'. The particle comes finally to rest 
when the extent of the semi-arc is less than //n*. 

126. Beiiftance of the air. If the motion take place in 
the air its resistance must be allowed for. As a sufficient illustra- 
tion of the general effects of this force, let us suppose that the 
resistance varies as the velocity. Excluding friction the equation 
of motion is then 

_ = _„.^_2*_ (1). 

Assuming n>K the solution is (Art. 121) 

x^Ae-^smipt + B) (2), 

where p" = n* — #c". The constancy of the period of oacillation is 
therefore unaffected by the resistance of the medium, Art. 121. The 
time of oscillation is however longer than in a vacuum. 

The successive arcs on each side of the position of equilibrium 
decrease continually in geometrical progression and vanish only 
after an infinite time. 

In many cases the resistance of the medium is very slight 
compared with the other forces acting on the particle. The 
quantity k is then small, and we see that the period of any one 
oscUlation differs from that in a vacuum by the squares of small 
quantities. In using the equation (2) we must however remember 
that when the position of the particle after a great mxLny osciUa" 
tions is required we cannot regard pt as the savne as nt; for though 
p and n differ by a very small quantity, that difference is here 
multiplied by the time t 

127. By making observations on the lengths of the arcs of 
oscillation we may test the correctness of the assumed law of 
resistance. A convenient method of trying the experiment is to 
use the particle as a pendulum. It may be shown that when the 
oscillations are small the resolved action of gravity represents the 
force n^x while the resistance is 2Kdx/dt, The measurements 
show that the successive arcs do decrease in geometrical pro- 
gression when the arcs are small, but the decrease follows another 
law when not small. This, as Poisson remarks, is a justification of 
the statement that for small velocities the resistance varies nearly 
as the velocity. 



AKT. 129.] 



DISCONTINUITY OF RESISTANCE. 
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The common ratio of the geometrical progression is e'^'f^. By 
measuring successive arcs the numerical value of k can be found. 

128. Discontinuity of resistance. When the resistance 
varies as the velocity the analytical expression 2/cv changes sign 
with V, It therefore represents the retardation due to the re- 
sisting medium both in sign and magnitude. If the i^istance 
varies as the square (or any even power) of the velocity, the 
analytical expression 2fci^ represents the retardation in magnitude 
only. Whenever the particle changes its direction of motion it 
will then be necessary to change the sign of k. Thus a dis- 
continuity is introduced into the equations similar to that which 
occurs when friction acts on the particle, Arts. 125 and 116. 

lae. Ex, 1. A particle oaoillates in a straight line under the action of a 
central force tending to a fixed point 
C on the straight line and varying as M 

the distance therefrom. Supposing 
the motion to take place in a medium 
resisting as the square of the velocity^ 
find the relation hetween any two 
snocessive ares on each side of C. 

Supposing that the particle is 
moving in the negative direction (Art. 12S) the equation of motion is 

vdvjdx = - n*x + itr". 




.-2*eaT 



-SKX't 



By Art. 103 this gives t^ =C+ — i as + o" ) * ***• ^ ^o» ^i ^ *^® successive 

arcs, x^ heing negative, we have {*i '*'2" ) «~^***= ( *o + o" ) 

We notice that this relation is independent of the strength of the attractive force. 

To interpret this relation we trace the curve y=(«+^ ]«" . If the particle 

start from rest at any place A it will come to rest again at A' where the ordinates 
of A and A' are equal. Taking CB=CA\ the third point of rest is at a*distanoe 
CJB' from C on the side of G opposite to A\ the ordinates of B, B' being equal, 
and BO on. Thus if the particle start from rest at an infinite distance from C it 
wHl first come to rest at K, where CK=ilj%: numerically. 

The general character of the motion is that the successive arcs decrease rapidly 
at first, but afterwards become more and more nearly equal, the motion never 
ceasing. 

If CI is the abscissa of the point of inflexion, CT= CM= CK, 

Ex. 2. Prove that the times of describing all chords of a circle starting from 
rest at the same point A under the action of a centre of force situated on the 
diameter through A and varying as the distance are equal. The chords are to be 
regarded as smooth and the motion to be in a vacuum. 

5—2 
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Ex. 8. A heavy particle whose mass is m is snspended from a fixed point by 
an elastic string whose unstretched lengtii is a. If the particle oscillate np and 
down in a yaonom, prove that the complete period of an oscillation is 2w^{inalE), 
where E is Toung*s modulus. 

Ex. 4. A particle oscillates in a straight line in a medium whose resistance 
per unit of mass is k times the square of the velocity. There is a centre of force 
situated in the straight line whose attraction is fi times the square of the distance 
from the centre of force. If a and b are the distances from the centre of force of 
two successive positions of instantaneous rest, and fi is not zero, prove that 

{K^b^'-Kb + i)e^^ + {i^a*+Ka + i) f"***=l. [Art. 136.] 

130. The liiTene equare of the distance. A particle, 
constrained to move in a straight line, is acted on by a central 
force tending to a fixed point external to the line and varying 
inversely as the square of the distance there&om. It is required 
to find the motion. 

Let OC be a perpendicular on the straight line, OC=h. Let 
P be the particle, CP « a?, OP = r. See fig. of Art. 123. Let the 
angle POC=^<\>y then sin <f> = x/r. The accelerating force on P 
being /x/r*, the component along PC is found by multiplying by 
sin <l> and is therefore fix/r*. The equation of motion is 

»i--f <» 

Since r* = A' + ic*, we have rdr = xdx. Hence 

If the particle start with a velocity u at some point A distant a 
firom 0, we have 

«.-«- 2^(1-1) .(2). 

If the particle is projected from C along CA with a 
velocity u greater than \/{2iila\ it is clear that the velocity v 
cannot vanish or change sign. The particle therefore will move 
continually away from the centre of force. 

181. When the centre of force lies on the straight line of motion, the time 
occupied hy the particle in travelling from the initial position A to any point P 
can he found without difficulty. We put 

x=h cos' 9, .'. dxjdt = - 26 sin 9 cos 9 ddldt. 

The equation of motion is 



•Ji 
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We notice that x begins at x=a with dxjdt initially positive; x then inoreaaes 
until dxIdt—Oj i.e. nntil x=b. At this point the partiole begins to return and 
dxidt becomes negative. To represent these ohanges we make begin at $:= -fi 
where 608/3=+j^(a/&) beoause this makes dxjdt positive when x=a. We then 
make $ inorease through zero and finally become ^w when the particle arrives at 
the centre of force. Thus the two times at which the particle passes through any 
point P are distinguished by the sign of 0. Since, according to this arrangement, 
continually increases with the time we give the positive sign to the radical in the 
expression for d0ldt. We then find after integration that the time from $= -p 
to tf is 

^^(0+ian^0+p+iBm2p). 

The time from rest at a distance a; = a follows firom the preceding or may be found 
independentty. We have 

the limits being x^a to x. Putting x=aco^0 we easily find that the time t of 
moving from x=^a to x is 

The time of arriving at the centre of force starting from rest at a distance a is 
found by putting 0—\ie. The result is ^ kJ ^ • 

18S. Bx, 1. A particle falls from rest at a point A whose altitude above the 
surface of the earth is equal to the radius. Show that the velocity on arriving at 
the surface is equal to that acquired by a particle falling firom rest through half 
that space under a constant force equal to g^ where g represents gravity at the 
surface of the earth. 

Notice that if /u/r* is the attraction of the earth, a the radius, /Ala*=g, 

Ex, 2. If a particle foil from an infinite distance towards the earth, prove that 
the velocity at the surface is equal to that acquired in falling from rest through a 
space equal to the radius under a constant force equal to g. 

Ex, 3. If any heavenly body were isolated in space, prove that the least 
velocity with which a particle must be projected from its surface that it may not 

fall back on the body is ^ ( -j^ . -^ j feet per second, where M and E are the 

masses, r and a the radii of the body and the earth. The resistance of the 
atmosphere is to be neglected. 

Show that for the moon this velocity is about one and a half miles per second, 
taking its mass and radius to be ^th and |th of the mass and radius of the 
earth, and the radius of the earth to be 4000 miles. 

188. Ex. 1. A particle, constrained to move along a r<mghitraight line whose 
coefficient of friction is /, is acted on by a force tending to and varying as the 
inverse square. Prove that if the partiole start firom rest at any point A, it will 
next come to rest at a point B such that OM bisects the angle AOB, where M is 
the point on the straight line at which the resolved attraction is balanced by the 
limiting friction. 
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Following the same notation as in Art. 190, the equation of motion takes the 
form 

""dx" r*^^ 7*' 

Multiply by dx and pat x=h\axL 0, where ^ represents the angle POC, Inte- 
grating as before, we find 

»* = ~ (cos ^ - cos ^0 + /sin ^ - / sin ^o) 



= - -?^ sec e sm 



*Ssin(*±*o_e). 



h 2 

where ^q, c are the angles CO A, COMy so that /=tan6. It is evident that v=0 
wheni(0+^Q)s=e. 

Ex. 2. If the force to O vary as the inverse fourth power of the distance and 
the particle starting from rest at A come to rest again at B, prove that the angles 
COA, COB are complements of each other when sin 2 (COif) = (4/- 2)/(/+ 1). 
Thus if f=\ a particle starting from rest at an infinite distance will just reach C. 

Ex, 8. A particle is constrained to move in a straight rough tube CA^ and is 
acted on by a central repulsive force X/r, where r is the distance from the centre of 
force O and OCA is a right angle. The particle is projected from A away from C 
with a velocity 17; prove that if it come to rest at a point P, the angle COP is a 
value of 9 satisfying the equation m^ - log sec 0ssv^l2\, where fi is the coefficient of 
friction. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

184. Ex, 1. The earth and moon being held at rest, find the least velocity 
V with which a particle must be projected from the moon to reach the earth. 

Let a be the radius of the earth, b==^a that of the moon, 60a their distance 

apart from centre to centre. Let E and -^Ehe the masses of the earth and moon. 

If « is the distance of the particle from the centre of the moon, the equation of 

motion is 

€Px_ E IE 

d««""(60a-a;)« 81 a^ ^ '' 

This equation can be integrated by the rule of Art. 97. The constant of inte- 
gration can be found in terms of V by remembering that dxjdt^ V when x= &. 

There is evidently a certain point between the earth and moon where the 
attractions of these bodies balance each other. By equating the right-hand side of 
(1) to zero, this point is easily seen to be at a distance 6a from the centre of the 
moon. If F is such that dxidt vanishes when x=6a, it follows that a velocity of 
projection ever so slightly greater than V will carry the particle to the earth. 

Remembering that Eja^^g and taking a to be 4000 miles, we find that V is 
approximately 1^ miles per second. 

Ex. 2. If the earth and moon were placed at rest, they would fall towards 
each other under the influence of their mutual attractions. Supposing the initial 
distance to be equal to their present distance from each other show that they would 
meet after about four and a half days. 

Consider their relative motion. It E, M he the masses of the earth and moon, 
the attraction on the earth per unit of mass is Af/r*. By Art. 89 we apply this, 
reversed in direction, as an acceleration to both bodies. The earth is thus reduced 
to rest, while the moon is acted on by the two accelerating forces MJi^ and £/r^ 
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The whole aooelerating attraoiion on the moon cansing the relatiye motion is 
therefore (E+M)Ij^, We mnst also apply to each an initial velocity equal and 
opposite to that of the earth (Art. 10), but this, in our problem, is zero. The 
time is then found as in Art. 131. 

Ex, 8. Two mutually attracting spheres, each one foot in diameter, and the 
density of each the same as the mean density of the earth, are placed at rest in a 
vacuum, the di«t«-woft between their surfaces being one quarter of an inch. Prove 
that they will meet in less than 260 seconds. This problem is due to Newton, its 
history is given in Todhunter's HUtory of the Theory of Attractumt, dto., Art. 725. 

Ex, 4. Two particles A, By mutually attracting each other according to the 
Newtonian law, are placed at rest at a given distance a apart. The particle B is 
now constrained to move away from A along the straight line joining them with a 
uniform velocity u, show that A will catch B up if u^<z2tila where ft is the mass 
of B. Show also that the time will be i(ir+2/3+ein 2/3) ^&*/2ai where co8>/3=a/& 
and 2filh = 2/Ala - u\ [Reduce B to rest, see Art. 131.] 

Ex, 5. A body of mass M is moving in a straight line with velocity U, and is 
followed at a distance r by a smaller body of mass fit, moving in the same line with 
a smaller velocity u. The two bodies attract each other with a force varying as 
the inverse square of the distance and equal to k for two unit masses at unit 
distance. Prove that the smaller body will overtake the other after a time 

where r (If + m) (1 - w) = ( 17 - li)^ r. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

135. Discontinaity of a centre* of ibrce. A particle 
constrained to move on a smooth straight line is acted on by a 
force X tending to a point C situated on the line and varying as 
the nth power of the distance therefrom. It is required to find 
the motion. 

Let the particle P st8u*t from rest at A, CA = a, CP = x. The 
equation of motion is 

_ = ._ = -;^n (1), 



.-. i;« = ^(a«+^~^+0 (2), 



the constant of integration being determined by the condition 
that v=0 when xssa. If n = — 1 the integral takes a logarithmic 
form. 

If n is an odd integer this equation shows that the velocity is 
again zero at a point A' determined by x^-^a. The particle 
therefore oscillates on each side of C, the amplitudes on each side 
being equal 
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If n is an even integer, the expression for v vanishes for no 
real value of x except a? = a. Since the particle must obviously 
oscillate on each side of G through equal arcs, it follows that the 
equation (2) cannot represent the d)niamical facts of the problem. 

The reason is that the force X (as given in the question) 
varies as the nth power of the distance taken positively and always 
acts towards C. Now x is the distance of the particle from C 
taken with its proper sign. We must therefore write 

Z = -/Lui^ or H-/x(-a;)* (8), 

according as the particle is on the positive or negative side of the 
origin G, These are identical if n is odd and in that case the 
equation (2) holds throughout the motion. If n is even, different 
equations of motion hold on each side of the origin. 

The particle arrives at G with a velocity Vo obtained by putting 
a? = in (2). This is a finite velocity if n is positive. After 
passing (7, the equation of motion (1) must be changed to 

vdv/dx := fi{— x)^ = fiaf^ (4), 

since n is even. We then find 

t^ = ^(a«+^H-^'*+0 (5), 

the constant of integration being found by the condition that (2) 
and (5) must agree when x = 0. The equation (5) shows that v is 
again zero when x^s-^a, so that the particle in its oscillations 
describes equal arcs on each side of (7. 

After the particle has passed through G on its return journey 
the equation of motion resumes the form (1). The integration is 
the same as before, but the constant G must now be determined 
from the condition that the value of v at the origin is the same as 
that given by (5). The resulting value of v* is however the same 
as that given by (2), so that the motion on the positive side of the 
origin is alwajrs that represented by (2), and the motion on the 
negative side that represented by (5). 

186. The time of travelling from il to C is given by 
To integrate this in terms of gamma funotiona we write a:"+*=a*+*f or =a»+i/^ 
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aoeording as it + 1 is positive or negative. We then have 

Ex. 1. A particle starts from rest at a distance a from a centre of force which 
attracts as the inverse cube of the distance. Show that the time of arriving at 
the centre is a^^Jfi. 

Ex. 2. A particle starts from rest at a distance a from a centre of force which 
attracts inversely as the distance. Prove that the time of arriving at the centre is 

a (ir/2M)*. 



Small Osoillations and Ma^ificatUm. 

137. Small Oecillatioiui. A particle, constrained to describe 
a straight line, is under the action of a force tending to a point 
external to the straight line and varying as some given Amotion 
of the distance from 0. It is required to discuss the motion 
when the arc of oscillation decreases without limit. 

Let OG be a perpendicular on the straight line, P the particle, 
OC^h, GP = x, OP^r. Let the accelerating force be rf{r). 
The equation of motion is therefore 

d^ = -'-f<'-^'r W- 

Since r" = A'H-aj*, we can expand xf(r) in powers of a?. The 
equation then takes the form 

d^a/d^ = AjX + A^ -^ ... (2), 

where Ai, Jl„ &c. are known constants. Supposing the series to 
be convergent when x decreases without limit, we may ultimately 
omit all the terms after the first which does not vanish. Assum- 
ing a; to be initially small we proceed to discuss the subsequent 
motion. 

When Ai is not zero, the equation reduces to 

d^xJd^^A^x (3). 

The motion represented by this equation has been discussed in 
Art. 119. If il] is negative and equal to — n', the time of a 
complete oscillation is 27r/n. It appears therefore that when the 
arc of oscillation is continually diminished, the displacement and 
velocity of the particle are ultimately zero, but the limiting time 
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is finite. This finite time is called the time of a small oscillation, 
and the equilibrium position is said to be stable. 

If Ai is positive, we know by Art. 120 that the value of x 
contains a real exponential and that the motion is not oscUlatory. 
As the displacement x does not remain small we cannot continue 
to reject the higher terms of the series (2) as compared with the 
first. The subsequent motion is not represented by equation (3). 
The equilibrium position is then unstable. 

If Ai ^ 0, let the first power which does not vanish be the nth. 
The equation is then ultimately 

cfix/d^^An^ (4). 

This equation has been discussed in Art. 135. If A^ is negative 
the time of oscillation has been found in gamma functions, with a 
factor a"*<'*""'^ where a is the semi-arc of oscillation. The limiting 
time of oscillation is therefore infinite if n is positive and greater 
than unity. If An is positive, the value of x becomes great and 
the higher powers of x cannot be neglected. 

188. Ex. 1. If Saturn's ring were rigid and held at rest show that the 
position of Saturn placed at its centre would be one of unstable equilibrium for 
displacements in the plane of the ring. If the force between the ring and the 
planet were repulsion instead of attraction that position of Saturn would be stable 
and the time of a small oscillation would be 2w^{2a^lM), where a is the radius of 
the ring and M its mass. 

Show also that the time measured in seconds is 2t ^{2a*lnbl*g) where n is the 
ratio of the mass of the ring to that of the earth, b the radius of the earth, and g 
is graTity at the surface of the earth, a and b being measured in feet. 

To prove this, we let x be the distance of Saturn S from the fixed centre C of 
the ring. Let P be a point on the ring, PC8 = 0, SP=sp, The attraction on S in 

the direction CS is then seen to be -^=5— / -3- — • Substituting 

p=a- zoos 9, expanding in powers of xja and integrating, we find F=:Mxl2a*, 
This force being positive, the equilibrium is unstable. Reversing its sign the time 
of a complete oscillation follows by Art. 128. The time in seconds is found by 
using the equation £/6'=^, see Art. 184. 

Ex, 2. If the ring attract Saturn, show that the central position of the planet 
is stable for displacements perpendicular to the ring, and that the time of a small 
oscillation is 2viJ(a^lM), 

Ex. 3. A particle is in equilibrium under the influence of two centres A, B of 
repulsion each varying as the inverse nth power of the distance. Prove that the 
position of equilibrium is stable for displacements in the straight line AB and that 
the time of a small oscillation is 2w,J(abln (a+b) f*), where a, 6 are the distances 
of the particle from A and S, and F is the accelerating repulsion of either force on 
the particle in the position of equilibrium. 
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189. Magnification. A particle, oscillating in a straight 
line under the action of a centre of force whose acceleration is 
n^x, is also acted on by the two accelerating forces X = -B cos Ai, 
F=s i^cos/i^. It is required to find the motion. 

The equation of motion is 

d^xjdt^ = - w»«? + ^ cosAi + ^cos/i^. 

The solution of this, by Art. 122, is 

x^A coQ(rd + B) + E' cosXt + F* cos fit, 

where ^' = _^^, r^^-,. 

If the particle start from rest at a distance a from the origin 
when i = 0, we have A^a — E' -F' and 5 = 0. 

The motion of the particle is therefore compounded of three 
oscillations, one has the period 27r/n due to the central force, while 
the other two have the same periods, viz. 27r/X and 27r//A, as the 
forces X and F. 

This example is important because it shows that ^ dynamical 
effects of oscillatory forces are not necessarily in pi'oportion to their 
magnvtudes, hut depend also on their periods. Thus the ratio of 
J^ to i^' is a function of \ and fi as well as of £ and F. 

If the period of the force X is nearly equal to that of the 
oscillation caused by the central force, n* — \' is small, while, if 
no such near equality hold for the force F, w* — /Lt' is not small. 
It follows that if E and F are nearly equal, E' is much greater 
than F'. If also E and F were so small that the effect of F on 
the motion of the particle were insensible, that of X might still 
be very great The general result is, that of two forces X, F, liuit 
one produces (cseteris paribus) the greatest oscillation whose period 
is most nearly equal to the period of the oscillation due to the 
central fm^ 

On the other hand we notice that a near equality between the 
periods of the forces X and F has no dynamical significance. The 
reason is that these forces being explicit functions of the time do 
not modify each other, each producing its own effect. But the 
central force, viz. — n'a?, depends on the abscissa of the particle 
and this is more or less altered by the action of the forces X and 
F. The solution shows that the alteration is considerable when 
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the period of either X or F is nearly equal to that due to the 
central force alone. 

If the period of X is exactly equal to that of the oscillation 
due to the central force the solution of the differential equation 
takes a different form. By reference to Art. 122 we see that 

Et 
a? = a cos n^ + ^ sin nt + F' cos /a^, 

so that the amplitude of the oscillation becomes very great as t 
increases. 

We may also notice that if \ is very great the terms which 
contain J?' as a factor are very small. It follows that an oscillatory 
force whose period is very short produces very little effect on the 
motion of the particle. 

140. Ab an example of these effects consider how great an oscillation can be 
generated in a heavy swing by a series of little pushes and polls if properly timed. 
If we pnsh when the swing is receding and pull when it is approaching ns, the 
motion is continnaUy increased and the amplitude of the oscillations becomes 
greater at each succeeding swing. Such a series of alternations of push and pull 
is practically an oscillatory force, such as JT, whose period is exactly equal to that 
of the swing. If however the alternations of push and pull foUow each other at 
an interval only nearly equal to that of the period of the swing, a time will come 
when the effects are reversed. The push will be given when the swing is approach- 
ing us and the pull when the swing is receding. Thus, though a great oscillation 
of the swing is at first produced, that oscillation will be presently destroyed only to 
be again reproduced and so on continually. 

14 1. Second approximationt. In determining the small oscillations of a particle 
in Art. 137, it is explained that the terms containing x', &c. are usually neglected. 
These terms are indeed very small in the differential equation, but we know from 
Art. 139 that their effects may in certain conditions be so magnified that they 
become perceptible in the value of x. It is therefore sometimes necessary to 
proceed to a second or a third approximation before we can find a value of x which 
represents the actual motion. Some examples of this wiU be given later on, but 
the reader will find the theory given at length in the Author's Rigid Dynamics, 
vol. II. chap. vii. 

142. Ex. A heavy particle P is suspended at rest from a point il by an 
elastic string whose initial and unstretched length is a. The point A at the time 
t=0 begins to oscillate up and down, bo that its displacement (measured downwards) 
at the time t is c sin \t. Prove that the length of the string at the time t is 

ff <i ^\ <5iiX . . en* . - . 

a + -^ (1 - cosnt) - --— rs sm nt + -= — r^ sin \t. 

Discuss the interpretation of this result (1) when X is nearly equal to n, and (2) 
when X is very great. 

Notice that if d^xjdt* is to be the acceleration of P, x must be measured from « 
point fixed in space, say the initial position of A. 
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Chords of quickest descent, 

143. To find the straight lines of quickest and slowest descent 
from rest at a given point to a given curve. The straight line 
is supposed to be smooth and the motion to be in vacuo. 

The solution of this problem depends on the theorem that 
the curve which possesses the property, that the times of descent 

o_ 





R 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

down all radii vectores from rest at are equal, is a circle having 
for the highest or lowest point. See Art. 106. 

Describe a circle having its highest point at and touching 
the given curve in some point P. There are two cases, according 
as the circle touches the given curve on one side or the other. 
These are represented in figures (1) and (2). 

If OQ be any chord cutting the circle in JB, the time down OP 
is equal to the time down OR and is therefore less than the time 
down OQ in fig. (1) and greater than that time in fig. (2). Thus 
OP is the chord of quickest or slowest descent according to the 
mode in which the circle of construction touches the given curve. 

If (7 is the centre of the circle, the angles CPO and COP are 
equal. Since CO is vertical the chord of quickest or slowest descent 
from rest at meets the given curve at a point P such that OP 
bisects the angle between the vertical and normal at P. 

If the position of a point P on a given curve is required 
such that the time of descent from P to a given point is a 
maximum or minimum, we follow the same construction except 
that is to be the lowest point of the circle of construction 
instead of the highest. The result is that the particle must 
start from a point P such that PO bisects the angle between 
the vertical and normal at P. 
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144. To find the chords of quickest and slowest descent from 
rest at one given cv/rve to another given curve. 

Let PQ be the required chord. Then since the time down 

PQ is less than the time down any 
neighbouring chord drawn from P to 
the other curve, PQ must bisect the 
angle between the normal and vertical 
at Q. Similarly by fixing Q and varying 
P we see that PQ must bisect the angle 
between normal and vertical at P. 

The points P, Q are therefore such 
that they satisfy these two conditions, 
(1) the normals at P, Q are parallel, 

(2) the chord makes equal angles with each normal and the 

vertical. 

145. To find the chord of quiokest descent £rom reet in a medium who»e 
retistanee varies as the velocity we use the same constniction, because the times 
of descent down all chords of a circle from rest at the highest point are equal. Art. 
107. 

If the resistance vary as the square of the velocity the curve which possesses 
the property of equal times for the chords is not a circle; see Art. 110, Ex. 4. The 
geometrical construction is therefore inapplicable. 

146. If the chords of quickest or slowest descent are rough we slightly modify 
the rule. To find the rough chord of quickest descent from O to a given curve we 
describe a circle to touch the given curve in some point P, but such that the 
diameter through O makes an angle with the vertical equal to the angle of friction, 
Art. 105. 

The result is that the required chord meets the curve at a point P such that OP 
makes equal angles with the normal at P and a straight line inclined to the vertical 
at the angle of friction. 

147. Ex. 1. A point A and a straight line BC are given in the same vertical 
plane. Show how to draw (when possible) a straight line from A to J3C, so that 
the time of descent from rest under gravity may be equal to a given time (. 
When there are two such lines, intersecting BCia P and Q, prove that the radius 
of the circle described about APQ is igtK 

Ex, 2. Two parabolas are placed in the same vertical plane with their foci coin- 
cident, axes vertical and vertices downwards. Prove that the chord of quickest 
descent from the outer to the inner parabola passes through the focus and makes 
an angle equal to Jr with the axis. 

The normals at the extremities of the chords are paraUel and the parabolas are 
similar. The chord therefore passes through the centre of similitude, i.e. the 
focus 8, If PO be a normal, the second condition of Art. 144 shows that the tri- 
angle 8P0 is equilateral, i.e. each angle is equal to ^r. 
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Ex. 3. Find the smooth chord along which a particle most travel starting from 
rest at some point on one given carve and ending at another given carve, so that 
the velocity acquired may be a max-min. The force acting on the particle tends 
to a fixed centre O and varies as some function of the distance from O. The result 
is that if P be either extremity of the required chord, either the force is zero at P 
or OP is a normal to the given carve at P. 

To prove this, let the central force be f{r). We then find v^=2f(ri)-2f{r^) 
where rj, r, are the distances of the extremities P, Q from O. Fixing Q let ns 
vary P along the arc (as in Art. 144), then dt^ld8=zO. Hence /' (r,) drjds=0, le. 
the component of the central force along the tangent to the curve is asero. 

Ex. 4. Prove that the smooth chord of quickest descent ftom rest at one 
given drde to another given circle when produced passes through the highest point 
of the first circle and the lowest point of the other. 

Prove also that the smooth chord of longest descent between the same two 
circles is either a horizontal straight line or (when produced if necessary) passes 
throagh the lowest point of the first circle and the highest of the other. 

Ex. 5. Prove that the locus of the points ttom which the times of descent to 
three given points in space are the same is a rectangular hyperbola. Prove also 
tnat the locus of the points from which the times of shortest descent to three equal 
spheres, given in position in space, are the same is a rectangular hyperbola. 

[Math. Tripos, 1886.] 

Ex. 6. Prove that the rough chord of quickest descent from rest at some point 
on a given straight line to some point on a given circle (not intersecting), (1) when 
produced passes through a point B on the circle such that a particle placed at J3 is 
in equilibrium with limiting friction, (2) bisects the angle between the diameter 
through B and the perpendicular from B on the given straight line. 

Ex. 7. Heavy particles slide down chords of a cirde whose plane is vertical 
starting from rest at the highest point A in a medium resisting as the square of 
the velocity. Prove that the chords of slowest and quickest descent are the vertical 
diameter and a chord making an infinitely small angle with the horizon. 

These results may be deduced from the formulas given in Art. 115, but the 
following line of azgnment is worth noticing. Let AB = 2a be the vertical diameter, 
AQ a chord making an angle $ with AB, then AQ=:2a cos 6. We have to find the 
time of describing 2a cos ^ from rest with an acceleration gooB6-K(dxldt)\ 
Writing «=(cos^, this time is equal to that of describing 2a from rest with an 
acceleration g - k oob $ (d^ldt)*. In vacuo, where ic=0, this is independent of $ 
and therefore all chords are described in the same time. Also this time is increased 
by the presence of the resisting medium because the acceleration is thereby 
Hifninia>i^, This incrcase of time is zero when cos 9=0, i.e. 9=ir, becomes 
greater as cos $ is greater and is greatest when cos 9=1, i.e. 9=0. The time of 
descent therefore increases as $ passes from (t to 0. 
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Infinitesimal Impulses, 

148. When the effect of an impulse acting on a body is 
required, we commonly disregard all finite forces which act 
simultaneously with it. The duration T of the impulse being 
infinitesimal, Art. 80, a finite force F can generate only a mo- 
mentum FT which vanishes in the limit when compared with 
the finite momentum communicated by the impulse. If, however, 
the impulse is itself very small these may be comparable in 
magnitude and it will then be necessary to take account of both 
forces in the same equation of motion*. 

This generally happens when the mass of the body changes 
during the motion. 

149. Let a body of mass M whose resolved velocity parallel 
to a; is V be acted on by a finite force X. Let this body lose a 
small portion m = — dM of its mjobss in each element of time dt. It 
is required to find the motion. 

The momentum at the time t is Mv, and the gain in the 
time dt is d{Mv). In this time the force increases the linear 
momentum by Xdt, while the momentum lost by diminution of 
mass is mv. Hence 

d(Mv)^Xdt + vdM, .\ M^=X (1). 

Here there are no impacts ; the particles merely separate with 
their common velocity without mutual action. 

If X = mg, the equation becomes dv/dt = g, and each portion 
moves parallel to x with an acceleration g. 

Next, let us suppose that the body gains a mass m = dM in 
the time dt and let the resolved velocity of this increment before 
it is attached to Jlf be v\ The total gain of momentum is now, 
Xdt due to the force and mv' due to the impact produced by the 
sudden junction of the masses M and m with different velocities. 

* Problems on infinitesimal impulses were solved in the lecture room of the 
late Mr Hopkins as long ago as 1850. A problem of this kind was set in the 
Smith's Prize examination in 1853 by Prof. Challis, and a solution given in Tait 
and Steele's Dynamics, Another was proposed in 1869 by Prof. Cayley who 
published the solution in the MatJiematieal Messenger in 1871. Two problems were 
also solved in the Quarterly Journal in 1870 by Dr Besant 
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The equation of motion is therefore 

d{Mv)^Xdt-¥v'dM (2). 

If t;' = t; this reduces to the former result. 

150. Ex. 1. A uniform ohain of mass M^ and length 2, is ooiled np on a 
small horizontal ledge at the top of a plane, inclined at an angle a to the horizon, 
and has masses M^^ M^ fastened to its two ends.' If M^ is gently poshed off the 
ledge, prove that the velocity of M^ jast before it leaves the ledge is t/, and just 
after is v'\ where 

(itfi + lfa+Jfa)* \ Jtfi + lfa + lfa / ^ ' 

[GolL Ex. 1897.] 

Let X be the distance of the lowest point of the ohain from the edge, m the 
mass of a unit of length of the chain. The momentum at the time t is (ATj+ituc) v. 
In the time dt a mass mdx without velocity is taken from the ledge and added to 
the moving length. Also gravity adds a momentum ( Af^ + mx) g'dt^ where ^ = ^ sin a. 

.-. d{(M2+mx)v):^(M^'{-mx) g'dt (1). 

To make the formation of this equation more clear, let the coil be at a short 
distance a from the edge, and let the edge be rounded off in a circular arc of 
radius h. We here only require the limiting case when both a and h are zero. As 
each element passes over the edge, the velocity is at first horizontal and the change 
of direction is effected by the normal pressures at the rounded edge. The 
momentum generated by the weight of the chain on the rounded edge is ultimately 
zero since the radius h can be made as small as we please. 

To integrate (1) we multiply both sides by (M^ + mx) v, then remembering that 

v^dxldt^ 

(afj + )fw:)«i;3={(if2 + »i^)8+C}^' (2). 

Since x and v vanish together C7= -M^. When aU the chain has left the 
ledge x= I, and 

{M^-^mlY^= l^+iiiilfa+Jlfj'l 2g'l (3). 

At this instant there is an impact, the tension acts on M^ horizontally, hence if 
9' be the velocity of AT, and the chain just before M^ reaches the edge 

(lf2+mZ+iV,)i;' = (Mj+mZ)t; (4). 



» 



The mass M^ immediately reaches the edge with a horizontal velocity v', while 
the chain is moving along the plane with an equal velocity. There is therefore 
another impact, the component of momentum IfjV'sina perpendicular to the 
chain remains unchanged, while the component M^v' cos a is joined to that of the 
chain. If u be the common velocity of M^ and the chain parallel to the plane just 
after Jf, has left the ledge, 

(ifs +M^+ml)u= (M^ + mZ) r ' + Afjv'cos al ,-v 

t)"2=u«+(t/Bina)« I ^ '• 

The equations (4) and (5) give the required results. 

B. D. 6 
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Ex. 2. A chain of length I is coiled at the edge of a table. One end is 
fjcistened to a particle whose mass is the same as that of the whole chain. The 
other end is pnt over the edge. Prove that immediately after leaving the table the 
particle is moving with velocity itJUgl). [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 8. A mass M ia attached to one end of a chain whose mass per unit of 
length is jr. The whole is placed with the chain coiled np on a smooth table and 
M is projected horizontally with a velocity V. Prove that when a length x of the 
chain has become straight, the velocity of M is MVI{M+mx). 

[Oayley, Math, Messenger, 1871.] 

Ex. 4. A oniform chain of length { and mass ml is coiled on the floor, and a 
mass me is attached to one end and projected vertically upwards with velocity 
0j2gh, Prove that, according as the chain does or does not completely leave the 
floor, the velocity of the mass on finally reaching the floor again is the velocity 
due to a fall throagh a height J {2Z-c + o*/(Z + c)'} or a-c; where a*=c^ {c + Sk). 

[Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

When descending each portion moves with a uniform acceleration </, as explained 
in Art. 149. 

Ex. 5. A chain brake is used at railway depdts for arresting runaway trucks, 
consisting of a coil of chain between the metals, having a hook at one end so 
placed as to catch on to the axle of the truck. If the mass of the truck be equal 
to that of a length I of the chain, less than the whole length, then the truck 
running on the level with velocity V will be stopped when it has dragged a length x 
of chain over the rough ground, where V^lfAg = ^ (2x+8Q a^lP, 

[CoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 6. A weight W is connected with a coil of heavy chain by means of a fine 
weightless thread passing over a smooth peg above the coil which rests on a table; 
if W be allowed to fall a height A whereupon the thread becomes tight, find the 
motion, and show that if w=SW then in setting the coil in motion energy to the 
amount hWwl(W+w) is dissipated. [Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

Ex. 7. Bain is falling vertically with a uniform velocity of 20 feet per second 
at the rate of two inches depth per day on a cart with a cylindrical cover of aemi- 
circular section and horizontal axis. Prove that, if the cover of the cart is 10 feet 
long and 6 feet in diameter, the resultant pressure on it due to the impact of the 
rain is about the weight of one-twelfth of a cubic inch of water. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Theory of Dimensions. 

*161. Many theorems follow at once from some simple con- 
siderations on the dimensioDS of the quantities with which we 
are dealing. Each side of an equation must be of the same 
dimensions in space, for we could not have, for instance, an area 
equal to a length. Again one side of an equation could not be 
the square of a time and the other side a cube, and so on. 

In dynamics we are concerned with the four quantities space, 
time, mass, and force ; but the dimensions of these quantities are 
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SO related that force is mass . space/(time)^. Taking into account 
this relation we have the general principle that both sides of 
every equation must be of the same dimensions in regard to 
(1) space, (2) time, (3) mass. 

M2. Ab an example let us apply this principle to the following problem already 
considered in Art 136. 

A particle starts firom rest at a distance a from a centre of force O whose acce- 
lerating force at a distance x is /ax". To find the time T of arriving at the centre 
of force. 

It is clear that T is some function of a and |i« n being merely a number without 
dimensions. Expanding T in powers of a and /i we have 

T=ZAaPfjfl (1). 

Now the accelerating force fia^ is of the dimensions 8pace/(time)', hence /i is 
1 - ft dimensions in space and - 2 in time. We also notice that a is one dimension 
in space and none in time, while T is one in time and none in space. 

Considering the equation (1) and counting the dimensions of each side first in 
space and secondly in time, we have 

0=ji + (l-n)g, l=-2^ (2). 

Hence q^ -i and i>=i (1 *- n). As these equations give only one set of values 
to pt 9, the equation (1) contains only one term, viz. 

r=/lo*<*-»>M"* (3). 

It follows that the time of arriving at the centre of force varies as the 
i (1 - n)th power of the initial distance. If the central force vary as the distance, 
fisl and the time of arrival at O is the same for all initial distances; a theorem 
which has been proved in Art. 136 by integrating the equation of motion. If the 
central force vary according to the Newtonian law, n= - 2 and the square of the 
time varies as the cube of the initial distance, a result in accordance with one of 
Kepler's laws. 

The symbol A represents a number and as it has no dimensions its magnitude 
cannot be deduced from the theory of dimensions. 

158. Ex. 1. A particle moves with an acceleration g, prove that the velocity 
acquired in describing a space » varies as >/(^«), and that the time varies as /Jisjg), 

Ex, 2. A particle starts from test at a given distance from a centre of force 
whose attraction varies as the distance and moves in a medium whose resistance 
varies as the velocity. Prove that the time of arriving at the centre of force is 
independent of the initial distance. See Art 126. 

Ex. 3. A particle P moves from rest under the action of a constant accelerat- 
ing force / and a centre of force whose attraction is /i times the distance, both 
tending to the same point O and the initial distance OP=a, Prove that 

where t is the time of arrival at O. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MOTION OF PROJECTILES. 



Parabolic Motion. 



164. Okeneral principle. The particle moves under the 
action of a force which, being fixed in direction and magnitude, 
is independent of the position of the particle. It follows that all 
the circumstances of the motion parallel to any fixed direction 
are independent of those of the motion parallel to any other 
direction. These circumstances may therefore be deduced firom 
the formulsB for rectilinear motion by taking account solely of the 
resolved initial velocity and the resolved force of gravity. 

166. Cartesian axes. Let the particle be projected from 
a point with an initial velocity F in a direction making an 
angle a with the horizon. Let v be the velocity at any point P 
of the path; v^y Vy its horizontal and vertical components. 

Consider the horizontal motion. Since the component of gravity 
in this direction is zero, the horizontal velocity is constant throughout 
the motion and is equal to V cos a. We therefore have 

X— Fcosa^, Vx= Fcosa (1). 

This gives an obvious and useful rule to find the time of describing 
any arc of the trajectory, viz. the time of transit is equal to the 
horizontal space divided by the horizontal velocity. 

Consider next the vertical motion. Since the component of 

gravity is g we infer from the formulsB of rectilinear motion (Art. 

25) that 

y=Vsmat-igt^ Vy^=V^sin^a-2gy (2). 
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The Cartesian equation of the path is found by eliminating t 
between (1) and (2) ; we have 

y = X tan a — ^ga^/V^ cos^a (3). 

This is the well-known equation of a parabola. 

To find the greatest altitude of the particle. We consider only 
the descending motion; the particle starts downwards with a 
zero vertical velocity and arrives at the level of the original point 
of projection with a vertical velocity which, by the theory of 
rectilinear motion, is equal to that with which it was projected 
upwards. If A is the greatest altitude we have F* sin* a = 2gh. 

To find the time of flight We again consider the vertical 
descending motion, disregarding the horizontal motion. If 7 be 
the time of ascent and descent, we have Fsin a = ^gT 

To find the range on a horizontal plane. We consider the 
horizontal motion; the constant horizontal velocity is Fcosa, 
and the time of flight has just been found. The range is there- 
fore F* sin 2a/g, The range is greatest for a given velocity when 
the direction of projection makes an angle of 45° with the horizon, 
and continually decreases as the angle increases to a right angle 
or decreases to zero. 

166. When the motion with regard to an inclined plane 
passing through the point of projection is required, it is useftil 
to take the axis of x along the line of greatest slope and the 
axis of y perpendicular to the inclined plane. 

If the direction of projection is not in the plane of ay, let F 
and W be the components of the velocity in and perpendicular 
to that plane. The motion perpendicular to the plane of xy 
is uniform and z = Wt 

Turning our attention to the motion in the plane of ay, let 7 
be the angle the direction of the velocity F makes with Ox and /8 
the inclination of the plane to the horizon. The initial component 
velocities being Fcosy and Fsiny, the formulse of rectilinear 
motion (Art. 25) give 

x= FcosTt-^^fsin/S^'j V = (Fcos7)*-25f sin^a?) ... 
y= FsinT^-igrcos/Se*) ' Vy^^lVsinyy-igcoBlSy) '"^ 

To find the time of flight T before reaching the plane, we 
consider the motion perpendicular to the plane. The descending 
motion gives Fsin7 = ,^cos/8. iy2. It also follows that the time 
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of describing the arc from to the point where the tangent is 
parallel to Ox is T/2. In the same way by considering the motion 
parallel to the plane we see that the time from to the point 
where the tangent is parallel to Oy is Fcos 7/gr sin fi. 

To find the range r on the inclined plane, we use the expression 
for X, We easily find r = 2 F* sin 7 cos (74-/8). sec* fijg. 

167. Oblique axes. Let the direction of motion of the 

particle at any point P of the path be PT 
and let the velocity be V. The particle 
being acted on by gravity in the direction 
PNy let Q be its position after a time t 

Consider separately the motion in the 

two directions PT and PN. The oblique 

. components of F in these directions are F 

and zero, while those of gravity are zero and 

g. We therefore have. PT« Vt, and TQ^\g^ (5). 

Draw QN parallel to TP and let PN^^q, QN^ f. The equation 

2F* 
of the path is therefore f'= - 17 (6). 

This is the equation of a parabola referred to any diameter PN 
and its oblique ordinates QN. If 8 be the focus, this equation 
must be the same as f * = 4 . 8P . ^. We deduce the following 
useful rule. The velocity at any point P of the path is that dvs 
to the distance of P from either the focus or directrix. 

Since the velocity at the highest point of the path is equal to 
the horizontal velocity, it follows that one quarter of the lotus 
rectum, i.e. AS, is equal to F' co8*a/2^. See Art. 155. 

We have also another foimula to find the time of transit 
along any arc PQ. Let the vertical at either end, say Q, intei'sect 
ike tangent at the other end in T, then the time of describing the arc 
PQ is the same as that of describing QTfrom rest under the action 
of gravity. It is also the same as that of describing PT unth a 
uniform velocity equal to that at P. 

158. Ex. 1. If three heavy partioles be projected simaltaneonaly from the 
same point in any directionB with any velocities, prove that the plane passing 
through them \vill always remain parallel to itself. [Math. T. 1847.] 

If gravity did not act, the plane of the partioles would be always parallel to a 
fixed plane. When gravity acts each particle is pulled through the same vertical 
space in the same time, hence the theorem remains true. 
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Ex. 2. Two tangents PR, QR are drawn to a parabolic trajectory, prove 
(1) that the velooities at P and Q are proportional to the lengths of those tangents, 
and (2) that the vertical through R divides the arc PQ into two parts which are 
described in equal times. 

Draw QT vertically to intersect the tangent PR in T. Then by the triangle of 
velooities, the sides RT, RQ, TQ represent in direction and magnitude the velocity 
at P, that at Q, and that added on by gravity daring the time of transit. Since 
the diameter through R bisects the chord PQ, the results given above follow 
easily. 

Ex. 8. Two balls Af B equal in all respects are on the same horizontal line. 
The ball A is projected towards B with velocity r, while at the same instant B is 
let fall. Prove that the balls will impinge and that after impact, the ooefiScient of 
restitution being unity, A will fall vertically and B will describe a parabola of latus 
rectum 2v'lg. [GoU. Ex. 1895.] 

The balls will impinge because the straight line joining their centres moves 
parallel to itself. At impact they exchange their horizontal velocities. 

Ex. 4. If v, v', v" are the velocities at three points P, Q, R of the path of a 
projectile, where the inclinations to the horizon are a, a - /9, a - 2/3, and if t, f be 
the times of describing PQ^ QR respectively, prove that 

I/- */ 1.1 2COS/9 
v"t=vt\ -+-77= — :,- . 



i; 



[Math. T. 1847.] 



Resolve along and perpendicular to the middle tangent. 

Ex. 6. Three heavy particles P, Q, i2 are projected at equal intervals of time 
from the same point O to describe the same parabola. Prove that the locus of the 
intersection of the tangents at P, 12 is a parabola. Prove also (1) that at any 
time t after the projection of Q, the tangent at Q is parallel to PR, (2) that each of 
these lines is parallel to the straight line joining O to the position of Q at the 
time 2t. 

169. To project a particle Jrovi a given point P with a given 
velocity V so that it shall pa^ss through another given point Q. 

The velocity at P being known the common directrix HK of 
all parabolic paths from P to Q is constructed 
by drawing a horizontal at an altitude V*l2g 
above P. With centres P, Q and radii PH, 
QK we describe two circles intersecting in 
8 and S\ Then 8, S' are the foci of the 
parabolic trajectories which could be de- 
scribed from P to Q. There are therefore 
two parabolic paths. 

The two foci are at equal distances from the chord PQ, one 
lying on each side. The two directions of projection may be 
found by bisecting the angles HPS and HP8'. If 71, 7a are the 
angles these directions of projection make with the chord PQ, and 
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13 the angle PQ makes with the horizon, it easily follows that 
7i + 7a = i'T - /8. 

We notice that the three sides of the triangle P8Q are known, 
viz. PS^r^/ig, if y be the altitude of Q above P, QS = Pfif-y, 
and PQ is the known distance of Q from P. 

It is clear that when PQ is greater than the sum of the radii 
PH, QK, the two trajectories are imaginary. The greatest possible 
distance of Q from P in any given direction PQ is found by making 
the foci S, S' coincide and lie on PQ. In this csLse PH -{- QK = PQ, 
Drawing a horizontal line H'K' above HK so that HH'^PH, 
it immediately follows that QK' = QP, The locus of Q is therefore 
a parabola whose focus is P and directrix H'K\ This new para- 
bola therefore touches HK at its vertex H. It is represented in 
the figure by the dotted line. Unless the point Q lie within the 
space enclosed by this parabola, it is impossible to project a particle 
from P with the given velocity F, so that it shall pass through Q. 

If the particle is to be projected from P with the least velocity 
which will enable it to reach Q, the direction of projection must 
bisect the angle HPQ and F' = fl^(r + y), where r is the distance 

10O. Ex. 1. A partide is projected from a point P with velodty K, eo as to 
pass through a point Q whose coordinates referred to P as origin are x, y, the axis 
of y being vertical. Prove that the directions of projection are given by the 
quadratic 

tan^o tano + l + — «-=0, 

gx gx* 

and that the two times of transit are the positive roots of 

^«<<-4(F»-i^)«»+4r2=0. 

Prove that the product of the times of transit is independent of the initial 
velocity V and is equal to the square of the time occupied by a particle falling from 
rest vertically through a distance equal to PQ. 

Prove also that the polar equation of the bounding parabola is V^lgr=l-{-ooB$, 
where the origin is at P and $ is the angle r makes with the vertical. 

See Arts. 164 and 155. 

Ex. 2. Prove that every parabolic trajectory meets the bounding parabola in 
a point whose abscissa is x=2hoota, and whose depth below the directrix of the 
trajectory is A cot' a, where h is the height of that directrix above the point of 
projection. 

If they meet, the curves must touch for otherwise it would be possible to find a 
trajectory which would pass through a point beyond the boundary. 
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Ex, 3. The point P being fixed and Q having any position, the tangents at P, Q 
to one parabolic path £rom P to Q meet in T, those to the other in T, the velocity 
at P being given. Prove that the locus of the middle point of TT' is the directrix 
of either parabola. 

Prove also that for either parabolic path, the velocities at P, Q are as PTto TQ, 
and for the two paths the times of transit from P to Q are as PT to PT', 

Ex. 4. A fort of vertical height k stands on a plane hill-side which makes an 

angle a with the horizon. Prove that a gun which can fire with mazzle velocity V 

from the top of the fort commands a district whose shape is an ellipse of 

eccentricity sin a, and whose area is raeo aV^(V^ set:^a + 2kg)lg^, 

[Coll, Ex. 1896.] 

The paraboloid whose focns is the top of the fort and whose directrix plane is 

at an altitude V^lg is the boundary of all places which the shot can reach, 

Art. 159. The paraboloid cuts the plane hill-side in an ellipse whose projection on 

a horizontal plane is a circle. The rest follows easily. 

Ex. 5. At a horizontal distance a from a gun there is a wall of height h which 
is greater than a-ga^jv^; prove that if 'the shot be fired off with a velocity v in a 
vertical plane at right angles to that of the wall, there will be a distance on the 

other side of the wall commanded by the gun equal to , — - (v* - aV - ^hv^a)^ 

g yd "r n f 

provided this expression is real. [Coll. Ex. 1698.] 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected with velocity V along a straight friotionless tube 
of length I, inclined at an angle a to the horizontal, and after leaving the tube it 
describes a parabolic trajectory : prove that its range on the horizontal plane through 

the point of projection is I cos a + — cos a sin a -Jl + ( 1 + y^- ) [ i where 

r '« ^V^-2gl sin o. [CoU. Ex. 1893.] 

Ex, 7. Two smooth planes are at right angles with their edge of intersection 
horizontal and are equally inclined to the horizon. Prove that a perfectly elastic 
particle projected horizontally in a direction perpendicular to the common edge 
from a point vertically above it will return to its original position after two 
rebounds. [GolL Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 8. Two parabolas have their axes vertical and vertices downwards and the 
focus of each curve is on the other. A particle, whose coefficient of restitution is 
unity, is projected so as to rebound from the curves at each focus in succession ; 
prove that it will after the second rebound pass through its point of projection and 
follow its original path again. [GoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 9. Two particles are projected from the same point at the same instant 
with velocities v, v\ and in directions a, a'. Prove that the time which elapses 
between their transits through the other point which is common to both their paths 

U ? _?«•' "IM?--:?!., . [Math. T. 1841.] 

g vcosa+v cosa 

Ex. 10. A man travelling round a cirde of radius a at speed v throws a ball 
from his hand at height h above the ground with a relative velocity V so that it 
alights at the centre of the circle. Prove that the least possible value of V is given 
by r«=t;>+p {-/(«'+**) - '*J- [CoU- Ex. 1896.] 

If the man were stationary, the least value of V^ is given in Art. 159. To find 
the relative velocity we add to this ( - 1;)'. 
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161. Ex, 1. A particle is projected from a point A with a velocity K in a 
direction making an angle a with the horizon. After rebounding from a vertical 

wall, elasticity e^ it hits the ground, elasticity e*. Find 
the condition that after the second rebound the particle 
may pass through A, 

Problems of this kind are solved by considering the 
motion in two directions separately and equating some 
element (usually the time) common to both motions. 
Consider first the horizontal motion ; the blow at C is 
vertical and does not affect the horizontal motion, but 
the blow at B must be taken account of. Let 0N= h, 
and let ti.t^he the times of transit along the arc AB 
and the broken arc BCA. Then h=V cob atj, and the horizontal velocity of the 
rebound at B being ^Fcosa, we have also h=eVco6at^, The whole time is 
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Koosa 

Consider next the vertical motion, thtf blow at B may now be neglected while 

that at C has to be allowed for. Let f,, ^4 be the times of transit along il6C7 and 

CA. 1{ k=ANvrehB,Ye 

- fc = F sin ats - igt^. 

One root of this quadratic is negative and the other is positive. The former 
indicates the time before leaving A at which the particle might have passed the 
level of the ground and is here inadmissible. We take the positive root. If V be 
the vertical velocity of arrival at G taken positively, 

r'2= F' 8in« a + 2gk, k=€'V't^ - yt^. 

Both the values of t^ thus found are positive, and give the times of transit from 
C to J according as the particle passes through A on the up or on the down 
journey. Taking both these values we see that the required condition is found by 
equating t^ + t^io either of the values of t^+U. 

Ex, 2. A ball is projected from a point A on the floor of a room, so as to 
rebound from the wall (elasticity e) and hit a given point B on the floor. Let the 
intersection of the floor and wall be the axis of y and let A be on the axis of x. 
If u, t7, w be the components of velocity of projection and .t, y the given coordinates 
otBj prove that euy=eva-\-vXf and 2vw=^gy, 

Ex. 3. A particle is projected from a given point O on an inclined plane in a 

direction making an angle y with the 
plane, the inclination of the plane being 
j3. Investigate the condition that the 
particle passes through O at the nth 
impact. 

We consider the motions parallel and 
perpendicular to the plane separately. 
The motion parallel to the plane is not 
affected by the impacts. If T represent 
the whole time of transit from O to O 
again, we have V cosy =ig Bin pT, 

The motion perpendicular to the 
plane is affected by each impact. The 
particle starts with a velocity Fsiny, hits the plane at Ai with the same normal 
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▼eloeity after a time Tj, where K sin 7 = i <7 cos /37, . The particle rebounds with a 
perpendicular yelooity ^F sin 7 and the time of transit from Aj to A^ is found as 
before. The whole time of transit is therefore 

r, + r,+&o. = {2r8in7/^cos/3} (l + « + ... + «!*-i). 

Equating the two complete times, we have the condition 

cot7. cot /3=(1 -€«)/(!-<;), 

which we notice is independent of the velocity of projection. 

Let £}, Bj, ftc. be the points at which the tangents to the path are paraUel to 
the inclined plane. The time of transit from to B, is obviously equal to jr,, 
while that from B^ to B, is ^ (T^ + T3), and so on. If C^ be the point at which the 
tangent is perpendicular to the plane, the time from O to C| is clearly equal to ^ T. 

Ex. 4. A ball whose elasticity is e is projected with a velocity V and rebounds 
from an inclined plane which passes through the point of projection. If B| , Bg, B^ 
be any three consecutive ranges on the inclined plane, prove that 

Rj^-{e + <f«).B, + «»Bi = 0. [Math. T. 1842.] 

Ex, 5. At two points ^, B of a parabolic path the directions of motion are at 
right angles. If D be the distance AB, $ the inclination to the horizon, V the 
velocity at A or B, prove that V^=gD (1 ± sin 9). 

Ex, 6. A particle is projected from a point on a rough horizontal plane with a 
velocity equal to that which would be acquired in falling freely through a height h, 
and in a direction making an angle a with the plane. The particle is inelastic and 
the coefficients of both the frictions are taken equal to unity, prove that the range 
from the point of projection to where the particle comes to rest is equal to 

^ (1 + sin 2a). [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

The particle describes a parabola with a rauge 24 sin 2a. On arriving at the 
plane, there is an impulsive friction which reduces the horizontal velocity from 
vooea to v'=vcosa-t7 8ina. After describing a space f', when v'^=2gs\ the 
particle is reduced to rest by the finite friction. The whole range is 2h sin 2a + /. 

Ex, 7. A perfectly elastic particle slides down a length 2 of a smooth fixed 
inclined plane, and strikes a smooth rigid horizontal plane passing through the foot 
of the inclined plane. Prove that the maximum range of the ensuing parabolic 
path, as the inclination of the inclined plane is varied, is 82/3i^8. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex» 8. A smooth inclined plane of mass if, inclined to the horizon at an 
angle a, is free to move parallel to a vertical plane through the line of greatest 
slope. A partide, mass m, is projected from a point in the lowest edge, up the 
face of the plane with a velocity V making an angle /3 with the line of greatest 

KSsin2j9 Jf+msinSa 



slope. Prove that the range of the particle on the plane is 



(7 sin a iU+m 

[Coll. Ex. 1897.] 



Ex» 9. Two inclined planes intersect in a horizontal line, their inclinations 
to the horizon being a and 0; if a particle be projected at right angles to the 
former from a point in it so as to strike the other at right angles, the velocity of 
projection is 

sin /3 [2^a/{Bin a - sin cos (a +/3)}] , 
a being the distance of the point of projection from the intersection of the planes. 
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Ex, 10. A heavy particle desoends the outside of a circular arc whose plane is 
vertical. Prove that when it leaves the circle at some point Q to describe a para- 
bola the circle is the circle of curvature at Q of the parabola. 

Thence show that the chord of intersection QR of the circle and parabola and 
the tangent at Q make equal angles with the vertical. Prove also that the axis of 
the parabola divides the chord QR in the ratio 3:1. 

The first part follows from Art. 36. Since the pressure is zero at Q, v^jp, and 
therefore />, must be the same for the circle and the parabola. The rest follows 
from conies. 

Ex. 11. A particle projected horizontally from the lowest point il of a circle 
whose plane is vertical leaves the circle at C and after describing a portion of a 
parabola intersects the circle at D. If £ is the highest point of the circle prove 
that the are BD is three times the arc BC. [Despeyrous, Cours de MSc] 

Ex. 12. A particle is projected so as to enter in the direction of its length a 
smooth straight tube of small bore fixed at an angle 45° to the horizon and to pass 
out at the other end of the tube; prove that the latera recta of its path before 
entering and after leaving the tube differ by ,^2 times the length of the tube. 

[Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

Ex. 13. A man standing on the edge of a cliff throws a stone with given 
velocity u at a given inclination in a plane perpendicular to the edge. After an 
interval r he throws from the same spot another stone, with given velocity t? at an 
angle ^x + B with the line of discharge of the first stone and in the same plane. 
Find r so that the stones may strike each other ; and prove that the maximum 
value of r for different values of d is 2v*jgw^ and occurs when a.n0=vlu, v) being 
t;'8 vertical component. [Math. Tripos, 1886.] 

Ex. 14. A particle is projected from the highest point of a sphere of radius c 
so as to clear the sphere. Prove that the velocity of projection cannot be less than 
y/ii gc). [Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

JResistance varies as the velocity. 

162. To determine the motioii of a heavy particle when the 
resistance of the medium varies as the velocity. 

Let the paiticle be projected from any point with a velocity 
V in a direction inclined at an angle a to the horizon. The 
equations of motion are 

d"a?_ dx ^_ ^y 

.'. da/dt-{-/cx=V cos a, dy/rf^ + icy = — gr^ + Fsina. 

Both these equations are of the linear form, multiplying by e*' 
and integrating, we find 



Kx = Fcos a (1 — e"**) 

/cy = -5rf + (Fsina + X)(l 



-e-)} <'>' 
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where KL = g,so that L is the limiting velocity. Art. 111. The 
horizontal and vertical velocities at any time t are 

dx/dt = Fcos a«-«*, dy/dt = - X + ( Fsin a + i) e"*^ . .(2). 

163. From these equations we deduce the general character- 
istics of the motion. We 

notice that when t is in- 
finite KX^V cos OL There is 
therefore a vertical aeymp- 
toie at a horizontal distance 
OH = Fcos OLJtcfrom the ori- 
gin. Let the tangent at 
intersect the asymptote in 
To, then OT^ = V/k and 
F= K . OTo. Since any point 
P may be taken as the origin, it follows that the velocity aJt any 
point P is proportional to the length PT of the tangent at P cut off 
by the vertical asymptote. 

Tracing the curve backwards we make ^ = — oo ; we then find 
that both X and y are infinitely great. Since the exponential is 
infinitely greater than t, both y/x and dy/dx have ultimately the 
same ratio. Representing this ratio by tan /9, we have 

tan/8 = tana4-X/Fcosa (3). 

The curve has therefore an infinite branch, the tangent or asymp- 
tote to which makes an angle fi with the horizon, determined 
from the initial conditions by this equation. This asymptote is 
at an infinite distance from the origin. 

164. Eliminating the exponentials from the values of x and 

y, Art. 162, we find 

y^xtAnfi — Lt (4), 

a linear equation which must hold throughout the motion. 

Drawing a straight line OB parallel to the oblique asymptote, 
this equation shows that the vertical distance of P from OB is 
PB^Lty where L is the limiting velocity. 

The perpendicular distance of P from OB being Lt cos fi, the 
resolved velocity at P perpendicular to the oblique a^symptote is 
constant The resultant acceleration at Pis therefore parallel to BO . 
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166. Gerteral principle. Since the resistance varies as the 
velocity, the resolved resistance in any direction is proportional 
to the resolved velocity in the same direction. The general 
principle proved in Art. 154 for motion in a vacuum will therefore 
apply to the motion with this law of resistance. The circumstames 
of the motion parallel to any fixed straight line are independent of 
those in any other direction, 

166. Let the particle be projected from a distant point E on the oblique 
branch with saoh a velocity that it describes the trajectory. Consider the oblique 
resolation of the motion in the direction of (1) the tangent or asymptote at E 
and (2) the vertical. In the former motion the partide is acted on only by the 
resistance, and the acceleration at any time is therefore - im, where u is the oblique 
component of velocity parallel to the asymptote. In the latter motion the particle 
starting from rest is acted on by gravity as well as by the resistance and has thus 
acquired its limiting velocity L. This component is constant in direction and 
magnitude so that the acceleration is zero. 

Combining these two motions, we see that in any position P of the particle, 
the velocity v along the tangent PT is the resultant of the vertical limiting 
velocity L and a velocity u parallel to the oblique asymptote. If V and u be cor- 
responding velocities at any two points O and P of the trajectory, tt= Ue^'^^ where 
t is the time of transit from O to P; Art. 102. We also notice that the resultant 
acceleration at P is equal to -ku. 

Taking a parallel OB to the oblique asymptote and the vertical as axes of 
reference we have 

^=L'(l-e-««)/ic, ^=Lt (1), 

where |= OB, ri=^BP, If we refer the motion to the tangent at O and the vertical 
as axes, we have ^=^OAt rf'=AP. We find by considering the motions in these 
directions separately 

iff=r(l-^-*^ ifi,'=sf<-L(l-e-«^) (2). 

167. Ex, 1. Particles are projected from a given point at the same instant 
with equal velocities in different directions; prove that the locus at any time is a 
sphere. 

Befer the motion of any particle to the tangent OA and the vertical as axes of 
(, 17. Both ^, 71 are evidently functions of t which are independent of a. The 
locus is therefore a sphere whose radius is ^ and whose centre is at a depth 17 
below O. Art. 166. 

Ex, 2. Particles are projected from a given point at the same instant with 
different velocities in the same direction 0^, prove that at any subsequent time 
their locus is a straight line parallel to OA. Art. 165. 

Ex. 3. If the axis of x is inclined at an angle i to the horizon and the direc- 
tion of projection make an angle 7 with x, prove that 

KX= -psintt + (Fcoe7+LBint)(l-e~**) 



Ky= -geoBit-^{Vmny + LcoB 



t)(l-e-«)i 
t)(l -€-•*)) 
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If Ji be the point at which the tangent is parallel to x^ prove that the time f| of 
reaching ilf and the coordinates of 3f are 

»# , Ksin-y ,, . 

«**' = !+ 27^J. «yi=-^oo8i«i+K8in7. 

Xj (F'Bin7+Lco8t)-yi(Foo874-I#8ini)=Lr«oo8(i + 7); 
the latter equation being also true for all points on the trajectory. 

Ex. 4. A projectile moves under gravity in a uniform medium whose resistance 
varies as the velocity. Prove that the hodograph of the trajectory is a straight 
line and that the velocity of the point on the hodograph is proportional to the 
horizontal velocity of the projectile. [Coll. Ex.] 



Resistance varies as the n^^ power of the velocity, 

168. To find the motion of a heavy particle, when the resistance 
vaines as the n^^ power of the Velocity. 

Let -^ be the angle the tangent at any point P of the path 
makes with the horizontal, p the radius of curvature measured 
positively downwards so that /d = — ds/dy^. Let v be the velocity, 
u the horizontal component. Following John Bernoulli, 1721, we 
resolve the motion normally and horizontally, we thus have 

-=grcosY, -^ = — ^v** cos y . 

Since t; cos -^ = u and p = — vdt/dy^y these become 

dt u du KU'^ 



in— 1 



(A). 



dy^ grcos*^* dt (oos-^)' 
We obtain one integral by eliminating dt, 

d^ "gr * Vcos-^y ' " u^ iLo^ g Ja (cos-^)**"*-* ' 

where a is the angle the initial direction of motion makes with 
the horizon, and iLq the initial horizontal velocity. 

To eflfect this integration we put p = tan'^, we then have, 
except n = 0, 

s=-s.- ?/<'*''>'"""* <*>• 

the sign of the radical when n is even being such that the subject 
of integration is positive between the limits -^sa and ^ = — Jw, 
i.e. p =po wid j? = — ao . 
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We can conveniently take either u or p as the independent 
variable, and thus we obtain the two sets of relations, 

du ^ 



1 r , If du 



(1 +;)-)*<'»-« 



> 



(C). 



gj * * ic J u^*"^ {\ •{- pF)^^ 

The first follows from equation (A), the second and thiixl from 
the obvious relations dx^udt, dy^updt The limits in all the 
integrals being p =jpo to |) or t£ = t^o to u. 

In this manner all the circumstances of the motion can be 
expressed in terms of one independent variable which may be 
either p or u. 

It is evident that the integral (B) has considerable importance 
in this theory. Putting 

we see that when w = 2 or w = 3, 

We may also find a general formula of reduction, viz. 

(7H-2)irn+« = (n+l)irn+i)(l+i)«)*<'*+^> (D). 

When the resistance is a constant force, say xg^ n = 0, and the 
integral (B) takes the form 



/uV^ /l+sin^Y 
\a) "* Vr^sini^J ' 



where a is the velocity when the particle is moving horizontally. 

169. The equations (C) have been applied to the calculation 
of the trajectories of shot in various ways*. When the angle of 
elevation is not more than 10° to 15°, as in the case of direct fire, 

* Baahforth, Phil. Trans. 1868, Treatise on the motion of projectiles, 1878; 
sapplement, 1881. Proceedings of B.A. Institution, 1871 and 1885. W. D. Niven, 
On the calculation of the trajectories of shot. Proceedings of the Boyal Society, 
1877. Ingall, Exterior Ballistics, 1885. An aoconnt of Siaoei's method is given 
by GreenhiU in the Proc. of the B. A. Institution, vol. xvn. See also Artillery, its 
progress and present position by E. W. Lloyd and A. G. Hadcook, 1898. GreenhiU, 
On the motion of a prqjeetiU in a resisting medium, Proceedings of the B. A. 
Institution, vols, zi., xii., xiv., 1880 to 1886. 
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we may regard the trajectory as so flat' that we can reject the 
square of p. Taking u as the independent variable the integration 
can then be effected without difliculty. When the path is more 
inclined we can divide the whole path into subsidiary arcs for 
each of which p may be regarded as approximately constant 
though of a different value in each arc. If the arcs were small 
enough the initial value of p in each arc might be taken as the 
proper value for that arc. For longer arcs it becomes necessary 
to give p a mean value taken over the whole subsidiary arc. 

170. In artillery practice the values of the integrals (G) are commonly infeired 
from tables especially constructed for that purpose, difierent tables being used to 
find t, X and y. Opinions differ as to the best methods of constructing and using 
these tables. Bashforth represents the law of resistance by kv^ where x is a 
function of the velocity whose values are deduced from experiment. These values 
for a shot of given cross section and weight and for air of given density are 
tabulated for every few feet of velocity. In effecting the integrations (C) the 
quantity k is regarded as constant and in a long arc a value suitable to a mean 
velocity over the arc has to be found. This difficulty having been overcome, the 
integrals (C) are tabulated for different values of k and between certain ranges of 
angle. 

In the Italian method a quantity allied to the velocity is taken as the indepen- 
dent variable. To enable the integrations to be effected the quantity p is taken as 
constant throughout the subsidiary arc. The integrals (C) are then determined 
either by the use of tables or by giving the index n the value suitable to the range 
of velocity in the trajectory. 

An account of the methods of constructing and using these various tables 
would take us too far from our present subject. We must refer the reader to 
special treatises on Artillery. 

171. Law of resiitance. Many attempts have been made 
to discover the law of resistance to the motion of projectiles. 
Passing over the earlier experiments of Robins and Hutton we 
may mention as the most important the long-continued series 
made by F. Bashforth with the help of his chronograph. By this 
instrument the times taken by the same projectile in passing 
over a succession of equal spaces can be measured with great 
accuracy. Other experiments have also been made on the con- 
tinent, for example by Mayevski in 1881. It appears from all 
these experiments that the resistance cannot be expressed by 
any one power of the velocity. The general result is that for 
low and high velocities the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity, and for intervening velocities as the cube and even a 
higher power of the velocity. 

B. D. 7 
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To be more particular, let v be the velocity measured in feet 
per second, d the diameter of the ogival headed shot in inches^ 
w the weight in pounds. Then taking the resistance to be 

fi — ( T7)oo) ' Bashforth's experiments show that 

V < 850 w = 2 /8= 61-3 
v> 850<1040 n = 3 ^= 744 
t;>lt)40<1100 71 = 6 13^19-2 
i;> 1100 < 1300 w = 3 i8 = 108-8 

V > 1300 < 2780 n = 2 /3 = 141-5. 

Mayevski's experiments led to similar results except that the 
highest power of n was n = 5. The values of j3 were also different 
because the shots were more pointed than in those of Bashforth. 

We may notice that though the resistance for low and high 
velocities follows the same general law, yet the value of the 
coefficient 13 is much greater for the high than the low velocities. 
When the velocity of the shot approximates to that of the velocity 
of soimd in air, we might expect a considerable change in the 
law of resistance and this is shown in the results given above. 

179. To discuss the motion when the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity. 

In this oase we can obtain two first integrals of the equations of motion. 
Besolying normally and horizontally as before, we find 

v^ , du ^ , ds ... 

-=^008^, ^=-«^»«)8^=-irtij^ (1). 

Dividing the latter equation by u and integrating 

10gU = il-iC8, /. tt=tto«~** (2), 

where u^ is the horizontal Telocity at the point of projection and s is measured 
from 0. 

Besides this we have the integral (B) already obtained in the general case by 
eliminating dt from the equations of motion. Writing p= - dsldyj^ and v cos ^=:u^ 

in (1), we find as before 

dt _ u d«_ ictt* 

dj/" ~^C08»^' d«~"~C08^ ^ ^* 



" u'"" ^ g J 00?^ g J 



'J(l+P^)dp (4). 



where j>=tan \f/ as before, and the radical is to be taken positively. Integrating 

i=-J{PN/(l+l>') + log(i»W(l + JP»))}+B (6). 
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Eliminating u between (2) and (5) we find 

-,«*"+PV(l+l>") + log{p+V(l+l^} = <7 (6). 



9 



This Ib the intrinsic equation of the path. 

178. To disooas the fonn of the carve it will be convenient to place the oriigin 
at the highest point so that initially j> = 0. We then have 

^^^(l-e^)^p^{l+I^)+log{p+J(l + j^\ (7). 

When 8 increases to positive infinity we see from (2) and (7) that u tends to 
zero and p to minas infinity. Since by (8) or (C) 

gdt=^-udp and gdxssgudtss -uHp^ 

it follows that both dtjdp and dxidp are ultimately zero. We shall prove that 
while t becomes ultimately infinite, x tends to a finite limit. We therefore infer 
that the curve has a vertical atymptote at a finite dietanee on the positive side of the 
highest point. 

To prove this we refer to (5) and retaining only the highest powers of p, we see 
that 1/u* is of the order ji*. Putting ii= b/p when p is very great, we find 

gt= - judp = - 6 log p, gxsi- juHp = 6*/p. 

Taking these between the limits p=pj to infinity where pi is any large finite 
quantity, the first gives the time the particle takes to travel from the position 
defined by p=Pi to that defined by pss - oo , and the second gives the corresponding 
horizontal space. We see that the first is infinite and the second finite. 

174. Consider next the other extremity of the trajectory. When the arc is 
negatively very great, we see by (2) that u is positive and infinite. It also follows 
by (7) that p tends to a limit m given by the equation 

-p/«io"+TO/s/(l+in«)+log(ro + ^(l+m«))=0 (8). 

Since the left-hand side passes from a negative quantity to positive infinity as m 
varies from zero to infinity, it is dear that this equation has at least one positive 
root. If the equation could have two real roots, the differential ooeificient of the 
left-hand side would vanish for some intervening value of m. But since the 
differential coefficient is 2^(1 + m') this is impossible. It follows that the curve on 
the negative side of the highest point has an asymptote inclined at a finite angle to 
the horizon. We shall now prove that this asymptote is at a finite distance from the 
highest point. 

To prove this we examine the limiting value of the intercept of the tangent on 
the axis of y, viz. y-xpt when pssm. Remembering that gdx= -uHp, dysupdx, 

we have p (y - ap) = - jpuMp -^pju^p, 

the limits being psO to p. As we only wish to determine whether the limit is 
finite or not we shall integrate from p^m-d to p^m, where ^^ is some finite 
quantity as small as we please. The remaining parts of the integrals will be 
included in two finite constants M and N. Writing p =m - (, we have 

fif (y - ay )= /(m - () tt«df - (m - $)ju^ -M'\-pN, 

the limits being (=|| to 0. To find what function u is of | when $ is small, we 
refer to equation (5). Remembering that Bsl/V >^<^ tt=»o ^^en p=0, we 

7—2 
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write that equation in the form 

Expanding and remembering that dfldp=^2^{l +p') we find after subtracting (8) 

where ft', A' and B' are finite constants. Substituting we find by an easy integration 

where the Ac, includes only positive powers of |. Taking this between the limits 
{=(j to 0, the result is finite. 

174. Ex, 1. Prove that, when the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity, the time of describing the infinite arc on the negative side of the highest 
point is finite. 

Referring to equations (0) and writing p=m-^, u'sO*/^ we see that the time 
of describing the infinite arc from p=m to p=Pi is M,J{m''Pj), where Jlf is a 
finite quantity independent of { or p. This result is finite ; see also Art. 116. 

Ex, 3. When the resistance varies as the square of the velocity, prove that 

the polar equation of the hodograph is -5= cos* ^\y%-^jj2 sinh"^ tan $j + -==j- , 

where the origin is at the highest point, V is the horizontal velocity, U the 
terminal velocity and the initial line is horizontal and $ is measured positively 
downwards. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

This is a transformation of equation (5) of Art. 172, writing r, - $, for v, ^. 

Ex. 8. When the resistance varies as the square of the velocity, prove that 
the radius of curvature p at the point where the normal makes an angle with the 
vertical is given by 

21 Kp = c sin* + 2 8in> log cot i ^ + sin 2^. [Coll. Ex.] 

176. Ex, 1. When the resistance varies as the nth power of the velocity, 
prove that the curve has a vertical asymptote at a finite distance on the positive 
side of the highest point. 

We have t7=u V(l +P^) where u is given by equation (B). Now, by the action of 
gravity, p continually decreases from one end of the trajectory to the other. After 
the projectile has passed the summit p becomes negatively great and (B) then gives 
u^LJpf where L is the limiting velocity. We thus have v=L when p=(x>. Sub- 
stituting u=LIp in (C) and integrating from p=Pi to oo, where Pi is any large 
finite quantity, we find that t and y are infinite and x finite. 

Ex, 2. Prove that, when the resistance varies as the nth power of the velocity, 
n being > 2, the arc of the trajectory on the negative side of the highest point 
begins at a point at a finite distance from the origin. Prove also that the tangent 
at this point makes an angle tan~> m with the horizon given by 



r 



(l + jpS)*(»-l)4p==_^_ 



PO «»«*o* 



where u^ and p^ are any contemporaneous values of u and p. See Art. 116. As in 
Art. 174, this equation has one positive root. 
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In the extreme initial position of the particle the velooity is infinite. Sinoe 
v=UiJ{l +i»^ we most there have either u or p infinite. If |>= oo , (B) gives u^Lfp 
and this makes v finite. The equation giving m Ib therefore obtained by patting 
Us OD in (B). To determine the position of the partide when this occurs we express 
tt in terms of p and use the equations (G). Let the initial position defined by 
p=sp^ be such that PQ=m-^i where (^ is a finite quantity as small as we please. 
Substituting 27=111 -( in (B) and using the equation given above to find m, we 
have u" =&**/( where 6 is a constant. Substituting in (G) and integrating fh>m 
(=^ to ( we find that t, x, and y are finite when |=0. 

Ex, 8. When the law of resistance is the nth power of the velocity, and u, u' 

are the horizontal velocities at any two points of the trajectory at which the 

112 
tangents make equal angles with the horizon, then -g + -75 = "i; where a is the 

velocity at the highest point. 

Ex, 4. When the resistance is k^+kv^, investigate the linear equation 



* 9 (l+l)»)* 9 



where u is the horizontal velocity and p is the tangent of the inclination to the 
horizon. Thence show that the determination of I, a?, y may be reduced to inte- 
gration. [Allegret, Bulletin de la 8oci€U Math, 1872.] 

Ex. 5. When the resistance is constant and equal to <c^, the highest point 
being the origin and the velocity being a, prove that the horizontal velocity tt at 

any point of the path is tt=a(tan^'' where 29=^+iir. Thence deduce from the 
integrals (C), Art. 168, the values of t, x,ym terms of tan B, 

If ff< or =1, the subsequent path has a vertical asymptote which is at the 
finite distance x=:2Ka*lg (4k>- 1) if «>}, but is at an infinite distance if ir<i. If 
ic> 1 the particle arrives at a point C at which the tangent is vertical in the finite 
time Kalg {1^ - 1), the coordinates of C being 2Ka^lg {ik^ - 1) and - a^jig {1^ - 1). 

On the negative side of the origin, the curve begins with a vertical asymptote 
which is infinitely distant and the time of describing the arc is infinite. 

177. When the resistance varies as the cube of the velocity, the equation (B) 
of Art. 168 takes the form 

^=^''^{P'm)lp^+mp+m^+3), 

the origin being taken at the point at which the velocity is infinite and m being the 
corresponding value of p. 

To discuss the motion we substitute this value of u in the integral (0). For 
the reduction of these integrals to elliptic forms we refer the reader to a paper by 
Greenhill in the Proeeedinge of the Royal Artiliery ImtitiUion, vol. znr. 1886. 

Ex, Show that for the cubic law of resistance the velocity is a minimum at 
the point given by the negative root of the quadratic ji*-in(m'+8) psl. Show 
also that when the direction of motion is perpendicular to the oblique asymptote, 

the horizontal velocity u is given by ~=fR-{-— where L is the limiting velocity. 

tt ffi 
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178. Some fonntQ» have also been given by the late Prof. Adams to determine 
the coordinates of a particle projected at any inclination to the horizon on the 
nippoBition thai the resistance varies as the nth power of the velocity and that the 
path is not very carved. These were first published in the Proceedings of the 
Boyal Society and proofs were given in Nature, voL xlz., 1890. These appear to 
be long, but they admit of great abbreviation. 

179. The equation of a trajectory being given in the form cos ^=/0>co6 ^), 
it ie required to find the law of resistance. 

We notice that the equation can be written in this form, except when p ooe ^ is 
constant, for in that case pcos^ cannot be taken as the independent variable. 
This excepted curve is the catenary of equal strength. 

Resolving horizontally and tangentially, we have 

^(i;cos^)s-i2cos^, ^=-ii-psin^ (1). 

Eliminating dt R cos ^=^ {v cos ^) (22 +ir sin rp) ; 

••• ilv^(oos^)=-psin^^{wcos^) (1). 

Remembering that the normal resolution gives v'/ps^ cos ^, we have cos ^s/ {v^lg). 
Substituting this value of cos^, the expression for the resistance B has been 
found. We may also write the expression in the form 



Rv%^^g(l^f^iUvf) (2). 



dv "^ -" ' dv 
where f=:f{vl*lg) and the sign of the radical follows that of sin ^. 

ISO. Ex. 1. Find the law of resistance when the trajectory is a cycloid with 
the cusps pointing downwards. 

In this curve p=2acos^, /. /^v/^/So^. We then find that the resistance 

22 = - 2^ (1 - f^l2ag)^. Since the radical foUows the sign of sin ^, 22 accelerates the 
particle on the ascending and retards it on the descending branch. Since 
v=QOB}p^2ag the particle comes to rest at the cusp. The resistance 22 is then 
acting upwards and is equal to 2g, the partide then moves vertically. See Art. 176, 
Ex.5. 

Ex, 2. Find the law of resistance when the trajectory is the catenary of equal 
strength with the concavity downwards. 

The normal and tangential resolutions show that v is constant and 22 = - 1^ sin ^. 
22 is a resistance therefore only on the descending branch. 

Ex. 8. Find the law of resistance in the parabola pcos^ ^=2a. 

Ex. 4. Find the law of resistance in the circle pssa. The resistance is 

-^g{^-f^|0'V)^ *od v'so^cos^. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CONSTRAINED MOTION IN TWO DIMENSIONS. 



Constrained Motion. 

181. A particle, constrained to describe a given smooth fiaed 
carve, is under the action of given forces. It is required to find the 
velocity and the reaction between the curve and the particle. 

Let the curve be referred to fixed Cartesian coordinates and 
let its equation be y =/(a:). Let (a?, y) 
be the position of the particle P at the 
time t, m its mass, X, Y the resolved 
forces. Let the tangent at P make an 
angle -^ with the axis of x, and let p be 
the radius of curvature. Let R be the 
pressure of the curve on the particle 
taken positively in the direction in which 
p is measured ; this direction is generally 
inwards. 

When the path of the particle is known the relations between 
p, the arc s and the other lines of the curve are also known. It 
is therefore generally more convenient to choose the tangent 
and normal as the directions in which to resolve the acceleration. 
Resolving in these directions, we have 




niv-T « -X" cos -^ + Fsin -^ 

— = -Zsin^+Fcosi^ + iJ 



(1), 
.(2). 



From these two equations we may deduce all the circumstances of 
the motion. 
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Considering the tangential resolution we see that since 

cos -^ = dxjdsy sin -^ = dy/ds, 

mvdv = Xdx + Tdy (3). 

There are two cases to be considered according as the right-hand 
side of this equation is or is not a perfect differential of some 
function of d? and y. 

In the former case the forces are called conservative. Let 

Xdx^Ydy^dU (4). 

We therefore have by integration 

^mv» = Z7+a (5). 

Let {x^y yo) be the coordinates of the initial position A of the 
particle, and let U become Uq when we write for a?, y, their initial 
values. We therefore have 

imv«-imi;o«=?7-?7o (6). 

This equation is one case of a general principle usually called 
the Principle of Vis Viva. 

The dynamical peculiarity of this case is that the equation of 
the tangential resolution can be integrated without using the 
equation of the constraining curve. It follows that if the particle 
is projected froni a given point A with a given velocity and if it is 
condtLcted to another point P by constraining it to move along an 
arbitrary curve, then, whatever the path may be, the velocity of the 
particle on arrival at P is always the same. 

182. When the forces are such that Xdx + Ydy is not a 
perfect differential of any function of x and y the velocity cannot 
be found without using the equation of the constraining curve. 
Putting y=sf(x\ we find 

iwt;» =f{X + Yf (x)} da? + a. 

Since X and Y can be expressed as functions of x by the help 
of the equation of the curve, the integration can be effected. Let 
the integral be F(x), We then have 

In this case the change of vis viva does not conserve the same 
value for all paths. 
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183. Let us next take into consideration the equation of the 
normal resolution, viz. 

— = — Xsin'Jr+ Foos-Jr + jR. 
P 

The term mr^/p is called the centrifugal force of the particle*. 

This is another name for the normal component of the effective 

force, Arts. 36, 68. 

The force R is called the dynamical pressure of the curve 
on the particle, and — jR is the dynamical pressure of the particle 
on the curve. The two terras — Xsin-^H- Fcos-^ make up 
the resolved part of the acting forces along the normal to the 
curve and are together called tiie statical pressure of the forces 
on the particle. Taken with the opposite signs they are the 
statical pressure on the curve. 

184 We are now in a position to apply the two fundamental 
theorems to determine the motion of a particle on any given fixed 
curve. 

First, we use the equation of vis viva, viz. 

change of kinetic energy = work of the forces. 
In this way we find the velocity. 

Secondly, the dynamical pressure on the particle in any 
position is given by the equation 

nw^ _ /normal \ /djmamicah 



hC 



p \force inwards/ \ pressure / ' 

185. Work Function. The usual methods of finding the 
work of a system of forces are explained in books on Statics. As 
however the solution of our dynamical problems depends so much 
on our knowledge of these rules, it has been thought not im- 
proper to recall to mind those few which we shall here use. A 
more complete list applicable to a sjrstem of rigid bodies is to 
be found in the author's Rigid Dynamics, 

* It is perhaps nnneoessary to observe that the oentrifogal force is not an 
actual force acting on the particle in addition to the impressed forces. It is 
merely a name for the quantity mv^lp, and measures the amount of force which 
must act towards the concave side of the path to produce the curvature 1/p ; the 
mass of the particle being m and the velocity v. By the first law of motion the 
particle tends to move in a straight line and the force necessary to curve the path 
is sometimes iaid to be spent in overcoming the centrifugal force. 
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If X, F are the components of a force F the work done when 

the particle receives a slight displacement da from the position 

^r, y to a? + die, y^-dy may be written in either of the equivalent 

forms 

Xdx'\-7dy^Fco&4>d8 (1), 

where ^ is the angle the direction of i^ makes with the tangent to 
the path, see Art. 70. That the work of the two forces X, Y is 
equal to that of their resultant is proved in Statics. It is also 
seen to be true by resolving the forces along the tangent; we 
then have 

which is equivalent to the equation (1). Either side of (1) is also 
called in Statics the virtual moment of the force F, 

The integral U when used in the indefinite form 

U^fFcos<l>d8 + C 

IB called sometimes the force function and sometimes the work 
function. The definite integral U—Uo is the woi^k done by the 
force F as the particle moves from the position (xq, y^) to the 
position (x, y). Here Uo represents the same function of x^y y^ 
that U is of X, y, 

186. Work of a central fbrce. Let the central force F 
be regarded as repulsive in the standard case. Let it tend from 
the centre & and be equal to /(r) where r is the distance of the 
particle from 5. Then since dr\dB is the cosine of the angle 
the distance r makes with the displacement ds of the particle, 
the part of the work function due to jP* is /Fdr. The integration 
is to be taken from the initial position A to the final position B of 
the particle. 

Wh&a the force under cotisideration is gravity the centre 8 is 
regarded as being infinitely distant. We then replace dr by ± dy, 
the upper or lower sign being taken according as y is measured 
downwards or upwards. Supposing the weight of the particle 
to be mg and that y is measured downwards, the work of the 
weight is 

Jntgdy^mgiy-yoy 

This rule is usually read thus, the work done by gravity is the 
weight multiplied by the vertical space descended. It should be 
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noticed that the work is independent of the horizontal displace- 
ment. See Art. 70. 

187. Work of an elastic itring. The case in which the 

particle is attached to a fixed point iSf by an elastic string differs 

from that of a central force tending to the same point in a certain 

discontinuity. If I be the unstretched length, r the actual length 

and E Young's modulus, the tension T is given by Hooke's law 

r — Z 
T^E -f— when the string is tight, i.e. when r > Z, but the tension 

V 

is zero when the string is slack, ie. r<l. 

Let the work be required when the string is stretched from a 
length li to 2,, and let Ti, T^ be the tensions at these lengths. If 
both li and 2, are greater than Z, the work is 



/ 






The work done by the tension is therefore equal to minus the 
arithmetic mean of the tensions multiplied by the extension. The 
work done by the force which stretches the string in opposition to 
the tension is the same taken with the positive sign. 

This rule is of considerable use when the length of the string 
undergoes many changes during the motion, being sometimes 
greater than the unstretched length and sometimes less. It is 
important to notice that the rule, as given above, holds in all 
these cases provided the string is tight in the initial and final 
states. If the string is slack in either terminal state, we may 
still use the same rule provided we suppose the string to have 
its natural or unstretched length in that terminal state. 

188. The equation of vis viva holds also when the particle is 
free from constraint and is acted on by any conservative system of 
forces. For, whatever curve the particle may describe, we may 
suppose it to be constrained, like a bead on an imaginary wire, 
to describe that path. The pressure is then zero throughout the 
motion, but, what more immediately concerns us here, is that 
the equation (6) of vis viva continues to hold under these 
circumstances. 
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189. The whole area or space taken into consideration when 
the forces are expressed in terms of the coordinates is called 
the field of force. Such a field is usually defined by expressing 
the force function (when there is one) as a function of the co- 
ordinates. 

It follows from the principle of vis viva that when a single 
particle moves in a field defined by a force function the kinetic 
energy of the particle in any and every position differs from the 
value of the force function at that point by a constant. The 
constant is independent of the direction of motion, so that two 
particles of equal nuiss projected from the same point with equal 
velocities but in different directions wUl always have equal velocities 
whenever they pass over a given point of ths fisld. 

lOO. BacamplM. Ex. 1. A particle is projected from a given point on a 
smooth cmre and ie acted on by no forces. Prove (1) that the velocity is constant 
and (2) that the pressure varies as the cnrvatnre. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle P describes a curve and in any position a normal PQ 

is drawn outwardst so that PQ is equal to half the radius of curvature at P. 

Prove that the velocity v and the pressure R on the particle measured inwards are 

given by 

v9s2^jc, Rp=z2mgx\ 

where z, z* are the depths of P and Q below a certain horizontal straight line, 
which may be called the level of no velocity. Prove also that the particle leaves 
the curve when Q crosses the level of no velocity. 

Supposing that the axis of y in the standard figure of Art 181 is drawn 
upwards, the two fundamental equations for a heavy particle are 

Jww;' - JmV= - w^ (y - yo)» 
mt^/p= - mg cos tff+R, 

If we draw a horizontal straight line at an altitude y^, such that ^i=P2(o+i V* 
we see that 

«=yi-y, «'=yi-y+ipcos^. 

The results to be proved follow immediately. If the particle is constrained to 
remain on the curve merely by the pressure jR it wiU leave the curve when R 
changes sign. But this is what happens when Q crosses the level of no velocity. 

Ex, 8. A particle is swung round a fixed point at the end of a string in a 
vertical plane. Prove that the sum of the tensions of the string when the particle 
is at opposite ends of a diameter is the same for all diameters. 

[Coll. Exam. 1896.] 

Ex, 4. A heavy particle, constrained to describe an ellipse whose plane is 
vertical and major axis inclined at an angle a to the horizon, is projected from the 
upper extremity A of the major axis with a velocity Vq. Find the velocity v^ 
with which it passes the upper extremity B of the minor axis and the pressure 
at that point. 
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Since the altitude of B aboTe A is the differenoe between the projections of CA 
and CB on the vertical, the equation of 
yis yiva giTes 

im{v^-Vff^=: -m^(6co8a-a8ina). 

This gives two equal values of Vi with 
opposite signs. One or the other is to be 
taken according as the particle is pro- 
jected from A upwards or downwards. 
If the values of Vi are imaginazy the 
particle will not reach B, 

The pressure Ri at B is found by re- 
solving the forces along BC inwards. We have 

where pi^a^jh. 

Let us suppose that in addition to its weight the particle is acted on by a centre 
of force at the focus ;Sf such that the attraction at a distance r is mt*. The equa- 
tion of vis viva would then have on the right-hand side the additional term 
- llif^dr, the limits being the initial and the final values of r, i.e. r=ia (1 + e) and 
r^a^ Art. 186. The velocity v^ is then given by 

Jm(ri"-f7o')= -m^(6coeo-osino)-M -t;-| {1-(1 + *)*"*"*} 
and the pressure is determined by 

— '^ =m^coso+/Aa*.- + JBi. 

Let us next attach the partide to the centre C by an elastic string whose 
natural length is 2. The effect of this is to add another term to each equation. 
If {<6 and <a the string is stretched throughout and the term to be added to the 
equation of vis viva is -\{T^+ T^ (6 - a) where Tg and T^ are the tensions at A 
and B, see Art. 187. In our case T^=E{a-l)ll and Ty^Eih-mU If however 
l>h and <a the string becomes slack at some position of the particle between 
A and B \ the term to be added is now - } (T^ + T^) {I - a) where T^^O and Tq has 
the same value as before. Lastly if Z>6 and >a the string is slack throughout 
and no term is to be added. 

The equation of pressure will also have an additional term on the right-hand 
side. This term is T^, where T| has the same value as in the equation of vis viva. 

In this way the velocity of Uie particle and the pressure at any point may be 
found with ease no matter how complicated the forces may be. 

Ex, 5. A small ring without weight can slide freely on a smooth wire bent 
into the form of an ellipse. An elastic string whose natural length is I also passes 
through the ring and has one end attached to the focus S and the other to the 
centre C The ring being projected from the extremity A of the major axis, prove 
that the velocity Vj, and the pressure jR^ at the extremity B of the minor axis are 
given by 

where To=:£(2a+a«- Q/2, T^^E {a + b-l)ll provided the string is stretched at the 
beginning and end of the transit. 
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. Ex, 6. A heavy bead is initially at the extremity of the horiaontal diameter of 
a aniform heavy smooth circular wire whose plane is vertical. The system falls 
from rest through a space equal to the radius. The circular wire is then suddenly 
fixed in space. Find the subsequent motion of the bead, and determine if it ever 
comes finally to rest. Find also the pressure on the wire for any possible position 
of the particle. 

Ex, 7. A particle, constrained to describe a circular wire, is acted on by a 
central force tending to a point on the circumference and varying inversely as the 
fifth power of the distance! prove that the pressure is constant. 

Ex, 8. A particle is constrained to describe an equiangular spiral and is acted 
on by a central force teuding to the pole whose acceleration is fxr^. The particle 
beiug projected with a velocity Vq at a distance Og from the pole, prove that the 
velocity and pressure are given by 



•R / • 2/4 ^,\ sina n + 8 _ . 

— = ( 1^0*+ — ^ a*+^ I r Of* SI 

m \^ n+1 / r n+1^ 



sma. 

If ns-8 and Vo=VW^» ^^ pressure RssO, The tpiral is therefore a free 
path when the force varies as the inverse cube of the distance, and since any point 
may be regarded as the point of projection, the velocity at every point is given by 

v=Jiilr, 

Ex, 9. A particle is constrained to move in an ellipse along which it is pro- 
jected, and the straight line joining the foci attracts according to the Newtonian 
law. Prove that the resultant attraction varies inversely as the normal and that 
the velocity is constant. 

Ex, 10. A particle of unit mass moves in a smooth circular tube of radius a, 
under the action of a centre of force which repels as the inverse square of the 
distance. If the centre of force be midway between the centre of the circle and 
the circumference, and the particle be projected from the end of the diameter 
through the centre of force remote from that point, with a velocity whose square is 
4ai (^/S - 1-)/^* i^o particle will oscillate through an arc 2ira/8 on either side of the 
point of projection. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 11. A particle is constrained to describe a lemniscate and is under the 
action of two central forces tending to the foci and varying inversely as the cube 
of the distance. Supposing the forces to be equal at equal distances from the foci, 
prove that the pressure at any point P varies as the distance of P from the centre 
of the curve. 

Ex, 12. A particle slides down a smooth curve in a vertical plane. If the 
pressure on the curve is always X times the weight of the particle, prove that the 
differential equation to the curve is y + c =a {dxfds - X)^. [Math. Tripos, 1868.] 

191. Rough Curve. When the particle slides on a rough 
curve the friction acts opposite to the direction of motion and its 
magnitude is fi times the normal pressure taken positively. The 
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equations of motion are by Art. 181 

mv T- = Xcos'^ + Fsm-^ ± /lijB, 

— = — Z sin -Jr + Fcos -ilr + JS. 

P ^ " 

It is important to determine the signs of the terms containing 
R before proceeding with the solution. The initial value of the 
velocity being known the second equation determines the initial 
direction of R, Taking R to act positively in the direction thus 
found, it will continue to be positive during the subsequent 
motion until it vanishes. The initial direction of the velocity 
being known, the friction iiR must be made to act in the first 
equation opposite to that direction. If the particle start from 
rest the friction fji,R must be made to act opposite to the direction 
of the tangential force. The sign of /x will then continue un- 
changed until either the pressure R or the velocity v vanishes and 
becomes reversed in direction. 

To solve the equations of motion we in general eliminate -B. 
Remembering that when s and ^ increase together p = ds/d'sfr, we 
obtain an equation of the form 

By using the geometrical properties of the curve we express P in 
terms of y^. The equation being linear, we then have 

The value of v being found, the value of R follows from either of 
the equations of motion. 

109. UTampI— ■ Ex, 1. A partiole is projected with a velocity V along. a 
rough horizontal circle in a mediom whose resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity. Prove that 

where v is the velocity after a time t, s the arc described, and /3 is a constant. 

Ex. 2. A smaU bead of unit mass is constrained to move along a rough wire, 
bent into the form of an equiangular spiral of angle a, in a medium whose 
resistance is t^ cos ajc and is under the action of no other forces. If the coefficient 
of friction is cot a, prove that the time of travelling from a distance c to a distance 
b from the pole is e* {b - c)/r cos a where ct = 6 - c, and V is the velocity at the first 
of these points and is directed from the pole. 
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Ex. 8. A heavy particle moves on a rough (peloid placed with its convexity 
upwards and vertex uppermost. The particle is started with an indefinitely small 
velocil^ at the point at which the tangent makes with the horizon an angle e equal 
to the angle of limiting friction. Prove that the velocity at a point at which the 
tangent makes an angle 4> with the horizon is 2ijag sin (^ - e) and that the particle 
will leave the curve at the point at which the velocity is J^g (cos J c - sin (e). 

[Coll. Ex. 1889.] 

Ex, 4. A particle is projected horizontally witii velocity V along the inside of a 
rough vertical circle from the lowest point, provethar if it complete the circuit it 
will return to the lowest point with a velocity v given by 

v9=F2«-^»-2a^(2/i>-l)(l-«-*^J)/(ltA^M:l).N [Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

193. Condition that a constrained motion is also free. 

It has already been pointed out that the required condition is 
that the pressure R must be zero throughout the motion, see 
Art. 190, Ex. 8. In this way we easily obtain several useful cases 
of free motion. 

If T and N be the tangential and normal components of the accelerating force 
estimated positively in the directions in which the arc s and the radius of corvatore 
p are measured, we may prove that the condition E=0 leads to the result 

2r=3- (p^)* This is obtained by eliminating v^ between the normal and tangential 
as 

resolutions in Art. ISl and differentiating the result. This form of the criterion 

though necessarily true is not sufficient to make 12=0. As no notice is taken in 

it of the initial velocity, it is generally less convenient than the simple rule 

that i2=0. 

194. lbcaiiipl«a. Ex. 1. A particle is constrained to describe a smooth 

circle under the action of two centres of force 
tending to fixed points S, S' on the same 
diameter, the accelerating forces being fi/r° 
and fi'jr'^ where r, r' are the distances of the 
particle from the centres of force. If S and 
S^Bxe inverse points, prove that the pressure 
can be made zero by giving fi'l/i and the 
velocity of projection suitable values. 

Let a be the radius ; 5, 6' the distances of S, 8' from the centre C. Since the 
points are inverse &&'=a'. If P be the particle the triangles SPC, 8* PC are 
similar and f'/rsa/^. The fundamental resolutions give 

- = ^cob5PC + ^co8 5'PC+-. 
From these we easily obtain 

TO"a V® "2ro* " 2ro'V 3« l '^ \a) [ f*' 
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In order that i2=0 we have two oonditioxiB 



(1) M=A*'(^y. (2) 



V«« = : 



Since r^lr=:albt the first condition shows that the tangential accelerations due 
to the two forces are eqnal at all points of the circle. Since any point may he 
regarded as the point of projection the second condition gives the velocity at all 
points of the orbit. Since v^ is zero at an infinite distance, this formula shows 
that the velocity at any point of the orbit is the same as if the particle were con- 
dnoted from rest at an infinite distance to that point; Art. 181. 

If the two centres of force are indefinitely near to each other the resultant 
attraction at any point P at a finite distance from them is the same as that of a 
single centre of force of double the intensity of either. Hence we arrive at Newton's 
theorem that a circle can he detcribed freely under a tingle centre of force whote 
acceleration variee as the inveree fifth power, the centre of force being on the cir- 
cumference. 

When the particle comes indefinitely dose to the two centres of force, they 
cannot be considered as one centre. The particle passes between the two centres 
with an infinite velocity. The two centres of force attract the particle in opposite 
directions with forces iii]{a - bf and ii'l{b' - af, both being infinite. The resultant 
force tending to the centre of the circle is therefore /i/a(a-d)^ which is also 
infinite. This last force gives the initial curvature to the subsequent path. 

Ex, 2. A particle describes a catenary under the action of a force parallel to 
the ordinate. Show that if the pressure is zero, both the force and the velocity 
vary as the ordinate. 

Ex. 8. Show that a particle can describe a parabola under a repulsive force in 
the focus varying as the distance and another force parallel to the axis always 
three times the magnitude of the former. Prove also that if two equal particles 
describe the same parabola under the action of these forces, their directions of 
motion will always intersect on a fixed confocal parabola. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex, 4. If a curve be described under the action of a force P tending to the 
pole and a normal force N, prove that 

^ir (^--l) ^rr (^|)=»- tMath. Tripoe.] 

196. Does the particle leave the curve P If the particle 
is a small ring which slides on the curve it is obyious that it 
caimot separate from the curve. In this case the pressure jR may 
have any sign. 

If the particle slide on one side of the curve the pressure on 
the particle must tend towards that side on which the particle 
moves. The pressure R must therefore have the sign which 
suits this direction and must keep that sign throughout the 
motion. When therefore the analytical expression for R given 
by the normal resolution (Art. 184) changes sign the particle 
separates from the curve. 

B. D. 8 
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Since the forces in nature cannot be infinite the points at which 
R can change sign are found by putting i2^0 in the normal 
resolution. Let mf be the resultant force, and let its direction 
make an angle ^ with the normal. Then 

— ss mf cos p + -K. 
P 

The possible points of separation are therefore given by 

v* ssfp cos <f>. 

Now 2p cos <f> is the chord of curvature in the direction of the 
force mf. Representing one-fourth of this chord by c, the 
equation becomes t;' = 2/c. Hence the particle can leave the curve 
only at a point such that the velocity is that dtie to one-fourth the 
chord ofcurvaMtre in the direction of the resultant force. Art. 25. 

lOe. flTumpliifc Ex, h A heavy particle is saspended from a fixed point C 
by a string of length a. A horizontal velooity v^ is suddenly oommunicated to the 
partide so that it begins to describe a vertical drde. It is required to determine 
whether the particle wiU oscillate or the string become slack. 

The equation of vis viva shows that the velocity t; at an altitude y above the 
lowest point of the circle is given by 

v^=VQ*-2gy (1). 

The tension R is given by 

r* y-a R 

~=9 — + -; 
a a fit 

/. ^=v+fli^-3i7y (2). 

If the particle oscillate the velocity is zero at the extremities of the arc of 
oscillation. It foUows from (1) that the altitude of this point above the lowest 
point is VQ*l2g. If the string becomes slack the tension vanishes at the point 
of separation. It follows fh)m (2) that this occurs at an altitude {v^+ ag)l9g above 
the lowest point. These points cannot be real points unless their altitudes are less 
than the diameter. 

We also notice that the altitude of the first of these points is greater or less 
than that of the second according as Vq* is greater or less than 2ag, 

If VQ^^Sag neither point is real. The particle must describe the whole circle 
and the string does not become slack. 

If v^<.^ng the velocity vanishes at an altitude less than that at which the 
tension vanishes. The particle therefore oscillates and the string does not become 
slack. 

If v^<.bag but >2a|7 the string becomes slack before the velocity vanishes. 
The particle therefore leaves the circle and describes a parabola freely in space. 

If the particle, instead of being suspended by a string, were constrained to 
move like a bead on a vertical smooth circle of radius a the particle could not 
separate from the circle. It therefore oscillates or describes the whole cirde 
according as t?Q«< or >iag. 
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Ex. 2. A bead can slide on a horizontal circle of radios a and is acted on only 
by the tension of an elastic string, the natnral length of which is a, fixed to a point 
in the plane of the cirde at a distance 2a from its centre; find the condition that 
the bead may jnst go round. Prove that in this case the pressures at the 
extremities of the diameter through the fixed point will be twice and four times the 
weight of the bead if that weight be snoh as to stretch the string to double its 
natural length. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex. 8. A heavy particle is allowed to slide down a smooth vertical drde of 
radius 27a from rest at the highest point. Show that on leaving the circle it moves 
in a parabola whose latus rectum is 16a. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 4. A particle moves on the outside of a smooth elliptic cylinder whose 
axis is horizontal. The major axis of the principal elliptic section is vertical and 
the eccentricity of the section is e. If the particle start from rest on the highest 
generator, and move in a vertical plane, it will leave the cylinder at a point whose 
eccentric angle is ^, where e^ cos* ^=8 cos ^ - 2. [CoU. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex. 5. A particle is projected horizontally from the lowest point of a smooth 
elliptic arc, whose major axis 2a is vertical and moves under gravity along the 
4X)ncave side. Prove that it will quit the curve at some point if the velocity of 
projection V is such that F* lies between 2^a and ga (5 - e^, where e is the eccen- 
tricity; and if the velocity have the latter value, prove that the particle will 
continue to move round the ellipse in the periodic time 

«(i)7:ta^^^^/'^- rC0U.Ex.189..] 

Ex. 6. A particle, projected inside a smooth circular tube, moves under an 
attractive force varying inversely as the square of the distance from a point within 
the rim of the tube and in its plane. Prove that the pressure cannot vanish at any 
point if the particle is performing complete revolutions. [Coll. Ex. 1897.1 

197. Moving curvei of constraint. To find the equations 
•of motion of a particle constrained to slide on a curve moving in 
its own plane. 

Let be any point of the plane of the curve which it will be 
•convenient to take as origin. Let / be the acceleration of this 
point, then the motion relative to will be unchanged if we 
Apply to every point of the curve and to the particle an accelera- 
tion equal and opposite to that of 0. If we also apply to every 
point an initial velocity equal and opposite to that of 0, we 
may regard as a fixed point. The point is then said to have 
been redticed to rest. 

We shall now take as the origin of the polar coordinates r, 0, 
where 6 is measured from a straight line Of fixed relatively to 
the curve. Let a» be the angular velocity of Of referred to a 
straight line Ox fixed in space. Let <f> be the angle the radius 

8—2 
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vector r makes with the tangent. The equations of motion are 

d«r fde y P . R , ' 
d(^ \at J m -^ m ^ 

rat \at J m -^ m ^j 
where P, Q are the components of the impressed forces, and/i,/, 
those of/. 

These equations may be written in the forms 

since rdO/dt = v sin if), drjdt = v cos ^. 

These are the equations of motion we would have obtained if 
we had supposed the curve to be fixed in space and the particle to 
be acted on (in addition to the impressed forces) by three fictitious 
forces. The introduction of these forces is said to reduce the curve 
to rest. 

These forces are, (1) the force i^i = — mf by which the origin 
is reduced to rest ; (2) the force F^ = ma>V acting on the particle 

along the radius vector from the origin ; (3) F^ = ^mr -^- acting 

perpendicularly to the radius vector in the direction tending 
to increase 0. We also observe that the expression R — 2mcov 
takes the place of the pressure of the curve on the particle. 

Here v represents the velocity relatively to the curve. The 
velocity in space is the resultant of v and the velocity of the 
point of the curve occupied by the particle. 

By resolving the impressed and the fictitious forces along the 
tangent we obtain an equation free from the reaction, and from 
this the velocity v of the particle relatively to the curve may 
be found. This equation is 

By resolving the forces along the normal inwards we have 

P 
where N is the normal component of the impressed and fictitious 

forces. This equation gives R. 



mv 
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If the curve tuim with a uniform angular velocity about an 
origin fixed in space^ these equations become 

^{^- Vo*) -^jmioh-dr +J(Xd(+ Ydv) 
= ^a>»r»+ U+C, 

— s= — mayh' sin <f> + (Fcos -^ — J sin '^) -f jB — 2m(DV. 

108. gyinpl— . Ex. 1. A bead can slide freely on a smooth oirciilar wire. 
Initially the bead is at rest at a point A, The oircle then begins to tarn with 
nniform angnlar velocity about a point O in the rim, where OA is a diameter. Proye 
that when the bead is at a distance r from 0, the pressure on the curve 

=iii«ii?(8r»-4ar)/2a, 

where a is the radius of the circle and m the mass of the bead. 

To reduce the circle to rest we apply the fictitious accelerating force F^=:ufhr. 
Hence ii;*=:iai'r*+ C Since the bead is initially at rest in space, it has a velocity 
relatively to the curve v=z '-<a.2a when r=2a. Hence C=0 and v= -tar through- 
out the motion. To find the pressure, we have 

— = - lyr . s- + 2wD. 

a 2a m 

Substituting for v its value, this gives the result. 

Ex. 2. A bead is at rest on an equiangular spiral of angle a at a distance a 
from the pole. The spiral begins to turn round its pole with an angular velocity u* 
Prove that the bead comes to a position of relative rest when r=a cos a, and that 
the pressure is then imu^sin 2a. Prove also that when the bead is again at its 
original distance from the pole, the pressure is nu^a sin a (8 + sin' a). 

199. Time of deicribing an arc. A heavy particle is in 
stable equilibrium at the lowest point A of a smooth fi,xed curve. 
Find the time of a small oscillation. 

Let ^ be the angle the normal at any point P near A makes 
with the vertical, s the arc -4P, p the radius of curvature at A. 
Then ^ is ultimately equal to sjp. The equation of motion is 

when sin ^ is expanded in powers of s. If the arc of oscillation is 
sufficiently small we may reject all the terms after the first powers 
of s. The time of a complete oscillation is therefore 27r fjpjg^ The 
time of oscillation is therefore the same a^ if the constraining curve 
were replaced by the circle of curvature at A. 

When it is necessary to take account of the small quantities 
of the order «', it is more convenient to replace the equation of 
motion by its first integral, as in Art. 200. 
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Ex, 1. A partiole P makes small osoUlations about a porition of stable eqoi- 
librium at the point il of a smooth oorve cmder the attraction of a centre of foroe 
situated at a point C on the normal OiiC to the oorve, the magnitude of the foroe 






being / (r) where r s CP, Prove that the time of oscillation is 2t <^ — ^~> where 

F=zf(a), a=zAC taken positively when C is on the convex side of the curve and 
p=0/l is the radius of curvature. Notice that the time is independent of the law 
of force but depends on its magnitude Fat A. 

Ex, 2. A smooth wire revolves with constant angular velocity w about a fixed 
point in its plane and a bead is in relative equilibrium on the wire at an apse at 
distance a from the fixed point; prove that, if slightly disturbed, the period of a 

small oscillation is — ▲/---« where p is the radius of curvature of the wire at 

the apse and is less thaA a. [Coll. Ex. 1887.1 

Beduce the curve to rest, and use Art. 199. 

200. Time of describing a finite arc. By using the 
equation of vis viva the determination of the time can be reduced 
to integration. The equation of vis viva is 



mi -''*'■ 



where U^^{x,y) is a known function of the coordinates {x, y). 
The constant G is known when the velocity is given at some 
point B whose coordinates are {h, k). We use the known equations 
of the curve to express any two of the variables x, y, s in terms of 
the third. Choosing 8 as this variable we have U = '^{8\ Hence 

i {^ (8) + 0}* 

the integration being taken from one extremity of the arc de- 
scribed to the other. 

aoi. Ex. 1. A heavy particle is projected from a point il of a vertical circle, 
centre O, with such a velocity that it would come to rest at the highest point B, 

Prove that the time of transit fh>m il to P is ^ /--log ^ ; where BOA=ay 

\ g '^cotjo 

BOP=$ and a is the radius. We notice that the time of arriving at the highest 

point is infinite. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the curve such that the time of descent of a heavy partiole 
from rest at a given point A down any arc AP is equal to the time down the chord 
is a lemnisoate. 

Taking A for origin and using polar coordinates, $ heing measured from the 

downward vertical, the condition gives / —r, Tr= 2 * / — - . Differentiating 

Jo»J{rooBe) V oos^ ^ 

both sides and solving the differential equation we find that f^ssAan20, The 

condition that the lower limit on the left-hand side is zero is found on trial to be 
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satisfied by this yalne of r. The reqaired oanre is therefore a lemniseate with the 
axis inclined at an angle of 45^ to the vertioal. 

J. A. Serret remarks that if the ratio of the times were k : 1, the differential 
equation would be 

(ik« - 1) ^^ y + 2Jk« tan ^ ^ + (A» tan« ^ - 1) r«= 0. 

This quadratic gives drlrd$=f{e)^ and the solution is reduced to integration. 

The history of this problem is given in the Bulletin de Id SoeUU Mathimatique$f 
voL xz. 1892. It was first solved by Euler in his MScanique 1786 and afterwards 
by Fuss in the MSmoires dte. de Saint PStersbourg, 1824. Bispal gives a geometrical 
proof in Liouville, zn. 1847. 

Ex, 3. A particle is acted on by a centre of force varying as the distance. If 
the time of describing from rest an arc from a given point A is equal to the time 
of describing the chord, prove that the curve is a lemniseate. Ossian Bonnet, 
Liauville, vol. iz. 

Ex, 4. If the time of descent of a heavy particle from rest at a given point A 
down any arc AP bears to the time of descent down the chord a ratio equal to 
the ratio that the length of the arc bears to k times the length of the chord, 

prove s = Cy, where y is the vertical ordinate of P and C is a oonstanl 

202. Subject of integration infinite. A difficulty some- 
times arises in finding the time of describing a finite arc AB if 
the velocity is zero at either limit. Let a particle be projected 
from a point A m such a manner that the velocity of arrival at B 
is zero. It is required to find the time of describing the arc AB. 

Let the points A^Bhe determined by 8 » a, 8 = h. Since the 
velocity at £ is zero, we have C = — '^(b). The time of describing 
the arc AB or BA is therefore given by 

ds 






{t(«)-V^(i)}*' 
the limits of integration being a, 6. 

The subject of integration is infinite at the limit s^b, but 
the integral itself may be finite. If we write « « 6 + o-, we can 
express the work [/' in a series ; let 

where n is the lowest power of a in the expansion. The part 
of the integral firom « = 6 — o-to6(<r being small) is ± I jjff--f^ • 

This vanishes with <r if »< 2 but is infinite if n = 2 or > 2. 

If, as usually happens, Taylor's expansion holds true, we have 
n s= 1. The time to <yrfrom a position of rest is then finite. 
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If the point J3 is a position of equilibrium as well as of rest, 
we have dU/ds = when <r = 0. It follows from Taylor's theorem 
that n = 2. The time to a position of rest at equilibrium is therefore 
infinite. If Taylor's theorem does not hold, n may lie between 
1 and 2 and the time is then finite. 

Another role, given by Despeyrons in his Coun de Micaniqtte, is aseftil when 
gravity U the acting force. If £ is a position of eqnilibriom the tangent at B is 
horizontal. Let p be the radius of cnrratare at B, $ the angle the normal at any 
point P near B ukakes with the vertical. The equation of vis viva is then 

(de\* 

The time ( of describing a small angle a is therefore given by 

/2p\* [^ d$ _ 1 [^d$ 

\p) "jo(l-cos(?)* n/2Jo^* 

The tune of trantit from A to B U therefore if^finite unices the radius of curvature p 
at Bis zero. 



a08. Bxaskpiea. Ex, 1. A heavy particle is constrained to describe the 

curve x^-\-y^ssa^, the axis of y being vertical. Show that the radius of curvature 
at every cusp is zero. Show also that a particle projected from the lowest cusp 

with a velocity (%fa)^ will arrive at the next cusp in a time which is three times 
that of Calling freely from rest at the origin to the lowest cusp. 

[Despeyrous* problem.] 

Ex, 2. A snuUl ring can slide fireely on a smooth wire bent into the form of a 
cycloid. The axes of x and y being the tangent and normal at the vertex B, the 
force function is given by U^My^ where m is positive and < 1. Prove that if the 

particle is projected from a point P whose ordinate is h with a velocity {2Mh^)^ the 

time of arrival at £ is e where Af ^ (1 - m) t=2a' h * , 

Ex, 8. If the only force acting on the particle is gravity 17= gy. If y = Ms^ + . . . 
prove that p=JV»*~*+ ... where N~^=Mn (n- 1), provided n> 1. Hence n<2 when 
p=0 and n=2 or is >2 when p is finite or infinite at the position of equilibrium. 



U«,thetheor«n .3 = £= {^-©V" 



Motion in a cycloid, 

204. A heavy particle is constrained to move in a smooth 
fixed cycloid whose plane is vertical and vertex downwards. It is 
required to find the motion. 

Let ^, ^' be the cusps, the vertex, OQD a circle equal 
to the generating circle placed with its diameter on the axis OD, 
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C its centre. Let PQN be a perpendicular on the axis drawn 
from any point P on the cycloid. The following geometrical 




.(1). 



properties of the cycloid are given in treatises on the differential 
calculus. 

(1) The tangent at P is parallel to the chord OQ and the 
arc OP is twice the chord OQ. 

(2) The radius of curvature at P is parallel to the chord QD 
and is equal to twice that chord. 

(3) The distance PQ is equal to the circular arc OQ. 

Let the angle QDO = ff>, and let a be the radius of the gene- 
rating circle. The tangential and normal resolutions at P give 
(Art. 181) 

d^8 . , 8 

- =-flrcos<^ + -- 
p m 

The first equation shows at once that the motion is oscillatory. 

Art. 118. The time of a complete oscillation is 47r . /- and i 

independent of the arc described. Let t be measured from the 
instant at which the particle P passes the vertex, let c be the 
semi-arc OB of oscillation. The first equation gives 

It follows that if two particles oscillate in the ''same or in equal 
cycloids both starting from the vertex, the two arcs described 
in equal times are in a constant ratio, viz. that of the complete 
arcs. If therefore the circumstances of the motion of a particle 
oscillating from cusp to cusp are known, those of a particle 
oscillating in any smaller arc can be immediately deduced. 
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205. If 6 is the depth below the cusp of the extremity B of 
the arc of oscillation, we have by the principle of vis viva 

v«=25r(2a-6-Oir). 

It follows at once &x)m the geometrical properties of the curve 
that 

R = 2mg cos if} ~ . 

The first term is twice the resolved weight of the particle along 
the normal at P ; the second is the centrifugal force of a particle 
moving uniformly with the velocity due to the depth below the 
cusp of the extremity B of the arc of oscillation. 

a06. MTampl— . Ex. 1. A particle ofldllates in a complete cycloid &om 
oasp to cusp. Prove the foUowing properties. 

(1) The velocity v at any point P is equal to the resolved part of the velocity 
V at the vertex along the tangent at P, i.e. v= Foos 0. 

(2) The time of describing an arc OP is proportional to the angle ODQ, i.e. 

(3) The particle moves as if it were rigidly attached to the generating oirde, 
that circle being supposed to roll with a uniform angular velocity on the base AA'. 
This follows firom the last result because d^l<U is constant. 

(4) The centrifugal force at any point P is equal to the resolved part of the 
weight along the normal at P, and the pressure is twice either of these. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle starts from rest at a point A of tk cycloid, prove that 
the time T of transit from any point P to any point Q is given by 

'J(pq)-^'J{i-p){i-q) 

I 

where p, q, I are the depths of P, Q and the vertex below the level of A, and a is 
the radius of the generating circle. 

Ex, 3. A particle slides down a smooth cycloid starting from rest at the cusp. 
Prove that the whole acceleration at any instant is in magnitude equal to g and 
that its direction is towards the centre of the generating oirole. [Coll. Ex.] 

The required acceleration is equivalent to the resultant of g and Rim; the 
result follows at once from the triangle of accelerations. 

Ex. 4. A smooth cycloid is placed with its axis AB inclined to the vertical, 
and its convexity upwards; a particle begins to slide down the arc from A, and 
leaves the curve at P ; the perpendicular from P on AB cuts at Q the circle on AB 
as diameter, and Q22 is a diameter of this circle; prove that PR is horizontal. 

[Math. T. 188S.] 

207. When a pendulum is removed firom one place to another 
the number, n, of oscillations in any given time (such as a day) 
is altered by the change in the force of gravity and the alteration 



«-K*''V«)= 
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of the length I of the pendulum due to a change of temperature. 
Since the number of oscillations in a given time varies inversely 
as the time of a single oscillation, we have n" = Cg/l where is 
some constant. Taking the logarithmic differential, we find 

aBn_Sg Bl 

z =- . 

n g I 

This formula is a very convenient first approximation to the value 
of &i. 

908. Ex* 1. Prove that a seoondB pendnlum bronght to the summit of a 
mountain x miles high loses about 22a; seconds per day if the attraction of the 
mountain can be neglected. If the mountain is of the form of table-land, the loss 
is only five-eighths of the above amount. The length of the pendulum is supposed 
to be unaltered. 

By Dr Young's rule the attraction at the top of table-land ispfl-v-j nearly 

where a is the radius of the earth. 

Ex, 2. A railway train is running smoothly along a curve at the rate of 60 
miles per hour, and a pendulum which would ordinarily oscillate seconds is observed 
to oscillate 121 times in two minutes. Show that the radius of the curve is 
approximately a quarter of a mile. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 8. If the moon be in the zenith, prove that a seconds pendulum would be 
losing at the rate of ^^th of a second per day. 

The moon attracts the earth as well as the pendulum and its disturbing effect is 
measured by the difference of its attractions at the centre of the earth and at the 

pendulum. This \& -^- (^\ g where M=-^E is the mass, and r=60a is the 

distance of the moon. 

a09. Ex, 1. A heavy particle oscillates on a smooth fixed curve, and the 
periods of oscillation in all arcs are the same. Prove that the curve is a cycloid. 

Let the axis of ^ be measured vertically upwards from the lowest point of the 
curve and let y=h be the initial value of y. Let the equation of the curve be 
«=/(y), where t is the arc measured from the lowest point. Since v^=2g{h-y) 
the time t of reaching the lowest point is given by 

Put y =fee, then ^2gt=h^ T Att^ • 

Jo vv^~') 

Since the time t is to be the same for all values of A, we have dtjdh^sO, Hence 



/;v&^)i{*v'(ft^)}=o. 



This equation requires that the second factor under the integral sign should be 
zero. If this were not true we could, by taking h small enough, make that f^tor 
keep the same sign, while hz varies from hz-Oiokz:=h, Every term of the integral 

would then have the same sign and the sum could not be zero. Hence h^f {ht) is 
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independent of h, and therefore/' (hz) = M{hg)''^ where Af is a constant Independent 

of h and z. We thas find by an easy integration that the arc / {y) = 2MyK This is 
the equation of a (peloid having the line joining the cusps horizontal. 

Ex» 2. A body of mass M can slide on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane 
and has attached to it a thin tube in the vertical plane containing the centre of 
gravity. The form of the tube is such that the periods of the oscillations of a 
particle of mass m placed in it are the same for all ares. Prove that the form of 
the tube may be derived from a cycloid by elongating the ordinates perpendicular 
to the axis in the ratio ,J{M+m)I^M, This problem is due to Glairaut; Mint, de 
VAcad., Paris, 1742. 

210. Relisting medium. If the particle oscillate on a 
smooth cycloid in a niediwm resisting as the velocity, the tangential 
equation of motion becomes 

d^s ^ ^ ds 

-=.^n^s^2.^, 

where n^=:g/4ia. This problem has been discussed in Arts. 121 
and 126. The interval between two successive passages through 
the lowest point is always the same and the successive arcs of 
descent and ascent are in geometrical progression. 

// the resistance vary cw the square of liie velocity, the motion 
is discussed in Art. 129. 

211. Tautochronoui curvet. When a particle oscillates 
on a given smooth curve either in a vacuum or in a medium 
whose resistance varies as the velocity, we know that the oscilla- 
tion is tautochronous about the position of equilibrium if the 
tangential force J^= m^s where s is the length of the arc measured 
from the position of equilibrium and m is a constant, Art. 118. 
If therefore any rectiiiable curve is given a proper force to produce 
a tautochronous motion can at once be assigned. 

A catenary is a tautochronous curve for a force acting along 
the ordinate equal to m'y because the resolved part along the 
tangent is obviously m^s. 

The equiangular spiral is tautochronous for a central force 
/tr tending to the pole, because the resolved part along the 
tangent being w?s where m^^fi cos" a, the time of arrival at the 
pole is the same for all arcs. 

In the same way the epicycloid and hypocycloid are tauto- 
chronous curves for a central force tending from or to the centre 
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of the fixed circle and vaiying as the distance, because since 

the resolved part along the tangent, viz. firdrjdSy varies as s. 
In all these cases the time of arrival at the position of equilibrium 
is the least positive root of tan w^ = — n/ic (Art. 121), where ^icv is 
the resistance and n* + /e* = W. The whole time from one position 
of momentary rest to the next is irjn. 

The properties of tautoohronoas carves are more fuUy disoussed in the author's 
Bigid Dynamiet. A historioal sammary is also there given. 

212. Rough cycloid. A particle slides from rest Ofi a 
rough cycloid placed with its axis vertical in a medium whose 
resistance varies as the velocity. Prove that the mx>tum is tauto- 
chronons. 

The descending motion is given by 

-iT = A*fl— 5^sin^ — 2/cVy - =iJ— ^fcos^ (1), 

where v is really negative. Eliminating R 

J.^t;«4.2/«; + -^sin(A-€) = 0, 
dt p cos € ^^ ' 

where tan € = ft. This may be written 

~(e«t;)+2/c(6^) + ^^sin(^-€) = 0, 

du V 

provided -j7 = — /a -, that is w = — /Lt^. "Pxit e^ds^dw; 

dhu c* dw , a _. . ,. x /v 

Now w ^jen^ 4a cos ^d^ = 4a cos e e"^ sin (^ — c). 
The equation therefore reduces to 

"^ I 2ic^^ I ^^^ =0. 
(ft* dt 4a cos' € 

This is the linear equation, Art. 121. We infer that at what- 
ever point of the cycloid the particle is placed at rest, it arrives 
at the point E determined by w = 0, that is ^ = e, in the same 
time. Such a motion is called tautochronous. The point E is 
clearly an extreme position of equilibrium in which the limiting 
friction just balances gravity. 
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The time of arrival at E ia given by the least positive root of 
the equation tan nf = — u/k where n" + /c^ ^gl^ cos' e. The whole 
time from one position of momentary rest to the next is irjn. 

So long as the particle is moving in the same direction the 

constant /a* retains the same sign. The motion is therefore 

given by 

e-f^ sin (^ - €) = Aer*^ sin {nt + B). 

When the particle arrives at the next position of rest, it will begin 
to return or will remain there at rest according as the value of ^ 
at that point is greater or less than the angle of friction. 



Motion in a circle. 

213. A heavy particle is coristrained to move in a fixed circle 
whose plane is vertical. It is required to find the time of describing 
an arc. 

Let C be the centre, A and B the lowest and highest points of 

the circle, a its radius. Let P be the 
position of the particle at any time t^ 
4> the angle CBP. 

Let the particle be projected from 
the lowest point with a velocity V. 
The equation of vis viva gives 

2a ^V- F» = - 2ga (1 - cos 2<^). 




( 



Let us put F» = 2ghy so that the 
velocity of projection is that due to 
■a height h ; we also put A = 2a . /e*. If #c> 1, the velocity at 
the lowest point is more than sufficient to carry the particle 
to the highest point of the circle, the particle therefore goes 
•continually round the circle in the same direction. If #c < 1 the 
velocity at the lowest point is insufficient to carry the particle 
round the circle, the particle therefore oscillates. If #c = 1 the 
particle arrives at the highest point with a velocity zero, but only 
after an infinite time has elapsed, Art. 201. 

Substituting for F* in the equation of vis viva, we have 



?(fy='^-«^'* <2). 
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If * be the time of describing the arc -4P which subtends an 
angle 2(f> at the centre, we have 

d<t> 



vi-'-i: 



(3), 



\/(«' - sin* ^) " " 
where one radical is positive and the other has the same sign as 

If « = 1, the integral is a known form. We have 

Vl '-/s^* -'»«'» (M) ;■<*>■ 

when ^ = ^, t is infinite so that the particle takes an infinite 
time to reach the highest point. 

If #c> 1, we write the integral in the form 

(5). 






This elliptic integral* gives the time of describing the arc which 
subtends an angle ^ at the highest point of the circle. The time 
of arriving at the highest point is found by writing ^tt for the 
upper limit. 

214. When « < 1, we put it = sin a. We see from (2) that 
sin <l> cannot exceed k and that the velocity is zero when sin ^ =s ic; 
the particle therefore oscillates on each side of the lowest point 
through an arc AD or AE which subtends an angle a at the 
highest point. Let sin ^ » iv sin y^, so that y^ varies from zero 
to J^. We then find after an easy substitution in (3) 

This elliptic integral determines the time of describing an angle <f} 
where ^ and y^ are related by the equation sin ^ == «c sin '^. 

We can construct the angle -^ geometrically. Describe a circle 
with centre G to touch BD, and let BP intersect this circle in Q ; 
then the angle BQC^y^, For another construction we draw a 
chord A'P" equal to the chord AP, then the angle CBP" = yft. 

• The reader is refeired to Prof. Greenhill'g Treatise on the applicationa of 
eUiptie functions. He begins with the problem of the simple oiroular pendulum as 
being the best introduction to the theory of these functions. 
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Id obtaining (6) we supposed the sign of cos '^ to be the same 
as that of the radical in (3) and therefore the same as that of 
dif>/dt. Since cos ^ is positive, it then follows from (6) that 
dy^/dt is positive. The point Q therefore travels round the circle, 
being the lower or upper intersectioi) of BP with the circle accord- 
ing as P is moving from ^1 to D or from D to A. 

215. Seriei fbr the time of oicillation. We may approxi- 
mate very closely to the time of a complete vibration by using a 
series. If T be this time, the formula (6) gives \T when the 
upper limit is Jtt. We have by the binomial theorem 

(l-iic»sin«i/r)-* 

= l4-i(igsini/r)«4-...4- '2.4 6... ^2n (^ s^'^ ^)'^ •<■-•- - 
By a theorem in the integral calculus 



/, 



(amy) ay- 2.4.6...2n •2- 





It immediately follows that 

where iv = sin a and a is the angle subtended at the highest point 
of the circle by the half-arc of oscillation. It is also useful to 
notice that k is the ratio of the chord of the half-arc to the diameter 
of the circle. 

The first term of this series represents the time of an infinitely 
small oscillation. The other terms are regarded as small correc- 
tions to this time, and are sometimes called the "reduction to 
infinitely small arcs." The second term is usually a sufficient 
correction. Thus suppose the arc of oscillation on each side of the 
vertical to subtend an angle of 36"" at the point of suspension, 
then a = 18** and k = ^. The second term is only about ^^th and 
the third ^^th of the first. 

aie. »»latton Mtw— n oontlniioiu and oaelllatory motloiia. Comparing 
the formoliB (5) and (6) we see that the integrals are the same except that the 
moduli K and Ijk are reciprocals. This leads to a theorem by which we connect a 
motion all round the circle with an oscillatory motion. 

Let two particles P, P' be projected from the lowest points A, A', of two circles 
of radii a, a^ and let these be acted on by unequal gravitational forces g and ^. 
Let the velocities of projection V, V* be such that the moduli are reciprocals. 
Then k being less than unity, we have V^=4agK\ V^^^a'^lnK It then follows from 
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whftt piecedes that the partiole V travelB round the oixde and P osdllateB in a semi- 
an equal to AD^ where the angle DBA s a and jcaain a. 





Let P, P' be the positionB of the particles when the angles ABP^^^ A'B'^^^^ 
where >in 0=ic ain ^. If t, t' be the. times of describing the arcs AB^ A'B* we have 

Va' jo >/(l-ir«Bin»{)' V « jo Va-«*8inU)* 

It follows therefore that \/^i^=i^\/-^- The pmnts P, P' therefore eorre- 

spend to each other in the two motUnu, and it is easy to see that they are 
gecmetrieaUy connected by the relation 

chord AP _Ka^ chord AD 
chard A'P* *" o^ "" diam. A*B' ' 

It is obyionsly convenient that the partides shonld ooenpj corresponding points 
at the same instant of time. We therefore choose the constants a', g', so that 
ts^t^. We then have g'la'=K*gla. The equations of motion take the forms 



/a d<p , /a'ic« djff 

^.^=.cosf, ^_^=COS0, 



where the coefficients on the left hand are eqaal. 

If we make the radii eqnal we can snppose both particles to describe the same 
circle. We then have 

a'^a, g'=i^g, F'=-K, A'P*=-.AP. 

K K 

a 17. Ex, \» If the circle described by P' has ilJIf for its diameter, prove that 
P, P* move so as to be always on the same horizontal line, the gravitational forces 
being g and gi^ respectively. 

Ex. 2. If the circles are equal and the arc PP* is bisected by a point Q, prove 
that Q moves on the circle as if it were, a third heavy partiole acted on by a gravi- 
tational force g"=gK, The velocity of Q at il (and at all points) is equal to the 
mean of the velocities of P and P'. Prove also that Q goes half round while P' 
goes all round. Sang, Edinburgh Tram, 1865, vol. 34. 

These results foUow at once from Art. 216. 



ai8. B#latlons Iwtw — n two OMlUatory motloiia. The investigation of 
these relations is properly a part of the theory of elliptic integrals, but the following 
theorem vrill serve as an example. 

B.D. 9 
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If T, T' be the periods of oaoilUtion oorrespondiog to two Bemi-aroe which 
snbtend angles a, a' at the highest point of the oirole and so related that 
sma=(taniaO', then will T=r (cos (aO'. 

The half arc of oscillation being defined by sin asic, the time t of describing 
the angle is given by 



V « jo i^(l-/K»8ina^)'";o oo80' 



where sin 0=* sin f. Let 2^80+^, so that (^ is the angle the arc A'Q in the 

figure of Ari 218 subtends at B'. Eliminating we find tan^s -— ^. We 

shall now change the independent variable from ^ to 9. The simplest (though not 
the shortest) method of effecting this is to find d^ by differentiation and sin* f by 
trigonometry both in tenns of $, The substitution is then obvious and we have* 

/•» d^ _ 2 fB de 

jo^/(l-«•8in«f>'"l + «yo^/(l-X«8ina^)' 

where X=2i^ic/(l + ic). Bemembering that ic=sina and Bin0=icsin^, we now 
write X=sina' and sin^'^Xsiutf. 

Let two particles P, P' oeoUlate in the circle APB through arcs AD, AI/ which 
subtend angles a, a' at the highest point B, then the last equation shows that the 
times t, t't of describing corresponding angles 0, ^', are connected by the relation 

t=2t7(l + «). 

To compare the changes of the values of these corresponding angles we refer to 
the figure of Art. 218. As P moves, from il to D and back to il, Q travels round 
the semicircle A'QB', 2$ increases from to ir, and 0' increases from to a'. 
Thus the oscillation from AtoD and back to A oorrespondi to the oscillation A 
to ly only, i.e. a complete oscillation of P corresponds to half a complete oscillation 
of P'. If T, 2* be the times of a complete oscillation of P, P', we have therefore 

r=r7(i+/c). 

The two angles a, a' are connected by the relation 

. , ^ 2Jk , l:kcosa' 

sma'=X=^--5^; .-. ^«c= — : — r-. 
1+K ^ sma' 

Since jc<1 and a'<iir we take the lower sign in the value of ,Jk, 'Bjsaa^ 
sin a = (tan \ af. It follows also that t = 2t' (cos \ a')\ 

Ex. If Oj, Og, ... be a series of angles connected by the relation 

and if Tj be the time of a complete revolution in an arc subtending ia^ at the point 
of suspension, prove that 

T, = (sec J a, . sec 4 o, . . . to OD )• . 2r ^{ajg). [fla&g-] 

a 19. Oo*axial Oiroles. Two heavy particles, constrained to describe the 
same vertical cirde, are projected from any two points with velocities due to their 
depths below the same horizontal line. It is required to prove that the straight 
line joining the particles always touches a co-axial circle. 



* Cayley's ElUptic Functiana, Art. 243. 
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Let Oy be the rftdieal axis of two oo-azial droles whose oentrea are C, C\ 
Let a tangent at any point T of one oirde interaeot the other in two points P, Q. 





Let Plf, QN be perpendioulare on the radical axis. By a known property of 

oo-axial circles the tangents PT^ QT drawn from points on the outer circle satisfy 

the relations* 

Pr«=2.CC'.Paf, QT«=2.CC.Q2^. 

In the time dt let the tangent move into the position P'T(f. Then since the 
elementary arcs QQf, PP*, make eqaal angles witii the chord P'Q', the triangles 
QTQ', PTF are similar : hence 

arc QQ'/aro PP'^ QTIPT. 

It follows from these two geometrical theorems that 

(veL of Q)«/(vel. of P)>= QN/PM. 

If then the point P move with a Telocity equal to {2g . PM)^t the point Q must 

moYC with a velocity equal to (2^^ . QN)^. It follows that the points P, Q are the 
positions of two particles moving with velocities due to their depths below Oy, 

If the radical axis is external to the circle described by the particles, the 
particles go round the circle. If the radical axis intersects the circle in the two 
points D and E, the particles oscillate in the same arc DAE. 

In the figures the particles have been supposed to move the same way round the 
oirole. If their directions are opposite the chord PQ envelopes a circle or a part of 
a oo-axial drde situated above Oy. 



* The properties of co-axial circles are ftdly discussed by geometrical methods 
in Laehlan's Modem Pure Oeometry. The following is an analytical proof of the 
property PT«=2 . CC . PJlf. 

Let e, c* be the distances of the centres C, C from Oy^ d the length of a tangent 
drawn from O to any co-axial oirole. The equations of the circles are therefore 

«a-2c'a;+y>+«*=0 (1), ' 

x»-2c«+y«+«>-0 (2). 

If X, y be any point P external to the first circle, PT a tangent 

PT9=a:»-2c'«+y«+««. 
If P lie on the second circle this becomes 2{c-c^x by subtracting the second 
equation. This is the result to be proved. 

9—2 
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The point of oontaot T diyides the chord PQ in the ratio of the velocities at 
P, Q. That point is therefore the centre of gravity of two masses placed at P, Q 
inversely proportional to the velocities at those points. The ordinary formals for 
the centre of gravity enable ns to write down the distance of T from any straight 
line. It follows, for example, that the depth of T below the radical axis u the 
geometrical mean of the depths of P and Q, 

Some positions of P, Q, and therefore of T, being known from the initial 
conditions, the circle enveloped by the chord touches PQ in T and has its centre 
in OA, The distance between the centres C, C may also be fonnd from the 
eqnation PTS=2 . CC . PJf. If x, x" are the initial depths of P, Q, I the initial 
chord, it follows that ^(2 . C(r) = ll{^x+Jx'). 

Let the two partidee P, Q take the positions P', Q^ after the lapse of any finite 
time t. It follows that a third particle R moving on the circle with a velocity dae 
to its depth below Oy will describe each of the finite arcs PP*, QQ' in the same 
time t. By adding or subtracting the time of describing the arc P*Q, we see that 
the times of describing PQ, P'Q', i.e. the arcs cut off by any two tangents to a co-axial 
eireUt are eqtuil. 

a 

When the radical axis is external to the system of circles there are two points 
X, L' one on each side of Oy which are the positions of the two co-axial circles 
whose radii are zero. Since L is an evanescent circle the distance OL is equal to 
the tangent drawn from to any co-axial circle. Also, for the same reason, any 
straight line drawn through L divides the circle APB into two parts which are 
described in equal times. 



aao. BJEunplMh Ex, 1. A circle is drawn to touch at their middle points 
the chord and arc of oscillation of a particle which is moving on a vertical circle 
under the action of gravity. Prove that a point on the first circle in the same 
horizontal line with the particle moves with a velocity equal to 2»J{gr) sin' J a cos J ^ 
where r is the radius of the circle on which the particle moves and a, 9 are the 
angles which the radius drawn to the particle makes with the vertical at the instant 
when it is stationary and at the instant considered. [Math. Tripos.} 

Ex, 2. A particle describes a vertical circle of radius a with a velocity due to 
its depth below the highest point B. Prove that the radius of the circle enveloped 
by the chord joining any two positions of the particle at a constant time interval T 
is aleoatL*(T,Jgla), Prove also that the depth of the point of contact of the chord 
and its envelope below B is 2a/ooah ^^ cosh ^2 where ^iijajg and ^^tjajg are the 
times from the lowest point of the extremities of the chord. [OoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 3. Prove that if a particle move round a circle so that its velocity is pro- 
portional to the product of its distances from two fixed points in the plane, one 
inside and one outside, any circle drawn through them divides the orbit into two 
parts which are described in equal times. State the corresponding result when the 
points are both inside, or both outside. [Math. Tripos, 1888.} 

Describe two consecutive circles through the fixed points A, B to cut the given 
cirde in the points P, P' and Q, Q'; we shall prove that the times of describing 
the elementary ares PP', QQ' are equal. 

The distance between any two parallel tangents to these co-axial circles is 
easily seen to be proportional to the product AP,BP where P is the point of 
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eontaoi of either. If then PR, QS are any two normals to the eirole APQB inter- 
seoting the oonaeentiTe oirde in R and S, the time of moving from P to 12 is equal 
to the time from Qto S. 

Beeaose the given circle and the oirde APBQ are symmetrical about the straight 
line joining their centres, the tangents PP', QQ' make equal angles with the 
normals PR, QS; the lengths PP'y QQf are therefore proportional to PR, QS. 
The arcs PP*, QQ^, therefore, are also described in equal times. 

Let ABCD be any one co-axial circle cutting the given circle in C, D. Then 
describing all the co-azial droles, each elementary arc PP' in the larger arc CD 
has a corresponding elementary arc QQ' in the snuUler arc CD, and these are 
described in equal times. The times therefore of describing the smaller and larger 
ares CD are equal. 

Wherever A, B may be, let two of the co-azial drdes cut the given eirde in 
<7, D and C, D^ It follows from what precedes that the times of describing the 
arcs CC, DD' are equal. 

Ex. 4. A partide oscillates in a circular arc EAD, see fig. of Art. 219. A 
tangent is drawn from A to the co-axial circle to cut the arc of oscillation in X. 
A horizontal tangent to the same co-axial cuts the same arc in Y. It follows from 
the theorem of Art. 219, that the time of moving from ^ to X is twice that 
from AioY. Prove that this is equivalent to the theorem 

Z*^ # _o f» _# 

where sin^'=2sin^cosf (l-<t*8in«f)*(l-K»sinV)"*. 

[Gayleys EUiptie Funetiani^ Art. 249.] 
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MOTION IN ONE PLANE. 

. Moving Axes. 

221. The components of velocity and acceleration along the 
axes of coordinates, the tangent and normal to the path and in 
some other directions have been already considered in Chapter I. 
The solution of the more difficult problems in dynamics requires 
however that we should have at our command a greater power 
of resolution than is given by these. We shall now investigate 
the general components for any moving axes in one plane. 

222. To avoid the continual repetition of the same argument, 
we shall use the term vector to represent the subject under con- 
sideration, whether it be a velocity or an acceleration. 

Let us understand by a vector any quantity which has direction 
as well a>s magnitude, and which obeys the parallelogram law. 
Thus the radius vector of a point P is a vector and its resolved 
parts along the axes are the coordioates x and y. Again the 
velocity of P is a vector, and its resolved parts along the axes 
are da/dt and dy/dt. The acceleration of P is also a vector and 
the resolved parts are d^xjd^ and dh//dtK Lastly if R be any 
vector whose direction makes an angle ^^ with the axis of x, its 
components along the axes, supposed to be rectangular, are 12 cos yft 
and R sin y^, 

223. Fundamental theorem. A vector R having been 
resolved in the directions of two rectangular aaes Of, Oi; which 
turn round a fixed origin in a given manr^er^ it is required to find 
the rates at which ihese components are increccsing with the time. 

Let P be the position of the moving point at any time L 
Draw a straight line PQ to represent the instantaneous direction 
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9 

and magnitude of the vector R. Let u,vhe the resolved parts of 
the vector in the directions of the axes Of, O17. 





Afber a time dt, the point P will occupy a position P', the 
vector R will become R + dR and may be represented by the 
straight line P'Q^. The axes Of, O17 will turn round through a 
small angle d<^ and will take the positions 0^, (h{. The resolved 
parts of 12 + dR along these new axes will be t^ + du, and v + dv. 

At the time t the component of the vector in the direction Of 
is u. At the time t-\-dJt the component in the same direction 
(i.e. in the direction Of not Of^ is 

{v, + du) cos (2^ — (v + dv) sin d^. 

The rate of increase of u in the direction Of is found by sub- 
tracting the component at the time t from that at the time tA-dt 
and dividing by di. 

If we represent the rate of increase in the direction Of by t^, 
we have 



M,= 



_ [(w + d'ii) cos d^ — (t; + dv) sin d^] — w 



(2^ 



When we reject the squares of small quantities according to the 
rules of the differential calculus, we write unity for cos d^ cmd 
d^ for sin (2^. We therefore have 

du dd> 

In the same way if the rate of increase in the direction O17 
be Vi, we have 

(u + du) sin ct<f> + {v-h dv) cos d^ — t; 
^ di 

_ d^ dv 

'^di'^di' 



Vi 
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224. This theorem is of great importanoe and particular attention shonld be 

given to the meaning of the letters. The rate of increase of u in the direction of 

liti 
the moving axis 0| is -=- . Its rate of increase in the direction of an axis fixed in 

space which is coincident with the position of 0^ at the time t and which is left 

behind when 0| moTes into some other position 0|' is -=- - v 37 . It is the latter 

at at 

rate of increase not the former which is required in dynamics. 

To make this point clear let ns suppose that u represents the component 
velocity of a point P. Then 

, _ /component along 0^\ _ /component along OM 
\ attime«+<ft )~\ timet /' 

, - . /comp. along OA /comp. along OA 
**-'"^=V timet+dt )-{ timet j" 

When it is necessary to distinguish between these two we may call the first the 
relative rate and the second the space rate of increase of the vector. 

226. There is another method of estahlishimg the fundamental 
theorem which is very generally used and which puts the argument 
into a more algebraic form. 

Let the moving axis Of make an angle ^ with an arbitrary 
direction Ox fixed in space. Then if U be the component of the 
vector along Ox, 

17 = t£ cos ^ — V sin ^ ; 



dU 
dt 



fdu d6\ . / ^0 . d^\ • A 



This gives the rate of increase in the direction of the fixed 
axis Ox, Let Ox coincide with Of and be left behind when Of 
moves into the position Of, then ^ = though d^\dJt is not zero. 
By definition dU/dt^Ui, and therefore 

du dd> 

Again let Ox coincide with Or) and let it be left behind when O17 
moves to Off'. Since ^ is the angle Of makes with Ox measured 
from Ox round positively in the direction ^, the instantaneous 
value of ^ is — ^ though as before it is increasing at the rate 
d<l>ldt. By definition dU/dt is now Vi, and hence 

dv . dd> 
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226. Ex. 1. To deduce the eomponenU of velocity and acceleration along and 
perpendicular to the radim vector. Art. 35. 

We take the arbitrary axis of | to coincide with the radias yeotor, then 0=^. 
Begarding |sr, iy=0 aa the components of the yeotor r, the space components of 
the velooiiy are 

d^ dS dr dri d$ d$ 

"'"''^"'^di^dt' ''=5t-*"*5?=*"5?* 

Taking the velocity as a second vector, the components are u=drldt^ v^rdOjdt, 
and the space components of the acceleration are 



^~dt ^dt'dt* ^\dt) • 
dv dO 1 d f^de\ 



Ex, 2. To deduce the eomponente of aeceleraHon aUmg the tangent and normal. 
Art. 86. 

Taking the axis of ( parallel to the tangent, we have 0=^. Let the velocity 
be the vector, then u represents the velocity and v = 0. The components of accelera- 
tion are therefore 

du drlf du dv d^ drU 

'^^dt'-''Tt = dt' ^^=di+~d«="i- 

227. To find the components of velocity and accderation with 
regard to moving aaes. 

Let the position of the moving point P be given by its co- 
ordinates (f, 17) with regard to two rectangular axes Of, Off which 
turn round a fixed origin with an angular velocity dj>jdt. Let 
(u, v) be the components of the velocity of P parallel to the 
instantaneous positions of Of, O17. Let (X, F) be the components 
of the acceleration of P. The relations between (f , 17), (w, v), (X, Y) 
follow at once from the general theorem. We have 

"""di "^dt' ""-"dt^^di ^^^' 



Y _^ du dfl> V — ^^ _i_ ^^ 
dt dt dt dt 



(B). 



Substituting for t^, t; in the latter expressions their values given 
by the former, we have 

cU^~^\cU) vdtVdtJ[ 

If tiie origin w also in motion, these equations require some 
modification. Let p,q he the components of the space velocity 
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of the origin in the directions of the axes. Let u, v continue to 
represent the components of the space velocity of the point P. 

To find % V we add to the expressions (A) for the relative 
component velocities the component velocities of 0, Art. 10. We 
thus have 

«-i>+§-'t. -»*s^ft <^> 

These equations give the motion of P referred to a system of 
moving axes having any fixed origin but always remaining parallel 
to the original moving axes. With these values of u, v, the 
accelerations X, Y will continue to be expressed by the 
formulffi (B). 

228. We may deduce the expressions (C) for the accelerations 
X, Y in terms of the coordinates ^, 17 from ths theory of relative 
motion^ explained in Art, 10. 

The motion of P in space is made up of the velocity relative 
to M together with that of M in space ; see fig. of Art. 223. Now 
OJIf is the radius vector of Jlf, and the component velocities in 
the directions OM, MP are ^' and ^^^ while the accelerations in 
the same directions are 

r-H'* and |^(f«f) 

where accents represent differentiations with regard to the time. 
Again regarding JIf as fixed, JIfP is the radius vector of P, hence 
the component velocities of P along MP and parallel to MO (not 
OM) are r/ and 17^', while the accelerations in the same directions 

1 d 

are V'— »7^'* and - j- {rf^ ^'). Adding together these components, 

we obviously obtain the values o{ u, v, X, Y already given in 
Art. 227. 

229. B«lAtlv« and aetnal path. When the motion of a point is referred to 
moving axes 0^, Oti it is neoessaiy to distingnish between the path in $paee and ike 
path relative to the moving axes. Suppose a sheet of paper to be attached to the 
moving axes and to torn round the fixed point with them. The point P traces 
out on this sheet the relative path which is not the same as that traced out on a 
sheet fixed in space. 

The coordinates of P in the relative motion are ({, ri) and the displacements 
parallel to these axes are d^ and dii. The direction of the tangent of the relative 
path and the radius of curvature of that path are therefore found by the ordinary 
rules of the differential calculus. The coordinates of P in the path in space are 
also (^, rj), but the displacements have just been proved to be <2( - i^d^ and dri+^d^. 
These muet be need instead of dx and dy in the formula of the deferential ealctUut. 
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Let us Tepreaent by aocenta the differential ooefficiente with regard to any 
independent Tariable t. The formula of the differential edletihu giving the epaee 
motion of P referred to fixed cLxee may he adapted to moving axee by writing u, v 
for x^f y' reepectively, where u^l'-if^'^ v=iy'+f0', and tii, Vj/of «", y" whjere 

Thos, if ^, X b® ^® angles the tangents to the relative and aetnal pathe make 
with Of, and />, i2 be the radii of curvature of these paths, we have 



tan^=|, 



tanx= 



tl^W 






I' -1,0" 



B, 




When we apply kinematioal theorems to purely geometrical properties in which 
the idea of time is absent, we regard t as an auxiliary arbitrary quantity introduced 
to represent the independent variable. If we wish the arc s to be the independent 
variable, we write t—e. 

The effect of these changes may be exhibited in a figure. Let P, P' be the 
positions in space of the moving point at 
the times t, t+dt, and Of, 0^ the positions 
of the axis of reference at the same times. 
If Plf , VHf be perpendiculars on Of, Of', 
we have 
OJf=:f, 02^-f +df, 3fP=i7, 

HfV^fi^dii (A). 

Let 'P'M'y PH be perpendiculars on Of 
and P'Jtf' respectively. The coordinates of 
P, P* referred to axes Of, Om fixed in space for a time dt are 

OM=f, Oif' =f+df-i|d0, 3fP=n, irP'=i?+di,+fd0 (B). 

These values of MM*^ P*H follow at once from Art. 223, but they may be 
obtained by projecting the broken line ON, NP' on Of, Orj, If x he the angle the 
tangent PP* makes with Of and da the arc PP\ we have tan x=P'H/Pir and 
(<2ir)^=:(P'H)*+(PH)>, and these by substitution from (B) lead to the same results 
as before. 

aao. Many of the formulas used in the differential calculus may be inferred 
by resolving the accelerations in different directions. For example, the formulas 
for the radius of curvature in polar coordinates may be written down by simply 
resolving the polar accelerations of Art. 85 along the tangent and equating the 
result to V^IR. The expressions for R in Cartesian moving and fixed axes may be 
obtained in the same way. 

281. BzaniplML Ex, 1. The position of a point P is referred to rectan- 
gular axes Qf, Qi; which move so that Q describes 
a given curve AQ while Qf is always a tangent to 
the curve. Prove that the component velocities 
and accelerations of P are 

u=»'+f'-i;0'. v=rf + ^ip\ 

where 0' is the angular velocity of f, and 0' sf'/p. 

Deduce an expression for the radius of curvature of the space locus of P. 
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Ex. 2. A particle P is attached to the extremity of a string of length I which 
is being wound on to a fixed ourye after the manner of an inYolute. Prove that 
the component accelerations of P along and perpendicnlar to the straight portion ^ 
of the string are respectively 

where 0' is the angular velocity of (. Also <f>'=- (jp, 

Ex. 3. Assuming the earth to be uniformly describing a circle of radius a 
about the sun with velocity U^ and the sun to be moving in a straight line in the 
plane of the earth's orbit with a uniform velocity F, prove that the radius of 

-« * * • * **v -*u, vx- . (F«+2ri7sind+ir«)*a , 

curvature at any pomt of the earth's orbit in space is ^ ttz-tp^ — ^r - ^J — t where 

^ *^ U^(XJ+V%me) 

B is the angle the line joining the earth and sun makes with the direction of the 

sun's motion. [CcXL. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex. 4. A fine string wound round a drde has a particle P attached to its 
extremity and the circle is constrained to turn rcund iu centre in its own plane 
with a uniform angular velocity w. The particle is initially in contact with the 
circle and has a velocity V normal to the circle. If { be the length of string 
unwound at the time C, prove that ^=^a^i^^+2aVt. 

Ex, 6. A particle P is attached by a rod PA without mass to the extremity of 
another rod AB, n times as long, which revolves about the other extremity B, the 
whole motion taking place in a horizontal plane. If 9 be the inclination of the 
rods, u the angular velocity of ilB at the time t, prove that 

^ + ~ + n(^oos^ + «^sin^^=0. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 



aaa. OUIqim axes. The general method of finding the resolved velocities 
and accelerations of a point referred to moving axes may be extended to oblique 
axes. These extensions however are not of any great importance because oblique 
axes are seldom used in mechanics. 

Let 0^, Ori be any two axes which make angles $, ^ with an axis Ox fixed in 
space. These angles we shall suppose to be perfectiy arbitrary so that the angle 
^Ori between the axes is not necessarily constant. See figure of Art. 223. 

Let PQ represent any vector ; u, v its components obtained by oblique resolu- 
tion according to the parallelogram law. Let Ui, Vi, represent as before the rates 
of increase of the components of the vector in directions fixed in space but coin- 
cident with the positions of O^, O17 at the time t. 

Let us resolve the vector in a direction perpendicular to 0^. The resolved 

parts of Ui and v^ are clearly zero and v^ sin (0 - 6). Since |0^'= dO, JiOrf = d^, the 

resolution gives 

« -i«#^ a\ [(m-dit)sin dg+(t?+dt?)8in(^~g+d^)]-[t?8in(0-g)] 
t;jsm(^-cfj= ^j- 

dd dv . . ^. i^ ^^dd> 

By resolving in a direction perpendicular to O17 we obtain in the same way 

d<b dtt d0 

UjSin(0-9)= -^^+ ;; sin(0-d)-ttcos(0-^)^. 
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If I, 17 are the obUqne ooordinates of P, the space yelooitieB v, v of P are 
similarly 

t;sin(0-d)=f^ + — sin (0-^) + iy 008(0-^)^. 

uBin(^-d)=-,,^ + ^|8in(0-^)-^co8(^-d)^. 

The advantage of resolving perpendicolarly to O^ and O17 is that only one of 
the components Ki> Vi, enters into the resolution. We thos obtain each indepen- 
dently of the other. If ve resolve in the directions 0|, Oif we obtain the values 
of i«i + V| cos (0 - $) and v^ +Ui oos (0 - $) and, from these, Uj and Vi can be obtained 
by solving the eqaations. 

These values of tf,, Vj were first given by H. W. Watson in the Math. Tripos of 
1861. 

288. Bsrpar-aeetfMratloBa. It is seldom that we use higher differential 
coefficients with regard to the time than the second, Art. 21. When these are 
reqnired the general theorem on vectors (Art. 223) gives the components for differ- 
ential coefficients of any order. 

Let Xf y be the coordinates of a moving point referred to fixed axes, then 
X^^d^xjdt^, Y^=d^ldt* are the components of the space hyper-acceleration of 
the n^ order, Art. 21. Let O^, Ori be any set of moving axes, the relations 
between the space components of two successive orders of acceleration are 

The reader may consult a Note Sur le$ Principe^ de la Micafdque by Abel 
Transon, HcuvxIWb Journal, vol. z. 1845, for another mode of treatment. 

Ex. 1. A point moves along a curve with velocity «, prove that the components 
along the tangent and normal of the acceleration of the third order are respectively 






Ex, 2. A point P moves along a curve with uniform velocity. Prove that 
tand=icot5' where H, ^ are the angles the diameter of the parabola of closest 
contact and the direction of the hyper-acceleration make with the normal at P. 
Show also that the semi-latus rectum of this parabola is p cos> b. 



UAlemhert'a Principle. 

234. When a single particle moves under the action of given 
forces the equations of motion may in general be found by re- 
solving the forces in some convenient directions. In the case 
of a system of particles the mutual reactions must also be taken 
into the account; these are in general unknown and will have 
to be eliminated from the equations. It is important to be able 
to write down some of the results of this elimination without 
first forming the equations of motion of every particle. Various 
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methods have been given to effect this either completely or 
partially. 

When in a statical problem, we wish to avoid introducing into 
our equations the mutual reactions of two bodies, we treat the 
two as one system. We resolve and take moments for the two 
bodies as if they were one. We may adopt the same method in 
dynamics. 

236. In applying this principle to dynamics, it will be found 
convenient to use the term effective force. This may be defined 
as follows. When a particle is moving as part of a system, it is 
acted on by the external forces and the reactions of the other 
particles. If we consider this particle to be separated from the 
system and all these forces removed there is some one force 
which, with the same initial conditions, would make it move in 
the same way as before. This force is called the effective force on 
the particle. 

It follows that the effective force is statically equivalent to 
the impressed forces which act on the particle and the reactions 
of the rest of the system, but is differently expressed. Let m 
be the mass of the particle, {x, y) the Cartesian coordinates ; the 
components of the force which must act to produce any given 
motion have been proved to be md^x/dt^ and md^/dt\ these then 
are the components of the effective force. In the same way if v 
be the velocity and 1/p the curvature of the path, the tangential 
and normal components of the effective force are mdv/dtsjid mt^/p. 
See Art. 68. 

236. Considering any one particle of the system, we know 
that the resolved parts of the effective forces in any directions 
are equal to the corresponding resolved parts of the impressed 
forces and the reactions. It immediately follows that the effective 
forces on each particle, if reversed, are in equilibrium with the 
impressed forces and the reactions. But, by Newton's third law, 
the mutual reactions of any two particles are in equilibrium. 
'Making then any selection of the particles of a system, the reversed 
effective forces of those particles are in equilibrium with the external 
forces which act on them^ excluding their mutual reactions, hut 
including the pressures (if any) of the remainder of the system. 
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Some of the equations of motion may therefore be found (1) by 
equating the sum of the resolved parts of the effective forces in 
any convenient directions to the sum of the resolved parts of 
the external forces, (2) by equating the sum of the moments of 
the effective forces about cmy point to the sum of the moments of 
the external forces. 

The resolved parts and moments of the external forces may 
be written down by the rules of statics. The components of the 
effective forces in various directions have been found in the 
preceding^articles. The moment about any point then follows 
by multiplying that component by the length of the perpendicular 
from 0, Art. 6. 

If (^i> l/i), {^2> ^a) &c* Are the Cartesian coordinates of a system 
of mutually attracting particles whose masses are m^, m, &c., and 
if these are acted on by the external accelerating forces {Xi, Yj), 
{X2, Fs) &c.> the equations of resolution and moments are 

where the 2 implies summation for all the particles. 

287. Bo long as we oonfine onr attention to resolutions and moments it is 
unneoessary to inolade the mutual actions of the partioles under consideration. 
If however we use the principle of virtual velocities to express the conditions of 
equilibrium we must remember that the particles may not be rigidly connected 
together. Now the work of two equal and opposite forces F, - F^ acting on two 
particles distant r from each other is proved in statics to be Fdr. It is obvious 
that this does not vanish unless the distance r is invariable. This point is impor- 
tant in using the principle of vis viva. 

The most convenient way of applying the principle of Virtual Velocities to 
Dynamical problems is to use Lagrange's equations. 

238. When the selected system of particles ia a rigid body, 
the mutual distances of the particles composing it are invariable. 

It is proved in statics that the position of such a body in 
space of two dimensions can be defined by three quantities usually 
called coordinates. For example, these might be the Cartesicm 
coordinates of some point and the angle which some straight 
line fixed in the body makes with some straight line fixed in 
space. Three independent equations of motion, free from mutual 
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reactions, are therefore necessary and sufficient to determine the 
position of the system at any time t These three are supplied 
by the two resolutions and the equation of moments above 
described. 

It is proved in statics that a system of forces can be reduced 
to a single force 12 acting at some convenient point and a 
couple G. The components of the force 12 are equal to the sums 
of the components of all the forces of the system, and the couple O 
is equal to the sum of their moments about 0. This is usually 
called Poinsot's method of compounding forces. We *Bhall now 
apply this method to find the resultants of a system of effective 
forces. 

239. A system of particles, rigidly connected, moves in space 

of two dimensions. The coordinates of the centre of gravity are 

{x, y), the angle which a straight line fixed in the body makes 

with a straight line fixed in space is ^ and the whole mass is M. 

It is required to prove that the effective forces of the whole system 

dFx dFii 
are equivalent to two effective forces M -^ , M -t- acting a/t the 

centre of gravity, and an effective couple Mh? -^ , where Mi^ is a 

constant which depends on the form and structure of the body or 
system. 

Let m be the mass of any particle of the body, a? = ^ + f, 
y^y-^ri be its coordinates. Then since Xm^/%m, Smi^/Sm are 
the coordinates of the centre of gravity referred to the centre of 
gravity as origin, it is clear that 2mf = 0, 1mij = 0. 

The sum of the resolved parts of the effective forces parallel to 
the axis of ^ is 

The resolved part parallel to the axis of y may be found in the 
same way. These two effective forces are the same as the effective 
forces of a particle whose mass is M placed at the centre of gravity 
and moving with that point in space, 

240. To find the effective couple we take moments about 
the centre of gravity. Remembering that ^, 17 are the coordinates 
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of the particle m when referred to the centre of gravity, the 
couple is 

Since 2wif = 0, Smiy == 0, the right-hand side reduces to the fmt 
term. Let p, be the polar coordinates of the particle m, referred 
to the centre of gravity as origin, then ^ — lyrff = /xitf . The 
couple is therefore 

We shall now introduce the condition that the particles are 
figidly connected together. When this is the case the dO/dt of 
every particle is equal to d^/d^, and the length of every p is 
constant during the motion. For, let a be the angle the radius 
vector p of any particle m makes with the straight line fixed in 
the body, then 0s ^ + a. Though a may be different for every 
particle, yet its value does not change during the motion, hence 

da/dt = 0, and d0/dt = d<l>/dt The effective couple is (2mp«) ^ . 

241. The constant Smp' is called the moment of inertia of 
the system about an axis drawn through the centre of gravity 
perpendicularly to the plane containing the particles. 

To find the moment of inertia of any system about any aais, 
we multiply the mass of every particle by the square of its distance 
from the axis and add the results together. 

When the particles are so close together that they form a 
continuous body, the sum is an integral. Thus for a circular 
area of radius a and density D, the area of any element is p dOdp ; 
hence the moment of inertia about an axis drawn through the 
centre perpendicular to its plane is 

Xmp'^fJDpdddp.p'^Diip*] . [01 

where the square brackets imply that the quantity is to be taken 
between the limits of integration. These limits being p » to a, 
and s= to 27r, the moment of inertia about the centre is ^Ma^. 

In the same way the moment of inertia of a rectangle whose 
sides are 2a and 26 about an axis drawn through the centre of 
gravity perpendicular to its plane is JJlf (a' + &*). 

R. D. 10 
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The moment of inertia of a sphere of radius a about a diameter 
is iMa^ 

The moment of inertia of a triangular area about any axis is 
the same as that of three particles each one-third of its mass 
placed at the middle points of the sides. 

242. The moment of inertia is of special importance in rotational motions, 
for, in a certain sense, it measures the dynamical significance of the form and 
stmotore of the moving body. Thus all free bodies having equal moments of 
inertia rotate with equal angnlar accelerations when acted on by equal couples. 
The translational motion depends on the mass and the position of the centre of 
gravity. Arts. 92, 289. 

248. moBMmufff of tbe eqnatlAna. The equations of motion of a particle 
moving freely are 

where X, y are the accelerating components of the forces, Arts. 68, 73. We shall 
now prove that when the initial Talues of x, y, dxjdtt dyfdt are also giTen, these 
equations are sufficient to find x,y8A functions of t. 

To prove this we replace the proposition by a more general theorem, the limit- 
ing case of which is the proposition to be established. Let r be any very smaU 
time which we shaU afterwards replace by dt. Let x=^ (t), y = ^ (t) ; the equations 
may be written in the functional forms 

^(« + 2r)-2^(f+T) + 0(«)=Xr«) . 

f («+2T)-2if.(t+T) + ^(t) = FT*J ^^'* 

where X, 7 are known ftmctions of ^ (t) and ^ (t). 

Bepresenting the initial time by t=0, we suppose that the four initial values 

^(0). f (0). ^(r)-0(O), f (r)-^(0) (2) 

are given. Putting t=0 in (1) we deduce the values of (2r), ^ (2r) ; again putting 
t=r we obtain (3r), ^(3r), and so on. Thus by a continual repetition of the 
process the values of ^ (nr), ^(nr) and therefore of (t), ^ (t) can be found. 

That the solution of the two equations of motion of the second order leads to 
results which contain four arbitrary constants (to be determined by the initial 
conditions) is also proved in treatises on differential equations; see Forsyth's 
Differential Equatiom, Art. 173. 

244. On gMiend and parttealar Intesrala. The Cartesian equations of 
motion of a free particle are 

a:"=X, r=.Y (1). 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. These are 
usually solved by combining them together so as to obtain a perfect differential. 
We then have by integration 

P{x, y, x', y*, t)=zC (2), 

where C is a constant. When an integral is obtained in this manner there is 
nothing to limit the initial conditions. However the particle may be projected the 
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equation (2), after determining the proper yalue of C, mnst be troe throughout the 
whole motion. Snoh an integral is oidled a general integral. An integral which 
is troe only for speoial initial oonditione is called a parHeuiar integral. 

245. If any equation snoh as (2) be arbitrarily written down containing one 
arbitraiy constant we may enqnke what the dynamUal problem is of which that 
equation u a general integral. 

To answer this we differentiate (2) and substitute from (1). We then have 

dF . dF dF dF dF 

Since the state of motion at any time t may be taken as the arbitraiy initial 
motion the quantities x^ y, x\ ^ are really arbitrary. The forces JT, Y must there- 
fore be such as to make (3) an identity. 

To determine X, r we differentiate (8) partially with regard to any of the four 
letters «, y, 3f^ y\ treating the others as constants. Supposing that X, F are 
intended to be functions of x, y only, they are constants when we differentiate 
partially with regard to x', y'. In this way we may obtain, by successive differen- 
tiations, several equations each containing JT, Fin the first degree. 

If these equations lead to inconsistent values of Z, Y we infer that the given 
equation cannot be a general integral. 

It may also happen that all the equations to find Z, 7 are identical, and in 
this case the forces Z, F are to a certain extent arbitrary. Bertrand has shown 
that this can happen only when the integral (2) has the form 



{xy'-x'y)«+/(|) = C (4). 



This therefore, when X, Y axe functions of x, y only, is the only general 
integral which can be common to several dynamical problems. LiouvilU^s 
Journal, 1852. 

Ex, 1. If x''+y^-2/(x, y)zzC he taken as the general integral, prove that 
X=dfldx, Y=idfldy, This is tiie equation of vis viva. 

Ex, 2. Prove .that xy'^x'y^C with the upper sign cannot be a general 
integral; but, with the lower sign, is a general integral when the resultant force 
tends to the origin. 



The Principle of Vis Viva, 

246. To investigate ike principle of vis viva for a system of 
particles, 

' Besides the external forces which act on the several particles 
we must here take into account their mutual actions cmd re- 
actions. 

Let m be the mass of any one particle ; w, y ita coordinates ; 
let X, T be the components of aU the forces which act on that 

10—2 
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particle. The equations oF motion of that particle are 

"•^-^- "S-i-- 0^ 

Multiplying these by dxjdt and dyfdt respectively and adding the 
results, we have 

Summing this for all the particles of the system, we have 

The right-hand side of this equation, after multiplication by dt, is 
the work done by the forces as the system makes a small dis- 
placement, Art. 185. 

Amongst the forces X, Y are included the unknown reactions 
on the several particles, but it is clear that we may omitfrcmi the 
right-hand side all the reacUona which would disappear in the 
principle of work in statics. 

When the remaining forces are such that the work integral 

!'Z{Xdx + Ydy)^U'\'G. (4), 

where {7 is a known function of the coordinates of the particles, 
these forces are said to form a conservative system. Art. 181. 

Bepresenting by v the velocity of the particle m, the integral 

of (3) becomes 

i2mt;»=l7-hO (5). 

Let Uo be the same function of the initial coordinates that U is 
of the coordinates at the time t, and let Vq be the initial value 
of V. The equation of vis viva may also be written in the form 

J2mt;*-i2mvo*«I7-£/o (6). 

247. The principle of vis viva is important for several 
reasons. 

(1) The principle is of general application. The forces in 
nature are such that there is a work function, and the unknown 
reactions, in general, disappear from the equation. 

(2) When there is only one way in which the system can 
move, that motion is determined by the principle. 
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(3) The principle gives a relation between the circumstances 
of the motion in any stated position of the system and those at 
the initial stage. When the intermediate motion is not required 
this is particularly important. 

248. TlM fteo« fimetioii. The equation of tib viva can be nsefoUy em- 
ployed only when the integrations necessary to obtain the force function XJ can be 
effected. It is also important to notice beforehand what forces and reactions may 
be omitted in forming that equation. 

The acting forces may be clasdfied thus, 

(1) the external forces which act on the particles, 

(2) the mutual actions of such of the particles as are rigidly connected 
together, 

(8) the mutual attractions of independent particles, 

(4) the pressures due to any fixed curve or surface on which some of the 
particles are constrained to move. 

The external forces are in general central forces tending to or from fixed points. 
It follows from Art. 186 that, when each force is some function of the distance 
from the fixed point, the contribution of each to the work function can be 
integrated. 

Let R be the mutual action between two particles whose instantaneous distance 
apart is r, and let R be measured positively when the action tends to increase r. 
It is proved in statics that the work of both the action and reaction is Rdr, 

It follows from this that the reaction between any two particles which keep an 
invariable distance from each other throughout the motion disappears from the 
equation of vis viva, for in such a case dr=0. 

If any two independent particles repel each other with a force R which is a 
known function of their distance f, the contribution of this force to the work 
function can be integrated. 

If two particles are connected together by a tight stringt even if bent by passing 
over smooth pulleys, fixed or moveable, the work of the tension is - Tdly where I 
is the whole length of the string. If the length of the string is invariable the 
work is zero. The action of an inextensible string may therefore be omitted in 
the equation of vis viva. If the string is extensible and the tension obeys 
Hooke's law, the corresponding work can be found by integrating ~Td2, see 
Art. 187. 

249. If one of the particles is constrained to move on a smooth fixed curve 
whose equation is f{x, y)=0, let R be the normal pressure. The work of R is 
R COB ds ; this is zero because 0, being the angle between the direction of R and 
the arc of the path, is ^r. If however the curve is itself constrained to motCy the 
angle is not necessarily a right angle and the work may not be zero. Since the 
equation of the moving curve will contain t, this is usually expressed by saying 
that ihe geometrical relations must not contain the time explicitly, if the reactions 
are to disappear. 

II the curve or surface is roughs the friction acts along the tangent to the path, 
and the work is zero only when the particle in contact is not in motion. 
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250. Energy. Selecting some geometrically possible ar- 
rangement of the particles as a standard position, the work done 
by the forces as the particles move or are moved fix>m any other 
given arrangement to the standard position is called the potential 
energy in the given position. 

Let the standard position be called S ; let the system move 
fix)m some given initial position A and at the time t let its position 
be P. It has already been proved (Arts. 69, 246) that 

Kin, En. at P - Kin. En. at J. = work A to P. 

But Pot. En, at P = work P to flf, 

Pot. En. at J. sr work A to S. 

.-. Kin. En. at P + Pot. En. at P = Kin. En. at il + Pot. En. at A. 

It follows therefore that the sum of ike kinetic and potential 
energies is constant throughout the motion. This sum is called the 
energy of the sjrstem, and it has just been proved that the energy 
of the system is constant and equal to its initial value. 

This theorem is true whatever standard position may be 
chosen, but it will be found convenient to so choose this position 
that the system may finally arrive there. When this choice is 
made the potential energy represents the whole work which can 
be obtained firom the forces as the system moves to its final 
position. 

261. As a simple example, let a heavy particle fall fix>m rest 
at the ceiling of a room to the floor; the kinetic energy after 
falling a distance z is ^v* s= mgz. Let us take the floor (ie. 
z — h) as the standard position, because the particle cannot 
descend any lower; the potential energy at the depth z is 
mgih — z). The whole energy is therefore mgh, which is constant 
throughout the motion. At the ceiling the energy is wholly 
potential because the particle starts from rest ; on arriving at the 
floor the energy is wholly kinetic, all the available potential 
energy having been changed into kinetic energy. 

262. Degrees of ftreedom. If a system contain n particles 
free to move in space of two dimensions, its position can only 
be defined by the use of the 2n coordinates of the particles. 
There are evidently just 2n different ways in which the particles 
can be moved, all other displacements being compounded of these. 
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The system is then said to have 2n degrees of freedom. If some 
of the particles are constrained to move on ic given curves, or 
more generally if there are k given relations between the 2n 
coordinates, only 2n — K coordinates are necessary to fix the 
position of the system and there are then 2n — ic degrees of 
freedom. The degrees of freedom of a system may be defined to be 
the number of coordinates required to fix its position. 

263. Vis vlYa of a rigid body. When some or all of the 
particles of a system are rigidly connected together a simple and 
useful expression for the vis viva can be found. Let {x, y) be 
the coordinates of the centre of gravity, ^ the angle which a 
straight line fixed in the body makes with a straight line fixed in 
space, and M the masa The vis viva is then 

^— ''{(S)*-(f)V»-@y- 

where Mk^ is the constant called the moment of inertia of the 
body about the centre of gravity, see Art. 241. 

To prove this, let a?s^ + f, y »3f + i7 be the coordinates of any 
particle m, then 

Since Sm^= as in Art. 240 the middle term is zero. Hence 



2mt^ 



-"{{thmM^Hm- 



This equation expresses the proposition that tiis whole vis viva 
of amoving system, whether rigid or notj is equal to that of a particle 
of mass M moving with the centre of gravity together with the 
vis viva of the motion relative to the centre of gravity. 

To introduce the condition that the system is rigid we change 
to polar coordinates by writing 

(d^y + (dfjy = (dsy = {dpy + (pdey. 

Remembering that dd/dt is now the same for all the particles and 
equal to d^/dt (Art. 240) and that dp/dt is zero, we find 



tm 



{®'*m-^'Mt}'-''-m- 
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S64. TirrinrrTTt Ex. 1. An encUeBS light string of length 2{, on whieh are 
threaded beads of masses M and m, passes over two small smooth pegs A and B 
in the same horizontal line and at a distance apart a, one bead lying in each of the 
festoons into which the string is divided by the pegs. The lighter bead m is raised 
to the mid-point of AB and then let go. Show that the beads will jnst meet if 

^"*= 2 (^^ . [Math, Tripos, 1897.] 

We notice that only two positions of the system are contemplated in the 
problem, viz. (1) the initial position in which the bead m lies in AB, and (2) the 
position in which the beads are in contact In both these cases the kinetic energy 
is zero. The principle of vis viva asserts that ike change of kinetic energy is equal 
to the v>ork. It immediately follows that the work done when the system passes 
l^m the first to the second position is zero. Let x be the depth below AB at 
whieh the beads meet. Then omitting the tension, Art. 248, we have 

mgx + M{X''J{P-al))szO. 

We also have by geometry 4r* + a' = P» Eliminating x we obtain the result. 

The circnmstanoes of the motion when the beads m, if are at any depths y, if 
below AB may also be dednced from the principle. We have 

J(iiw«+3fr'«)=fiw + Jf^{ii-V(P-ai)} (1). 

Since the smn of lengths joining m and if to il is Z, we have the geometrical 
equation 

^/(ia•+y')+V(ia•+1»*)=i (2). 

Differentiating the second equation, we have 

yv ffv' _^ . 

V(a« + V)'*';/(a«^4^"^ ^*'- 

Joining this to (1) we have the values of v, v* when y and hi have any values not 
inconsistent with (2). 

Ex, 2. A particle of mass m has attached to it two equal weights by means of 
strings passing over pulleys in the same horizontal line and is initially at rest half 
way between them. Prove that if the distance between the pulleys be 2a, the 

velocity of m will be zero when it has fallen through a space . ^_ -^ . 

[C:k>ll. Exam.] 

Ex. 3. Two pails of weights TT, ir, are suspended at the ends of a rope which 
is coiled round the perfectly rough rim of a uniform circular disc of radius a 
supported in a vertical plane on a smooth horizontal axis, and the pails can descend 
into a well so that when one comes up the other goes down. If the pails be 
allowed to move freely under gravity, and, when the heavier has descended a 
distance ( from rest, a drop of water be thrown off from the highest point of the 
rim of the disc, prove that this drop will strike the ground at a horizontal distance 
2 from the axis of the disc given by 

where W is the wdght of the disc, and h is the vertical distance above the ground 
of the highest point of the rim of the disc. [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

The equation of vis viva gives 

Af'*»««+ (if +in) t7«=2 (if - m) yft. 
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The theory of parabolic motion gives «so(, and h=^gl^. Potting ta^vla and 
lfi=^a*, we obtain the required value of x. 

Ex. 4. Two small holes il, ^ are made in a smooth horizontal table, the 
distance apart being 2a. A particle of mass M rests on the table midway between 
A and B; and a particle of mass m hangs beneath the table, saspended from M by 
two equal weightless and inextensible strings, passing through the two holes. 
The length of each string is a (1+sec a). A blow J is applied to 3f in a direction 
perpendicular to AB; show that if J*>2Mmag tan a, M will oscillate to and fro 
through a distance 3a tan a. But if cP is less than this quantity and equal to 
2Mmag (tan a - tan j9), the distance through which M oscillates will be 

^{P{P-^^))K where p=seca-sec/9. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

The effect of the blow cT^ is to communicate an initial velocity V=JIM to the 
mass M, leaving m initially at rest. 

Ex. 6. Two particles M, m are connected by a string passing over a smooth 
pulley, the lesser mass m hangs vertically, and M rests on a plane inclined at an 
angle a to the vertical. M starts without initial velocity from the point of the 
inclined plane vertically under the pulley. Prove that M will oscillate through a 

distance — ^ — rr^^ — = — - where h is the height of the pulley above the initial 
m" - Jf * cos* o r ^ 

podtion of If, m is greater than 3f cos a but less than M. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 6. Two equal particles connected by a string are placed in a circular 
tube. In the circumference is a centre of force vaiying as the inverse distance. 
One particle is initially at rest at its greatest distance from the centre of force, 
prove that if o, o' be the velocities with which they pass through a point 90^ from 

the centze of force, €"•*/'' + «"*^/'*=l. [CoU. Exam.] 

Ex, 7. A thin spherical shell of mass M is driven out symmetrically by an 
internal explosion. Prove that if when the shell has a radius a the outward 
velocity of each particle be K, the fragments can never be collected by their 
mutual attraction unless V^<.Mla. [Coll. Exam.] 

The attraction of a thin spherical shell on an element of itself is the same as 
if half the mass of the shell were collected at the centre. 

Ex. 8. Three equal and similar particles repelling each other with forces 

vaiying as the distance are connected by equal inextensible strings and are at rest ; 

if one string be cut, the subsequent angular velocity of either of the other strings 

/I ^ 2 COS 6 
will vary as a/ ^ ^- » 9 being the angle between them. [Christ's Coll.] 

Ex, 9. An elastic string of mass m and modulus E rests unstretched in the 
form of a circle of radius a. It is now acted on by a repulsive force situated in 
its centre whose magnitude is ^ (distanoe)~^ Prove that the radius of the circle 
when it next comes to rest is a root of the quadratic r* - ar = m^i/JSir. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex, 10. A droular hoop of radius &, without mass, has a heavy particle 
rigidly attached to it at a point distant c from its centre, and its inner surface is 
constrained to roll on the outer surface of a fixed circle of radius a (6 being greater 
than a), under the action of a repelling force from the centre of the fixed circle 
equal to ii times the distance. Prove that the period of small oscillations of the 

hoopwiUbeftr^^^y. 
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Prove that when c=(, aU oeoillatioiis large or ■mail have the same period; 
and prove ftirther that in the general case the hoop maj be started so that it will 
oontinae to roll with oniform angnlar velocity equal to {/ibl{b^a)}K 

[Math. Tiipos, 1886.] 

The following is a simple (but not necessarily the shortest) method of writing 
down the equation of vis viva in problems of this kind. Having selected some 
independent variable to fix the position of the qrstem, say, the inclination $ of the 
straight line joining the centres C, O of the two circles to the vertical, we find the 
coordinates x, y of the partide in terms of $ by projecting OCt CP on the vertioal 
and horizontal. The vis viva, being the snm of m {dxidt)* and m{dpl<U)^, follows 
immediately. Equating the half of this sum to the force function Jm/t . CC^-^-C 
we have an equation giving d$ldt in terms of $, 

It is then easily seen that, if the constant C be properly chosen, the value of 
d$ldt reduces to the constant given in the question. To find the small oscillations, 
we differentiate the equation of vis viva and r^ect the squares of $. 

When e=a, the path of the particle is an epicycloid and the oscillations large 
or small are, by Art. 211, tautoohronous. 

266. Rotating field of force. When a particle moves in 
a field of force which rotates round ihe origin with a uniform 
angular velocity n, an integral of the equations of motion can be 
found which reduces to that of vis viva when n « 0. 

Let 0^, Ori be two rectangular axes which rotate with the 
field of force, and let X, Y he the component accelerating forces. 
We then have by Art. 227 



'^ + 2»S-««7»F 



.(1). 



de dt 

Multiplying these by d^/dt and dn/dt and adding, we find 

We introduce the condition that the field of force rotates by 
making JT, Y such functions of f, v only that X^dU/d^ and 
Y^dUldri, Then IT is a function of f , i; only and not of t The 
equation then becomes 

J(t;«-n*?*)«ir+C (3), 

where v is the velocity of the particle relatively to the moving 
axes and r is the radius vector. 
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We may notice that if CT be expressed in terms of the co- 
ordinates X, y referred to fixed axes, the expression will contain t 
also, except when the force is central and tends to 0. 

The equation, when written in the form (2), is a slight ex- 
tension of that given by Jacobi in the Comptes Rendtis, Tome ill. 
p. 59, 1836. 

If F be the space velocity of the particle, A the angular 
momentum about referred to a unit of mass, then 

F»-2nil=:t;«-r«?i« (4). 

The equation of Jacobi then becomes 

JF«-wil = £r+a (5). 

To prove the relation (4), let p be the perpendicular from on 
the tangent to the relative path. Since V is the resultant of v 
and nr, (the latter being perpendicular to r), we have 

F* sa t^ + w*r* f- 2v . np, A = vp-{- nr^, 

the second equation being obtained by taking moments about 0. 
The equation (4) follows at once. 

An example of a rotating field of force is met with in 
astronomy. If the components of a binary star describe circles 
about their common centre of gravity, the force is always the 
same at the same point of the rotating plane. Jacobi's integral 
will therefore apply to the motion of a satellite moving in that 
plane, provided it is of such insignificant mass that the motions of 
the primaries are undisturbed by its attraction. 

S69. When the purtiole mov^B in space of two dimensions and the field of 
force rotates aboat a perpendionlar axis with a variable angular velooify ^' we may 
obtain an extension of the eqoations. 

We know that ^dV^jdi is equal to the sum of the yirtoal moments of the 
foroes divided by dt^ (Art. 246), henoe 

idV^ldt^Xu-^Yv 
Bnt dAldt^^Y-tiX by taking moments about the origin, henoe 

2lu' "^'di-'W ^^J' 

where rr is a fonotion of the moving coordinates |, i;, z. When ^' is constant, this 
can be integrated and we obtain the equation (5). 

When a »y$tem of partieUt moving in a given rotating field of force is under 
consideration, we have for each an equation similar to (6). Multiplying these by 
the masses of the particles and adding the products, we have an extended equation 



/ 
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of vis viva. If 2T be the vis viva, A the angular momentam of the system, V the 

force fanotion, this equation is 

T^4/A^U+C (7), 

where 0' is the angular velocity of the field supposed to be constant. In this form 
we may omit l^m 17 all the actions and reactions which disappear in the principle 
of virtual work. 



S67. Oociolia' theovMB o& vilattT* ▼!• ^va. A [^ystem of particles is 
referred to moving axes O^, (hi* Sapposing the system at any instant to become 
fixed to the moving axes, let as calculate what would then be the effective forces on 
the system. If we apply these as additional impressed forces on the system, but 
reversed in direction, we may use the equation of vis viva to determine the relative 
motion as if the axes were fixed in space. 

Let nij, nij, ^to. be the masses of the particles; (X^, y^), (JIT,, y,), dkc. the 
components of the impressed forces. Let also i>, g be the resolved velocities of the 
origin, then, including these as explained in Art. 227, the equations of motion of 
any representative particle m are 



m 



m 






(1). 



where ta—d^jdu 

The left-hand sides of these equations measure the components of the ^ective 
forces on the particle m, Art. 227. The corresponding components on an imaginary 
particle of the same mass m attached to the moving axes and momentarily coin- 
ciding with the real particle are found by treating |, 17 as constants. These are 

dia , dp 
di^di 



\ 



-"*l-'»:57 + 3:-«"{=^o 



(2). 



(«)■ 



These we represent by Xq, Y^ for the sake of brevity. 

Transposing these terms to the other sides of the equations of motion, we have 

-(S"§)-'.| 

These equations may also be used to supply another proof of the theorem in 
Art. 197. 

Multiplying these respectively by d^ldt, drildt and adding, we have, as in Art. 255, 

Summing this representative equation for all the particles and mtegrating 

J2mj(gy+(^jyj=2j{(X~Zo)de+(r-ro)d„) (4). 

If the axes rotate round a fixed origin with a uniform angular velocity, ta is 
constant and j), g are zero. The equation of Goriolis then takes the simpler form 

iSwp»=rr+i«*Smi*+C (5), 
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where r is the dietanee of the particle fit from the origin and v is its velooity rela- 
tively to the axei. For a single particle this is the same as Jaoobi's integral. 

If the angular velocity w is not uniform and p, q not zero, the system of 
additional foroes (Xq, Fq) is not oonsenratlTe and the integration in (4) cannot be 
effected except in special cases. The equation is however still important, for the 
first step in the integration of the equations (1) must be to eliminate the unknown 
reactions, if any such exist. Now the equation (4) is firee from all the reactions 
which would disappear in the principle of vertical work, and that equation therefore 
supplies us at onoe with one result at least of the elimination. 

For the purposes of this proposition the foroes measured by ^o, Y^ are called 
theforeei of moving space. When the origin of coordinates is fixed, these take the 
simple form 

Xo=-««e-i,g, y,= -«^+^^ (6). 

This theorem is due to Goriolis ; see the Journal Polytechnique^ 18B1. 



a68« Laiflant's theov«m. Ex. A particle moves imder the action of a force 

whose Cartesian components are ir=v**^, Yssv'^ — , where v is the velocity. 

Prove that the equation of vis viva is v^~^= (2 - n) 1/+ C. 
See the Bulletin de la SociStS MatJUmatique, 1893, vol. xxi. 



Moments and Resolutions. 

269. The equation of Moments. If P, Q are the com- 
ponents of the force on a single particle resolved along and 
transverse to the radius vector, it is clear that Qr is equal to 
the moment of the forces about the origin. Representing this 
moment by M, the transverse polar equation of motion becomes 

-U"^-" ('> 

260. When a system of nmtually attracting particles moves 
under the action of external forces we have by adding together 
the transverse polar equations of each particle 



^"K-f)-^^ ■<«■ 



If 12 be the attraction of mi on mg, the reaction of tti^ on 7?ii is 
— i2, and the sum of the moments of these two must disappear 
from the right-hand side. If then the external forces are such 
that their resultant passes through the origin, we have Silf=0, 
and therefore by integration 



"S-mt^^^^H (3), 
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where J7 is a constant. This equation expresses the proposition 
that when a system of wMiuilly attracting particles moves under 
the action of external forces swh that the sum of the moments 
about a fixed point is zero, the sum of the angular momenta of all 
the particles about that point is constant. For example, if any 
number of mutually attracting planets move under the influence 
of a fixed sun, the sum of their angular momenta is constant. 
See also Art. 93. 

Since xdy^ydx^v^dO (Art. 7), the equation (3) of moments 
when written in Cartesian coordinates takes the form 



H'%-yt)-' (*)■ 



261. Bigid vyitem. When a system of particles is rigid it 
is useful to have an expression for the resultant angular mo- 
mentum about the origin. Let (x, y) be the coordinates of the 
centre of gravity, ^ the angle a straight line fixed in the body 
makes with a straight line fixed in space, and M the mass. The 
angular momentum of the whole mass is then 

where Mh^ is the moment of inertia about the centre of gravity. 
See Art. 241. 

To prove this, let (a?, y) be the coordinates of the particle m, 
then a? = a5 + f, y = y + i7. Remembering that 2mf =0, Xmrf — O 
as in Art. 239, we find by substitution that 

Since da^jdt, dyjdt are the components of the velocity of the 
centre of gravity, the first term is the moment of the velocity 
of a particle of mass M placed at the centre of gravity and 
moving with it. The equation therefore asserts that the angular 
momentu/m about any point is equal to that of the whole mass 
collected at ike centre of gravity together with the angular yno- 
mentwm round the centre of gravity of the relative motion. 

To introduce the condition that the system is rigid we change 
to polar coordinates by writing ^drf -^ rfd^ = p^dd. The second 

dS 

term then becomes Xmp^-^. Bemembering that ddjdt is the 
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same for every particle and equal to (2^/c2^ (Art. 240), this term 

becomes Ml^^. 

at 

It follows that, when a rigid body is acted on by any forces 
whose momeilt about the origin is 0, the equation of moments is 

3i[''{4--y>'"'t]''>- 

29S. Ex. 1. A partiole moves in a field of force defined by the foroe ftinction 

_ ... fnF($) 
U=m/(r) + — ^'. 

Show how to find the coordinates r, tf in terms of the time. 

The foroe transrerse to the radins veotor is Q^dU/rdB, The equation of 

moments therefore becomes ^{**5r)=3j?« Multiplying by i^dB/dtt the inte- 
gration can be effected and we find 

(f'§y~iF{e)+A (1). 

where il is an arbitrary constant. This integral is eqaivalent to a result given by 
both Jacobi and Bertrand« 

The equation of vis viva is 

(5?) +''(5?) =»/w+->-'+^ (2). 

Eliminating dBjdt by the help of (1) we arrive at an equation giving dtldr as a 
ftmction of r. The determination of t in terms of r has thus been reduced to an 
integration. The relation between $ and t may then be found firom (1) by another 
integration. 

Ex, 2. A particle is placed at rest at the point «sO, r=:a in a field defined by 
17= m -g- . Show by writing down the equations of vis viva and moments that the 
path is a circle. 

263. The equation of resolution. If a system of particles 
moves under the action of external forces, we have by resolving 
parallel to the axis of x, (Art. 236), 

where X is the typical accelerating force on the particle m. In 
this equation we may omit the mutual attractions of the particles, 
for the action and reaction being equal and opposite, these dis- 
appear in the resolution. 

If any direction fixed in space exist such that the sum of the 
components of the impressed forces in that direction is zero, we 
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can take the axis of x parallel to that direction. We then have 

at 

where A is a, constant. This result is the same as that already 
arrived at, and more fully stated, in Art. 92. 

264. Summary of methods of integration. When the 
system of particles moves in a given field of force the equation 
of vis viva in general supplies one integral of the equations of 
motion. If the system has only one degree of freedom, this 
integral is sufficient to determine the motion. 

When another integral is required, there is no general method 
of proceeding. We usually search if there is any direction fixed 
in space in which the sum of the resolved parts of the forces is 
zero, or any fixed point about which the sum of the moments is 
zero. In either of these cases an additional integral is supplied 
by the methods of Arts. 263 and 260. The first case usually 
occurs when the acting force is gravity, the second when the 
force is central. 

When these methods fail we have recourse to some artifice 
suited to the problem. Suppose that we have some reason for 
believing that a particle describes a certain path, we constrain 
the particle by a smooth curve. If the pressure can be made 
zero by the proper initial conditions, the constraint may be 
removed and the particle will describe the path freely, Art 193. 



996. BzampiMk Ex. 1. Two particles, of masflee m, M, placed on a smooth 
table, are connected by a string of length a + &, which passes throngh a fine ring 
fixed at a point O on the table. The particles are projected with velocities U and 
V perpendicularly to the portions of the string attached to them, and the initial 
lengths are respectively a and h. Find the motion. 

Let (r, ^), (p, ^) be the polar coordinates of m and M at the time t. By the 
principles of angular momentum and vis viva, we have 

'*£='"• ''3-" «• 

- m'*-m *" i(s)'*Kt)i --*-•" («• 

We have also the geometrical equation 

r+p^za-^-b (8). 

Eliminating p, $, ^, we find 

(af+„)(*)+'!L,_ + ^_^_^,=miA.+ifn (4). 
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In this differential equation, the variables can be separated and thus t oan be 
expressed in terms of r by an integral. The integration cannot be generally 
effected. 

If the system oscillate, the extreme positions are determined by putting dr/dtsO. 

We thus have 

mU*a* MVH^ , „, ,^^,^ ^ 

-;r- + (aT6::;yt-(«^'+^n=o (6). 

Since the left-hand side is positive when r=0 and r^a+h and yanishes when 
r=za there is a second positive root less than a + &. This second root may be 
proved to be greater or less than a according as mU^ja is greater or less than 
MV^jb, These values of r determine the extreme positions of the system. We 
notice that if F be very small, the second root is very nearly equal to a+ (. 

If F=0 the particle M arrives at the origin, but the appearance when r^a-^h 
of the singular form 0/0 in the equation (6) is a warning that the motion changes 
its character in this case. In fact if the third term on the left-hand side of (4) is 
removed, the velocity of arrival at O is finite instead of being infinitely great. 

To find the tension T of the string, we use the radial equation of motion for 
one of the particles. This gives 



d%;_ /dj9Y__r 



Differentiating (4) we find drftU in terms of r and after some slight reductions 

Mm 



r = 






M+m 
The string therefore does not become slack. 

Ex, 2. Two particles whose masses are in the ratio 1 : 2 lie on a smooth 
horisontal table, and are connected by a string that passes through a small ring in 
the table: the string is stretched and the particles are equidistant from the ring: 
the lighter particle is then projected at right angles to its portion of the string. 
Prove that the other partide will strike the ring with half the initial velocity of 
the first particle. [Ck>ll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 3. One A of two particles of equal mass, without weight, and connected 
by an inelastic string moves in a straight groove. The other B is projected parallel 
to the groove, the string being stretched. Prove that the greatest tension is four 
times the least. [CoU. Ex.] 

Reduce A to rest, then B is acted on by T and T cos tf , the latter being parallel 
to the groove, where $ is the angle AB makes with the groove. The particle B now 
describes a circle, and the normal and tangential resolutions give the angular 
velocity and the tension. 

Ex. 4. Two particles m, if, are connected by a string, of length a+b, which 
passes through a hole in a smooth table ; M hangs vertically at a depth b below 
the hole, m is projected horizontally and perpendicularly to the string with velocity 
V firom a point on the table distant a from the hole. Prove that if M just rise to 
the table, mV* {2ab + 5^ = 2Mgb (a -(• bf» Prove also that if M oscillates, 

ifiF« + 2Mga > 8 (if «i»r Va«)*. 
What is the motion if mV^^Mgat 

A. D. 11 
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Ex, 5. Two tmall spheres of maases m and 2m are fixed at the ends of a 
weightless rigid rod AB whioh is free to turn about its middle point O; the heavier 
sphere rests on a horisontal table, the rod making an angle 80° with it. If a sphere 
of mass m falling vertioally with yeloeity u strike the lighter sphere dixeetly, prove 
that the impulse which the heavier sphere ultimately gives to the table is 
|fmi(l+«), where e is the ooeffioient of restitution between the two spheres, the 
table being perfectly inelastic. [Coll. Ex. 1893.] 

At the first impact we take moments for the two particles m, 2m about O to 
avoid the reaction at O. We therefore have 8mv'a= i2a cos a, m (»' - u) = - 22 where 
a =80°. At the moment of greatest compression the velocity of approach of the 
centres is sero, .*. u'asv'cosa, and ii=|mu. Since the complete value of i2 is 
found by multiplying this by 1 + e, the velocity of either end of the rod after impact 
is A tt cos a (1 + «). The balls m and 2m rotate with the rod round through some 
angle, and 2m finally hits the table with a velocity v\ Taking the same equation 
of moments as before Ufa cos a = 9mv% .*. 12' = | mu (1 + «) . 

Ex. 6. One end of a string of length I is attached to a small ring of mass m 
which can slide freely on a smooth horizontal wire, and the other end supports a 
heavy particle of mass m'. If this particle be held displaced in the vertical plane 
containing the groove, the string being straight and then let go, prove that the 
path of m' is part of an ellipee whose semi-axes are {, lml{m+m'), the major axis 
being vertical. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Only the horisontal resolution and the geometrical equation are required. 

Ex. 7. A rectangular block of wood of mass JIf is free to slide between two 
smooth horizontal planes, and in it is inserted a smooth tube in the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle of radius a, one of the bounding radii lying along the lower 
plane, and the other being vertical. A particle of mass m is shot into the tube 
horizontally with velocity K, rebounds from the lower plane, and leaves the tube 
again with a relative velocity V\ prove that 

F"" = e«K« - 2^o (1 - ««) (Jf + m)/if , 
where e is the coefficient of restitution for the lower plane. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 8. If in the case of three equal particles the units are so chosen that the 

1111 
energy integral is l(t7i*+rj*+Vs')=r- + :r" + i~ "•» where ri, is the distance 

^n ^si ^u ^ 

between the particles whose velocities are v, and v,, and if r is a positive constant, 
the gi«atest possible value of the angular momentum of the system about its 
centre of inertia is iv/(2r). [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex. 9. Two equal particles are initially at rest in two smooth tubes at right 
angles to each other. Prove that whatever be their positions and whatever their 
law of attraction, they will reach the intersection of the tubes together. 

[CoU. Ex.] 

Ex, 10. Three mutually attracting particles, of masses m^ , m, , m,, are placed at 
rest within three fixed smooth tubes Ox, Oy, Ox at right angles to each other. The 
attraction between any two, say m^ m,, is ftmjUi^r^'^ where r, is the distance. If 
the triangle joining the particles always remains similar to its initial form, prove 
that the initial distances satisfy the equations 
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299. Donbte uwiran. Ex. A oabe, of mass M, oonstraixied to dide on 
a smooth horizontal table, has a fine tube ACB ont thiongh it in the vertioal plane 
through its centre of gravify, the extremities At B being on the same horisontal 
line and the taogents at A^ B horizontal. A particle, of mass m, is projected into 
the tobe at A with velocity F, dedaoe analytically fh>m the equations of linear 
momentmn and vis viva that the velocity of emergence at £ is also V, 

Let «, V be the velocities of the cube and particle at emergence. The principles 

i-efenred to give 

Mu+mv=mVt Mu^ + mv'^szmVK 

These give two eolations, viz. (1) u=0, v = K, and (2) u=2mF/;9, i7=(m-M)r/S, 
where S^m+M, To interpret these we notice that there are two sets of initial 
conditions which give the same linear momentum and vis viva. These are 
determined by the valnes of t(, v jost written down. We have therefore really 
solved two problems and have thus obtained two resalts. 

To distinguish the solutions, we investigate the intermediate motion. Let P be 
any point in the tube and let p be the tangent of the angle the tangent makes with 
the horizon. If u, v now represent the horizontal velocities at P, the same two 
principles give 

J/u + 1«» = mK, itftt* + in (t;* +p*«'*) = wK", 

where x'^v-u\b the relative velocity. These give 



t?= 



M+m 



j..K(i.,.^-) \ 



Now o=K initially whenpsO, hence the radical must have the positive sign and 
must keep that sign until it vanishes. On emergence therefore, when p is again 
zero, v=iV, The negative sign of the radical evidently gives the initial conditions 
of the other problem. 



297. Bodies wtltiont mmaa. Ex, 1. A heavy bead is free to slide along a 
rod whose ends move without friction on a horizontal circle ; prove that when 
the mass of the rod is negligible compared with that of the bead, the bead will, 
when started, continue to slide along the rod with an acceleration varying inversely 
as the cube of its distance from the middle point. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

The reaction between the rod and the particle is zero because the rod has no 
mass. To prove this, let R be the reaction, M the mass of the rod, then, taking 
moments about the centre of the circle, we have Mi^dtaldt=Rp, where ta is the 
angular velocity of the rod. Hence 12=0 when 3f =0. 

The particle P, being not acted on by any horizontal force, describes a straight 
line in space with uniform velocity (. If x be the distance of P from the middle 
point O of the rod ; a, e, the perpendiculars from O on the path and on the rod, we 
have afl-\'<^=OP*=za*+l^. 

This gives d^xldt^= 6« (a» - c»)/«». 

Ex. 2. A rigid wire without mass is formed into an arc of an equiangular spiral 
and carries a heavy particle fixed in the pole. If the convexity of the wire be 
placed in contact with a perfectly rough horizontal plane prove that the point 
of contact will move with a uniform acceleration equal to ir cot a, where a is the 
angle of the spiral. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 

11—2 
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S98. aqoatloB of tiM path. Let P, Q be the resolyed accelerating foices 
acting on the partide respectiyely along and perpencUoolar to the radius yeotor. 
Let P be regarded as poHHve when acting towardt the origin. The eqnationB of 
motion are 

£-'©■-'■ Js(-S)-« w- 

To find the path we eliminate t. The aeoond equation, after mnltiplioation by 
r*d$ldt and integration, as in Art. 362, beoomes 



('*^y=*'+2j«^ (2). 



For the sake of brevity we represent the right-hand side by H\ Patting also 
u s 1/r, we find dSJdt = Hu^, We then hare 



•••S=-^,(^S) •«'•«• 



Snbstitating in the first equation of motion 

dS 



Hi»«A/H^)+flV=P, 



••^^ V*'^ / * d$ dd ^' 
Replacing H^ by its value given in (2), 

(S")MI")*SS-5 »• 

This is Laplace'e differential equation of the path of the particle. The foroee 
P, Q being given in terms of the coordinates u, 9, of the moving partide, this 
equation, when solved, will determine u as a function of 0^ and thus lead to the 
equation of the path. To find the motion along the path we use equation (2). 
Substituting in that equation the value of n in terms of $ we find by integration the 
time t at which the partide occupies any given position. 

The polar differential equation of the path cannot be integrated except for 
special forms of the forces P, Q. If Q=0, the equation takes the form 

de^'^^'hV W- 

This can be integrated when P is a function of u alone, a case which is considered 
in the chapter on central forces. It can also be integrated when P^u*F{$), the 
method of solution being that shown in Art. 122* 

When P=:t^F{$) the equation is linear. If one solution of the differential 
equation is known, say u=i4>{6), the general integral may be determined by substi- 
tuting u=z4^ {$), After integration we find i = il + P /[^ ($)lr^ d$. 

299. When P=ii^P(^), Q=u^f($), the differential equation of the path takee 
tJie linear form 

(£+«){»»+!y(#)}+/'W^-F(«)i.=0 (6). 

The various cases in which this equation can be integrated are enumerated 
in treatises on Differential Equations. 
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By mnltiplyiiig the equation hy the proper faotor we oan make the left-hand 
aide a perfect diiferentiaL Convereely choosing any factor, we can find the rebtion 
between ^ and Q that this may be the proper integrating fMtor. If we wish 
the relatUm between P, Q to be independent of the initial eondUUmt, the terms 
containing A^ as a fiMtor mast be made a perfect differential independently of the 

remaining terms. The coefficient of h* is ^+tf And this is made a perfect 



by either of the factors sin^ or cos 9. The remaining terms must 
therefore also become a perfect differential by the same factor. The condition that 

I*?p + ilf^4-Niiisa perfect differential is ^- -^ + ^s^^) '^^ ^^ integral is 



known to beLg+^Af-gj)u. 



Multiplying equation (5) by sin^, the product is a perfect differential if 
{2/W-FW}8in^-A{8inr(m + aJ{8inVW}=0, 

which reduces at once to ni = 3^^+3oot^^ (6). 

The integral, since /'(^)=Q/ii*, becomes 

(h*+2j^de\(^une^-ooBeu\''^am0u^C (7), 

where C is a constant This is a linear equation of the first order and can be 
integrated a second time when Qltfi is given as a function of $, The deternUnatum 
of the path eon therefore be reduced to integration when the relation (6) ie satisfied. 

In the same way, if we multiply (6) by cos^, we find that the product is 
a perfect differential if ^ = 4^-3tan^? (8), 

and the integral is ^AS+2|^d^Woos^^+sin^^ - ^oos^=C' (9), 

which is linear and can be integrated a second time. 

Another case in which the integration of (8) can be effected may be deduced 
from Art 962. The equation (8) is 

5SL'' lUJ-^^fJ^i^-^-'u^'- 
If then^=/(«)+2| Jd^, the integral is 

|fc«+2 J^d^j. {(Sy+«*j =2 j/(») udu+2u* j^de-^C (10). 

S70. Ex. 1. If F^u*F{$) and Q=:Ptan9, prove that tt=^ sin ^ is a par- 
tioular solution of the linear equation (6). Thence obtain the general integral 
by putting u=xua$^ where < is a function of $ which is determined by solving 
a linear equation of the first order. 

Ex, 2. A particle moves under the forces 

P=Aai^ (8+6 cos 2^), Q=^Bin2^; 
prove that an integral of its motion is 

^'•j^sin^-ttcos^l +fi |i(sin^-8in8^)~ +cos8^l=C. 
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Obtain also a liiiular integral if 

Pas/ii»»oo8ii^-jn + -jjj^y-L (l=sft,v^Knn$. 

[Ckdl. Exam. 1892.] 

Ex. 8. If the Oartedan aooelerating forces JT, F are mtrestrieted, pro?e that 
the differential equation of the path is 

where il ia a constant depending on the initial conditions. 

Pro?e also that the determination of y as a Amotion of x can be redneed to 
integration when both Z, T are fonotions of « only. 

Ex. 4. If Z and Yjy are functions of x only, the differential equation of the 
path is linear. ProTe that it can be integrated when Y:=y ^, and that the first 

integralis (il+2/jrdp)^-Xy=C. 

ProTc also that when — = — + — » the differential equation can be integrated 

y tUC X 

and that the first integral is 

Ex, 5. Prove that the Cartesian equations of motion can be completely 
integrated when the force function satisfies 

dx* dy^ " dxdy ' 

To prove this we notice that U=z 0(y+ad;) + ^(y+ a'x), 

where a, a' are the roots of a* - ira=l. We then change the variables to ^^y +adP 
and i7=y+a'«. The new coordinates {, i^ are also rectangular. The equations 
of motion become <f^/<2^=0'(()» d^ldfisz^// (ti)^ which may be solved as in 
Art. 122. 

Ex. 6. If the direction of the acting force is always a tangent to the direction 
of motion, as in the case of a resisting medium, prove that the path is a straight 
line. Consider the resolution along the normaL 

Ex. 7. If the direction of the force is always perpendicular to the path, prove 
that the velocity is constant. 



Superposition of Motions. 

271. A particle is constrained to describe a fixed curve. When 
projected from a point A with a velocity Ui under the action of 
any forces the velocity and pressui*e at any point P are Vi and Ri . 
When projected with a velocity t^ from the same point A under 
a second system of forces the velocity and pressure at P are v. 
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and iig. When the particle is projected from A with a velocity 
u such that u'=tti'4-t<i', and moves under the action of both 
systems of forces, the velocity and pressure at P are v and R, 
It is required to prove that 

t^ = t;j« + v,», R^R, + R^. 

To prove this we write down the two equations for each of 
the three tjrpes of motion. Representing for the sake of brevity 
the normal components of accelerating force by iV^, Nt, Ni + JVi, 
we have 

Vi* - «a» = 2/(Z,(fo + Y,dyX v^Ip ^N,-^ R^/m, 

v,«-w,« = 2/(Z^+F/iy), vflp^^N^^-RJm, 

the limits of integration being always from the point ^ to P. 

The results follow at once by subtracting from the third 
equation the sum of the other two. 

272. The following corollary will be found useful. 

A particle can describe a curve freely under the action of 
certain forces, the velocity at some point A being t^. If the 
particle is now constrained to describe the same curve the velocity 
at A being changed to Us, then the pressure at any point P is 
C/p, where p is the radius of curvature at P, and C is the 
constant m (u^* — tij*). 

To prove this we notice that when the velocity at ^ is tt^ and 
the forces act on the particle, the pressure is i2i = 0. If the 
velocity at A were u' and no forces acted on the particle, the 
pressure at P would be mu'*/p. Superimposing these two states 
and putting M'' = ti," — ttj*, the theorem follows at once. 

S7a« We may also dedaoe the foUowing theorem dae to Osaian Bonnet If a 
particle oan freely deseribe the same eorre under two different ayetems of foroes, 
the velocities at some point A being respectively u^ and u,, then the particle can 
defloribe the same path under both systems of forces provided the velocity at il is «, 
where tf'=tt|*+iit'. Since any point may be taken as the point of projection this 
relation between the velocities holds at aU points of the curve. LUmvUle^s 
Joumalt Tome ix. page 118. 

S74. The foUowing example of Ossian Bonnet's theorem is important. It 
wiU be shown in the chapter on central forces that a particle P wiU describe an 
ellipee freely about a centre of force in one focus lf|, whose law of attraction is 
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/ti/V, provided the veloeity of projeetion at anj point A is given by 

V.«(i-!). 

The same eHipae can aleo be desoribed about a centre of force in the other focus 
H^ whose law of attraction is f^/V provided the velocity v, has the corresponding 
value. It immediately follows that ikt particle can deMcribe the eUipte freely about 
both centres of force acting nmuUaneously, provided (1) the velocity v at any point 
A is given by 

and (2) the direction of projection at A bisects externally the angle between the 
focal distances. 

According to this mode of proof both the centres of force should be attractive, 
for it is evident that an ellipse conld not be freely described aboat a single centre 
of repulsive force sitoated in either focus. But the law of continuity shows that 
this limitation is unneoessaiy. Supposing /t^ and ^ to have arbitraiy positive 
values, it has been proved that the equations of motion of a partide moving freely 
under both centres of force become satisfied when this value of v* is substituted in 
them. The equations contain only the first powers of /tj and ^ (see Art. 271) and 
can be satisfied only by the vanishing of the coefficients of these quantities. They 
will therefore still be satisfied if we change the signs of, either /tj or ^. 

In the same way we may introduce other changes into the theorem, provided 
always we can obtain a dynamical interpretation of the result. 

S7a. Ex, 1. Prove that a particle can describe an ellipse freely under the 
action of three centres of force; one in each focus attracting as the inverse square 
and the third in the centre attracting as the direct distance. Find also the veloeiliy 
of projection. 

Ex, 2. Particles of masses m,, m,, d». projected from the same point in the 
same dixection with velocities tt^, i%, ^c. under the action of given forces Fj, F,, 
Ac. describe the same curve. Show that a partide of mass M projected in the 
same direction with a velocity V under the simultaneous action of all the forces 
Fi, F^, &o. will also describe the same curve, provided 

3f F»=miV+'»i«j'+ ••• • 
Ossian Bonnet, Note iv. to Lagrange's M€canique, 

Ex. 8. A bead is projected along a smooth elliptical wire under the action of 
two centres of force, one in each focus, and attracting inversely as the square of 
the distance. If TP, TQ be any two tangents to the ellipse, prove that the pressure 
when the bead is at P : pressure when the bead is at Q :: TQ* : TP*. 

Initial Tensions and radii of Curvature, 

276. Particles^ of given mousses, are connected together by in- 
elastic rods or strings of given lengths and are projected in any 
given manner consistent with these constraints. It is required to 
Jmd the initial valves of the tensions and the radii of cunxxtures of 
the paths. 
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The peculiarity of the problems on initial motion is that the 
velocities and directions of motion of all the particles are known. 
It will thus not be necessary to integrate the differential equations 
of motion, for the results of these integrations are given. 

Supposing that there are n particles, we shall require besides 
the 2n equations of motion a geometrical equation corresponding 
to each reaction. 

To show how the geometrical equations may be formed, let 
us suppose that two particles mi, m, are connected by a rod or 
straight string of length I, The component velocities of the 
two particles in the direction of the string being necessarily equal, 
their relative velocity is the difference of their component velocities 
perpendicular to the rod ; let these be Vi, F2. If ^ be the angle 
the rod makes with some fixed straight line, the geometrical 

equation is i ^ = F, — Fi. 

The simplest method of obtaining the relative equations of 
motion is perhaps to reduce mi to rest. To effect this we apply to 
both particles (1) an acceleration equal and opposite to that of mi, 
and (2) an initial velocity equal and opposite to that of mi. The 
path of 97is being now a circle whose centre is at m^ and whose 
radius is Z, the relative accelerations are those for a circular 
motion. (Art 39.) 

Let X|, X, be the components along the rod of junction of all 
the forces and tensions which act on mj, m, respectively. We 
then have (Art 35) 

_igy=_(Ji-^.)'=^._^. (1). 

\dtj I m^ m^ ^ ' 

In this way we may form as many equations as there are re- 
actions. By solving these the initial values of the reactions become 
known. 

If the angular accelerations of the rods are also required, let 
Fi, Fg be the component forces perpendicular to the rod which 
act on mi, m,. Then 

dt* m, mi ^ ^' 

277. To find the curvatures of the paths, we refer to the equa- 
tions of motion in space. The velocity and direction of motion of 
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each particle being known, we may conveniently use the tan- 
gential and normal resolutions. We thus have 2n equations of 
the form 

where N, T are linear functions of the forces and tensions which 
act on the particle m. 

These reactions having been found by considering the relative 
motion, we substitute in (3). The first of these determines the 
radius of curvature p of the path of m, and the second the tan- 
gential acceleration, if that be required. 

When any one of the particles is constrained to desciHbe a given 
carve, the initial pressure of that curve is one of the unknown 
reactions. This pressure will be determined by the normal resolu- 
tion of (3) since the radius of cui*vature of the path is the same 
as that of the constraining curve. 

278. If some or all the particles start from rest, the equations 
of relative motion are simplified, for we then have 0' = where the 
accent denotes djdt Since however the direction of motion of a 
free particle at rest is not given, the tangential and normal resolu- 
tioTis a/re then inappropriate. We can however use the Cartesian 
or polar resolutions in space. Since ^ = 0, the polar resolutions 
reduce to r" and r^' which are very simple forms. We must 
however bear in mind that if we require to differentiate the 
equations of motion this simplification must not be introduced 
until all the differentiations have been effected, Art. 281. We 
may also use Lagrange's equations, when the curvatures and not 
the tensions are required. These modifications of the general 
method are more especially useful in Rigid Djmamics and are 
discussed in the first volume of the author's treatise on that 
subject. 

a70. azaaviM. Ex. 1. Partioleg are attached to a string at aneqaal 
distances, and placed in the form of an unclosed polygon on a smooth table. The 
particles are then set in motion without impacts and are acted on by any forces. It 
is required to find the initial tensions and curvatures. 

Let ABCD <feo. be any consecutive particles, and let the tensions of AB, BC, <fte. 
be Ti, Tg, Ao, Let the given forces be Fj, F,, Ac, and let them act in- directions 
making angles a, p, Ac. with AB, BC, <fec. Let lid^ldt, l^ipjdt, Ao. stand for 
the known difference of the velocities of the consecutive particles resolved p^^rpen- 
dionlar to the rod or string joining them. 
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The partide B being redaoed to rest, O is acted on by TJm^ along CD, TJm^ 
along OBf TJm^ along CB, TJm^ parallel to AB. Besides these there are the 




impreesed accelerating forces FJm^ and -fym,. Since G describes a circle 
relatively to B, we have for the particle C 

^f^y=* — <»8C'+r,('^ +~^ + ^COSB + ^COS(C + 7)+^00B/5, 

ar 1113 fRj )fij m^ 

where il, B, C, &o. are the internal angles of the polygon. The second resolution 
may be omitted if the angnlar accelerations of the sereral portions of string are 
not required. 

An equation, corresponding to the first of these, can be written down for each 
of the n particles, beginning at either end, except the last. We thus form (n - 1) 
equations to find the (n - 1) tensions. 

To find the initial radius of curvature of the path in space of any particle C 
we resolve along the normal to the path. Let the directions of motion of the 
particles be AA\ BW^ <feo. and let v^ , v,, Ac, be the velocities of the particles. Then 

^^:= T. sin DCCr + T, sin BCC - F, sin {DCC - 7). 
Pi 

If the particle vis is initially at rest, i7|=0 and the last equation fails to deter- 
mine p^. The initial tensions may still be deduced from the first equation. The 
initial direction of motion of the particle coincides with the direction of the 
resultant force and is therefore known when the initial tensions have been found. 
The tangential acceleration is also known for the same reason. The determination 
of the radius of curvature requires further consideration. 

Ex. 2. Heavy particles, whose masses beginning at the lowest are nii, m,, &q,^ 
are placed with their connecting strings on a smooth curve in a vertical plane. 
Find the initial tensions. 

In this problem the arc between any two particles remains constant, so that 
the tangential accelerations of all the strings are equal. Let this common accelera- 
tion be/. Taking all the particles as one system, tiie tensions do not appear in the 
resulting equation, we have therefore 

(nil + m, +<£».)/=- «iiP sin ^1 - m,^ sin-^s - <ftc., 

where ^1, ^2, <frc. are the angles the tangents at the particles make with the 
horiaon. 

Oonsidering the lowest particle, we have 

mi/= - my^g sin ^1+ Ti- 
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Considering the two lowest, 

(m, + !«,)/= -migain ^^ - tn^g sin ^^ + T,, 
and 80 on. Thus all the tensions T,, T,, <&o. have been found. 

If any tension is negative, that string immediately beoomes slaok. We also 
notioe that the initial tensions are independent of the velocities of the particles. 

To find the initial reactions, we use the nom^al resolutions. If v be the initial 

velocity of the particle m, we thus find — = - mi/eos ^+12. 

P 

Ex, 8. Three equal particles are connected by a string of length a + h eo that 
one of them is at distances a, b from the other two. This one is held fixed and 
the others are describing circles about it with the same angular velocity so that the 
string is straight. Prove that if the particle that was held fixed is set free the 
tensions in the two parts of the string are altered in the ratios 2a+b :Sa and 
26+a : 9b. [CoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 4. Three equal particles tied together by three equal threads are rotating 
about their centre of gravity. Prove that if one of the threads break, the ourva> 
tures of the paths instantaneously become 8/5, 6/5, 8/5ths respectively, of their 
former common value. [GoU. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex. 5. Two particles are fastened at two adjacent points of a closed loop of 
string without weight which hangs in equilibrium over two smooth horizontal 
parallel rails. Prove that when the short piece of string between the particles is 
cut the product of the tensions before and after the cutting is equal to the product 
of the weights of the particles. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 6. Two particles of equal weight are connected by a string of length I 
which becomes straight just when it is vertical. Immediately before this instant 
the upper particle is moving horizontally with velocity ,Jglf and the lower is 
moving vertically downwards with the same velocity. Prove that the radius of 
curvature of the curve which the upper particle begins to describe is ^f»JBl. 

[C3oU. Ex. 1897.] 

Just after the impulse the upper particle begins to move in a direction inclined 
tan~^ 1/2 to the horizon. 

Ex, 7. Two equal particles A^ B, are connected by a string of length 2, the 
middle point C of which is held at rest on a smooth horizontal table. The partides 
describe the same circle on the table with the same velocity in the same direction, 
and the angle ACB is right. The point C being released, prove that the radii of 
curvature of their paths just after the string becomes tight are 5i^5Z/4 and infinity. 

Ex. 8. Four small smooth rings of equal mass are attached at equal intervals 
to a string, and rest on a smooth circular wire whose plane is vertical and whoee 
radius is equal to one-third of the length of the string, so that the string joining 
the two uppermost is horizontal, and the line joining the other two is the horizontal 
diameter. If the string is cut between one of the extreme particles and the nearer 
of the middle ones, prove that the tension in the horizontal part of the string is 
immediately diminished in the ratio 9 : 5. [GolL Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 9. Six equal rings are attached at equal intervals to points of a uniform 
weightless string, and the extreme rings are firee to slide on a smooth horizontal 
rod. If the extreme rings are initially held so that the parts of the string 
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attached to them make angles a with the vertioal, and then let go, the tension in 
the horisontal part of the string will be instantaneoasly diminished in the ratio of 
ooe* a to 1 + Bin> a. [Coll. Ex. 1889.] 

Ex. 10. Three particles A, B^ C are in a straight line attached to points on a 
string and are moving in a plane with eqnal velocities at right angles to this line, 
their masses being m, m\ m respectively. If B come in contact with a perfectly 
elastic fixed obstacle, prove that the initial radios of onrvatore of the paths which 
A and C begin to describe is ^a, where AB=BC=a, [Coll. Ex. 1893.] 

The particle B rebounds with velocity v. By considering the relative motion of 
A and B we have 4M*la= Tjm, By considering the space motion of A^ v'^lp= Tjm, 

Ex, 11. A tight string withoat mass passes through two smooth rings A, B, 
on a horizontal table. Particles of masses p, q respectively are attached to the 
ends and a particle of mass m to a point O between A and B. If m be projected 
horizontally perpendicularly to the string, the initial radius of curvature p of its 
path is given by (m +p •)- q)lp=pla - 9/fr, where OA sia, 0B= h. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

Ex. 12. A circular wire of mass M is held at rest in a vertical plane, on a 

smooth horizontal table, a smooth ring of mass m being supported on it by a string 

which passes round the wire to its highest point and from there horizontally to a 

fixed point to which it is attached. If the wire be set tree, show that the pressure 

Qin'ff sin' 
of the ring on it is immediately diminished by amount -^ — ^ — ^—s-r^, t where $ is 

the angular distance of the ring from the highest point of the wire. 

[CoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 13. Two particles P, F of masses m, m' respectively are attached to the 
ends of a string passing over a pulley A and are held respectively on two inclined 
planes each of angle a placed back to back with their highest edge vertically 
under the pulley. If each string makes an angle p with the plane, prove that the 
heavier particle will at once pull the other off the plane if 

m'lm < 2 tan a tan /3 - 1. [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 14. Two particles of masses m, ilf are attached at the points B, C of a 
string ABO, the end A being fixed. The two portions AB, BC rest on a smooth 
horizontal table, the angle at B being a. The particle M has a velocity oommuni- 
cated to it in a direction perpendicular to BC, Prove that if the strings remain 
tight, the initial radius of curvature of the locus of M is a(l+nsin'a), where 
n-Mlm and BC^a. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

280. To find the %7iitial radius of curvature when the partiole 
starts from rest. In this problem it may be necessary to use 
differential coefficients of a higher order than the second. Let 
x,yhe the Cartesian coordinates of a j)article, then representing 
differential coefficients with regard to the time by accents 

which takes a singular form when the component velocities a/, y" 
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are zero. Putting n = xy" — y V, we have after differentiation 

For the sake of brevity let the initial value of any quantity be 
denoted by the suffix zero, thus x^" represents the initial value 
of af\ Using Taylor's theorem and remembering that a?o'=0, 
y/=0, we have 

Similarly {x^ + y »)* = {x,''^ + yo"«)* f + &c. 

If the particle start from rest the initial radius of curvature 
is therefore zero. But if the circumstances of the problem are 
such that Xo'yo" — ^o'"yo" — 0, the radius of curvature is given by 

_ 3(V> + yo-^')> 
'*'o yo ^0 yo 
This is the general formula when the axes of x, y have any 
positions. 

If the axis of y be taken in the direction of the resultant 
force a?o" = 0» and if we then also have x^'* = 0, the expression for 
the radius of curvature takes the simple form 

x^ 

If Fq be the initial resultant force on the particle, X the trans- 
verse force, the formula when X© = 0, X^ = may be written 

The corresponding formula for p in polar coordinates may be 
obtained in the same way. We have when r {r"ff" ^ r^"ff'):^0 
initially, 

where the letters are supposed to have their initial valuea If the 
initial value of /' = 0, this takes the simpler form 
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281. Let n particles Pi, P^, &a at rest, be acted on by given 
forces and be connected by k geometrical relations. To find the 
initial radius of carvature of the path of any one particle P we 
proceed in the following manner, though in special cases a simpler 
process may he used. We differentiate the dynamical equations 
twice and reduce each to its initial form by writing for all the 
coordinates (^, yi), {x^^ y,), &c. their initial values, and for 
(^'f y\)» ^* zero. We differentiate the geometrical equations 
four times and reduce each to its initial form. We then have 
sufficient equations to find the initial values of x'\ x"\ of'', &c., 
R, R\ R\ &c. where R is any reaction. Lastly solving these for 
the coordinates of the particular particle under consideration we 
substitute in the standard formula for p. 

This process may sometimes be shortened by eliminating the 
tensions (if these are not required) before differentiation. We 
thus avoid introducing their differential coefficients into the 
work 

asa. ShortMr Kvthedfl. We can somefcimeB simplify the geometrioal rela- 
tions by introdaoing sabeidiary qnantitieB, say 6, 0, Ac, In this way we can 
express all the coordinates (z^^ y^), <to. in terms of ^, 0, <feo. by equations of the 

form 

x=/(^, 0, Ac.), y=F(e, 0, Ac.) (1), 

where 6, ^, Ac. are independent Tariablea. Substitnting in the dynamical equations 
and eliminating the reactions, we have 2fi-ir equations of the second order to 
determine ^, 0, Ac. in terms of t. These eliminatione may be avoided and the 
reeulu ehortly toritten dawn hy using Lagrangt^e equation*, Lagrange's method is 
described in chap. vii. 

These equations, however obtained, contain tf, ^, d^'\ 0, 0', 0", Ac. and by 
differentiation we can find as many higher differential equations as are required. 

Since $\ ^\ Ac. are zero, we find by differentiation 

where suflizes as usual indicate partial differential ooefScients, thus f^^dfldB. 

There are similar expressions for the differential coefficients of y. Substituting in 
the standard form for /», we obtain the required radius of curvature. 

asa. We notice that if the partial differential coefficients /^ , /^, Ac. are zero 
the initial value of x*^ does not depend on any higher differential coefficients of 
$t 0, Ac., than the second, and these are given at once by the equations of motion. 
Since ps8y"'/xt^, when the axis of y is taken parallel to the resultant force on 
the particle, the radiue of curvature can then be found without differentiating the 
equoHont of motion. 
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the geometrioal meaning of the equations fg^O, /^=0, See. dearly is that dxjdtssO 

for evexy geometrically possible displacement of the system. The point, whose 
initial radius of carvatnre is required, must begin to move parallel to the axis of y 
however the system is displaced. 



Ex, 1. A particle is placed at rest at the origin and is 
acted on by forces X, Y parallel to the axes. It X, F are expanded in powers of t 
and the lowest powers are X=:ft, T=g, show that the path near the origin is 
y^s^mi^ and that the radius of curvature is zero. If X=ift\ T=g, the path is a 
parabola whose radius of curvature is 8^^/* ^® notice that in the first of these 
cases X' is finite, in the second zero. 

Ex, 2. A particle is at rest on a plane, and forces X, Y in the plane begin to 
act on it. If these forces are functions of the coordinates x, y only, prove that the 
initial radius of curvature of the path is 

.,;P.T,./Kxf*r-)-r(xg.rg)|. 

[GoU. Ex. 1895.] 
This result follows from Art. 280. 

Ex, 8. Two heavy particles are attached to two points B, C of a string, one 
end A being fixed. Prove that if the string ABC is initially horizontal, the initial 
radii of curvature of the paths of B and C are equal. 

Prove also that if there are n particles on the horizontal string, all the initial 
radii of curvature are equal. If AB, BC were two equal heavy rods, hinged at 
£, and having A fixed, prove that the initial radii of curvature at B and C are 
unequal 

In this problem we see beforehand that it will be unnecessary to differentiate 
the equations of motion. Take the angles $, 0, which the strings make with the 
initial position ABC as the independent variables. Art. 283. 

Ex, 4. Two heavy particles P, Q, are connected by a string which passes 
through a smooth fixed ring O, the portions OP^ OQ of the string making angles 
0, <f>, with the vertical. If the masses m, M ot P, Q, satisfy the condition 
m cosBssMeoB 0, the initial radius of curvature of the path of P is given by 

M+m sin'tf sin*^ sin'0 

where r-OP and I is the length of the string. 

Take the polar equations of motion, eliminate the tension and differentiate 
twice. We thus find the initial values of tf", r", r*'; since r"=0 the polar formula 
for p is much simplified. 

Ex, 5. A uniform rod, moveable about one end O which is fixed, is held in a 
horizontal position by being passed through a small ring of equal weight; show 
that if the ring is initially at the middle point of the rod, when it is released 
the initial radius of curvature of its path is 9 times the length of the rod. 

[CoU. Ex. 1887.] 

Taking O as origin, the polar equation of motion of the particle shows that the 
initial values of r^, r"' are zero, while that of r»'=p^'+2r^'«. Taking moments 
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about O, Art. 261, we have j [{Mk*+mf^ $^={Ma+fnr) gooee. This gives the 

initial valae of 6^'=6glla, The length of the radius of curvature follows by the 
differential calculus, Art. 280. 

Ex, 6. Three particles whose masses are mi, m^, m^ are placed at rest at the 
comers of a triangle ABC, and mutually attract each other with forces which vary 
according to some power of the distance. If mim^F,, mjn^Fi, m^n^fiF^ are the 
forces, prove that the initial radius of curvature p of the path of O is given by 

0139 

— =-mja8in0{-TO^i«+miF,(F3-Fi)-PF,'} 

+ini6 sin ^ {- »?i^,«+iii,F, (Fj - FJ - Q^,'}, 

where B, ^ are the angles CA, CB make with the resultant force on C, 

F^^dFJda, F^'=dFJdb, 

P=(iit,+f}i^ aF-i+nii {F^ oobB+FJ) cos C), 

Q = (m^ + m,) &F, + n4 (Psc cos il + Fia cos C) , 

and R is the resultant force on C, 

Deduce that the initial radii of curvature of the three paths are infinite when 
the triangle is equilateral. 



Small oscillations tuitii one degree of freedom. 

286. The theory of small oscillations has already been dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Rectilinear Motion so far as systems 
with one degree of freedom are concerned. In this section a 
series of examples will be found showing the method of proceeding 
in cases somewhat more extended. 

The particle, or system of particles, is supposed to be either 
in equilibrium or in some given state of motion. A slight 
disturbance being given, we express the displacements of the 
several particles at any subsequent time t from their positions 
in the state of equilibrium or motion by quantities w, y, &c. 
These are supposed to be so small that their squares can be 
neglected. If required, corrections are afterwards introduced 
for the errors thus caused. 

We form the equations of motion either by resolving and 
taking moments or by Lagrange's method. By neglecting the 
squares of the displacements these equations are made linear in 
Xy y, z, &c. They are also linear in regard to the reactions be- 
tween the several particles. Eliminating the latter we obtain 
linear equations which can in general be completely solved. The 
solution when obtained will enable us to determine whether the 

R. D. 12 
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system oscillates about its undisturbed state or departs widely 
from it on the slightest disturbance. 

The principle of vis viva supplies an equation which has the 
advantage of being free from the unknown reactions, but it has 
the disadvantage that its terms contain the sqtiares of the velo- 
cities, that is, the terms may be of the order we neglect. Being 
an accurate equation, it may sometimes be restored to the first 
order by differentiating it with regard to t and dividing by some 
small quantity. Generally the solution is more easily arrived at 
by using the equations of motion which contain the second 
differential coefficients with regard to t 



aae. BT^mpI— . Ex, 1. Two partioles whose masseB are tn, m' are oon- 
neoted by a string which passes through a small hole in a smooth horizontal table. 
The partide m' hangs vertically, while m is projected on the table perpendicularly 
to the string with sooh a velocity that m' is stationary. If a small disturbance is 
given to the system so that m' makes vertical oscillations, prove that the period is 

%w j^ / ' — where e is the mean radius vector of the path of m. 

\ mg 

Let TfO he the polar coordinates of m, t the depth of m', I the length of the 
string and T the tension. The equations of motion after the disturbance are 

d^t T 

The second equation gives f^d$ldt = A, where A is a constant whose magnitude 
depends on the disturbance. Eliminating T, z and d$ldt we find 

Let rase+( where c is a constant which is as yet arbitraiy except that the variable 
( is BO small that its square can be neglected. 

Let us now choose e to be such that the right-hand side of the equation is aero ; 
then mMssm'e'p. Substituting for h we find 

f=ilsin(ne + a), n«=-?^,^. 

Since { is whoUy periodic and has no constant term, its mean value Is Eero^ 
when taken either for any long time or for the period of oscillation. It foUows 
that r=c is the mean radius vector of the path of m after the disturbance. This 
is not necessarily the same as the radius of the circle described before disturbance ; 
whether it is so or not depends on the nature of the disturbance given to the 
system. 

Let the particle m before disturbance be describing a circle of radius a with 
velocity F, then mV*lassm'gf each being the tension of the string; and the angular 
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momentimi of m is mVa, If the distnrbanoe be given by a vertieal blow B ap- 
plied to the partiole m', this reaete on m by an impnleive tendon, and, the moment 
of this about being zero, the angular momentom of m is unaltered. In this 
oaee we have hs=Va and we find e=a. If the dietnrbfknoe be given by a transverse 
blow B applied at m, the velocity of m is changed to V where V^-V^Bfm. In 
this ease A= V'a, and c is not eqnal to a. 

Ex, 2. A partiole of mass m is attached to two points A^ B hy two elastic 
strings each having the same modnlos E and natural length Z. If the particle be 
displaced parallel to this line, prove that the time of oscillation is 2w,J{mll2E), 

[CoU. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 3. A heavy particle hangs in equilibrium suspended l>y an elastic string 
whose modulus is three times the weight of the particle. The partiole is slightly 
displaced in a direction mafcing an angle cot~^4 with the horizontal and is then 
released. Prove that the particle will oscillate in an are of a small parabola 
terminated by the ends of the latns rectum. [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

Ex. 4. A straight rod AB without weight is in a vertical position, with its 
lower end A hinged to a fixed point, and a weight attached to the upper end B. 
To B are attached three similar elastic strings equally stretched to a length k times 
their natural length and equally inclined to one another, their other ends being 
attached to three fixed points in the horizontal plane through B. Show that, when 
the strings obey Hookers law, the condition for stability of equilibrium is that the 
weight must not exceed that which, when suspended by one of the strings, would 
<»use an increase of length equal to 4(2 - 1/^) AB, Show that, when this condition 
is fulfilled, the system can perform small vibrations parallel to any vertical plane. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex, 5. A smooth ring P can slide freely on a string which is suspended from 
two fixed points A and B not in the same horizontal line. If P be disturbed, find 
the time of a small oscillation in the vertical plane passing through A and B. If 

T be the time, (r/2»-)2p=4(rr')*/(r+r'){(r+r')«-4c«}i, where r, r' are the distances 
APt BP in equilibrium and AB^2e, 

Ex. 6. A rod of mass M hangs in a horizontal position supported by two equal 
vertical elastic strings, modulus X and natural length a. Prove that if the rod 
receive a small displacement parallel to itself, the period of a horizontal oscillation 



is2r 



(J+U)*. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 7. A partiole of mass m is attached to an elastic string stretched between 
two points fixed in a smooth board of mass M^ and the board is free to slide on a 
smooth table. Prove that the period in which the particle oscillates is less than 
it would be if the board were fixed in the ratio 1 : J{l+mlM), [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Reduce the board to rest 

Ex. 8. A ring of mass fuit is free to slide on a smooth horizontal wire, and a 
string tied to it passes through a small ring vertically below the wire at a depth A, 
and supports a particle of mass m. Prove that if the first mass be released when 
the upper part of the string makes an angle a with the vertical, and if 9 be the 
inclination after a time t, the equation of motion is 

h{n+BUi^$){deidtf=2geoB^${Beoa-Beo$). 
Prove hence that the small oscillations about the position of equilibrium will be 
synchronous with a simple pendulum of length nh. [GoU. Ex. 1896.] 

12—2 
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Ex. 9. A orane is lowering a heavy body and the chain is paid oat with a 
uniform velodty F. Prove that the small lateral osoillations of the body are 
determined by 

where r is the length of the ohain at any time and $ its ineUnation to the vertical, 
the weight of the chain being neglected. 

Also if 0Jr=y, 2Jgr=xV, prove that 

This equation can be solved by the ose of Bessel's functions. See Gray and Mathews' 
TreatUe on BeneVi Functions, [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 10. A gravitating solid of revolution is cut by a plane perpendicular to 
the axis. A particle is fastened by a fine string of length Z to a point in the prolon- 
gation of the axis, so that when the string is perpendicular to the plane section 
the particle just does not touch the plane at its centre O. Assuming the conditions 
such that when the particle is slightly disturbed the motion is that of a simple 
pendulum, prove that the time T of a small oscillation is given by l{2wlT)'^=R-i- ilR^ 
where R is the force exerted by the solid on a unit mass at and R' is the space 
variation of the force at 0, taken outside the solid, along the axis. [Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

Small oscillations with two or more degrees of freedom. 

287. Oscillations about equilibrium. A particle is in 
equilibrium under the action offerees X, Y which are given func- 
tions of the coordinates. A slight disturbance being given, it is 
required to determine whether the particle oscillates and the nature 
of the motion. 

Let a, b be the coordinates of the position of equilibrium, 
a + x, b + y, the coordinates at any time t. We shall assume as 
the standard case that op and y are small throughout the motion. 
Solving the equations of motion we shall express x, y in terms 
of t. By examining the results we shall determine whether and 
how nearly the subsequent motion follows the standard form. 

We shall suppose that the forces X, Y can be expanded in 
integer powers of x, y, viz. 

Z = ila? + % Y=^Fx + Cy (1), 

where we have rejected the higher powers in our first approxima- 
tion. There are no constant terms because X, Y vanish in the 
position of equilibrium. Taking the mass of the particle as unity, 
the equations of motion are 

^--As + By. g = 5'. + (7y (2). 
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To solve these we let S represent d/dty 
Eliminating y, we have the two forms 



-5', S«-(7 



a. = 0, £y = (S»-il)a? (4). 



The first of these is a differential equation with constant co- 
eflScients. Its solution can be written down by the usual rules 
given in treatises on differential equations. The solution contains 
four arbitrary constants, and the value of y follows from that of x, 
without the introduction of any new constants. 

The usual method is to assume as a trial solution x = Le^^ 
Substituting we arrive at the biquadratic 

m*-(il+C)m« + ilC-5£' = (5); 

Assuming that no two roots are equal, let the four values of m 
be + m, + n ; then 

X ^ L^e^ + L^-""* + Mi^ + M^-"^ (6), 

where Li, L^ &c. are four arbitrary constants and the values of m 
may be real or imaginary. 

It is at once obvious, if m be positive or of the form r ± pV ~ 1? 
where r is positive, that the value of x will become large by efflux 
of time. It is therefore necessary for an oscillatory motion that 
ail the real roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots of the 
determinantai equation (5) should be negative. 

Since the sum of the four roots of (5) is zero, some of the real 
parts must be positive unless the four roots are of the form 
±P'iJ — 1. It is therefore necessary for an oscillatory mA>tion that 
both the roots of the quadratic (5) should be real and negative. 
The algebraical conditions for this are, that both (-4 — C)* + ^BR 
and AC — BR should be positive and A + C negative. 

. As our solution represents the motion only when x and y 
remain small, it is unnecessary for us here to consider any case 
except that in which the roots of (5) take the forms m' = — p', 
n*= — q\ The motion is then given by 

x^L sin (pt + a) + M sm{qt-¥ I3)\ ,,-x 

y = Rsin(pt + a) + M'8ia{qt + l3)) ^ ^' 
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where BL= - (p* + il)jL and BM' = -(?* + A)M, The quantities 
p", <f are the roots of 

(p» + il)(i)>+(7)-55' = (8). 



If B, B* have the same sign, the roots of the quadratic (8) are separated 
by each of the valtMt p's -A^ i^^s - C To prove this, it is soffioient to notioe 
that the left-hand side of that equation is positive when pS= ±ao and is negative 
when p* has either of the separatiDg values. 

It is also BCHnetimes nsefol to notioe that the roots cannot be equal unless the 
two separatiog values A and C are equal and that the equal roots are then 
^=z -A=i -C, If AC-BB'=0 the biquadratic (5) has two equal zero roots, 
though the roots of the same equation regarded as a quadratic are unequal. 



To find the four arbitrary constants L, M, a, /9, we solve the equations (7) 
with regard to the trigonometrical terms. We thus find 

By + {q^+A)x=-{]^-q^L9m(pt + a)l 19\ 

By + (p»+i4)«= (i>>-g*) Maniqt+fi)) ^'''' 

Putting <=0y we at onoe have the values of Lsina» itf sin/9 in terms of the 
initial values of the coordinates. Differentiating with regard to t and again putting 
tsO, we find L oosa, Mooafi in terms of the initial velocities. 

a90. Bqnal roots. The case in which the equation (5) has equal roots has 
been excepted. This occurs when either (il~C)'+lBB'=0 or AC-BB*^0. 
When B, B' have the same sign the first alternative requires A = C and either B or 
B' equal to zero. In the second alternative the equation has two zero roots. 

Excepting when both B and B' are zero, the solution of the dynamical equations 
(2) is known to contain terms of the form {Lt+L') «**. If m is positive or zero 
(or has its real part positive or zero), this term will increase indefinitely with t. 
If however the real part of m is negative and not zero, say equal to - r, the maxi- 
mum value of Lte'** is Lfre. Since L is so small that its square can be neglected* 
this term in the solution will always remain small except when r also is small. 
The existence of equal roots in the determinantal equation (5) does not therefore 
necessarily imply that the oscillation becomes large, 

891. Before disturbance the particle P was in equilibrium at the origin under 
the influence of the foroes X, Y given by (1) Art. 287. When AC^BB', the 
equations 2l=0, ^=0 are satisfied by values of x, y other than zero. These lie 
on the straight line Ax + By^O. The dynamical significance of the condiHcn 
AC^BB* is therefore that there are other positions of equilibrium in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the origin. The roots of equation (8) being p^^O, q*=-A-C^ 
the values of x, y take the form 

x=Lit+L^+Mein (qt+fi), 

By=i - A (Li^+Lj) ~ CJir sin (qt+p). 

The first terms represent a uniform motion along the line of equilibrium , 
while the trigonometrical terms represent an oscillation in the direction By= - Cx, 
Whether the particle will travel far or not along the line of equilibrium will depend 
on the nature of the forces when x, y become large. 
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292. Principal OBOlUationf • Let the type of motion be 
that represented by such equations as (7). By giving the particle 
the proper initial conditions it may be made to move in either 
of the ways defined by the following partial solutions 

a? = Z sm(pt + a\ y — L' sin(pi + a) (10), 

a? = if sin (gr^ + /3), y = if' sin (j* + i8) (11). 

Each of these is called a principal oscillation and all the modes 
of oscillation included in (7) are compounded of these two. TKr 
dynamical peculiarity of a principal osdllation is the singlenees 
of tlie period. 

The solntion (10) is BometimoB taken as the trial solution instead of the 
exponential used in obtaining (5). Praotically we then begin the solution by 
finding the principal oscillations and finally combine these into the general 
solution (7). 

The paths of the particle when describing the principal oscil- 
lations are the two straight lines 

iy = i'a?, My^M'x (12). 

In each oscillation the ratio of the coordinates, being equal to 
L'jL or M'jM, is constant throughout the motion. We have by 
(7), using the values of p* + ^, p"}", given by the coeflScients of 
the quadratic (8), 

Zif "" 5» ^ B ^*'*'- 

It follows that when B, Bf have the same sign, the ratios L'jL, 
M'jM have opposite signs. In one principal oscillation, the co- 
ordinates Xy y increase together ; in the other, when one increases 
the other decreasea 

We also notice that when R — B, the two straight lines (18) 
are at right angles. 

The directions of these rectilinear oscillations may be obtained without inyes- 

tigating the motion. The lines must be so placed that iX the particle be displaced 

along either, the perpendicular force must be zero. The lines are therefore 

giyen by 

jry-r«=0; /. By*+(il-C)«y-B'««=0. 

These lines are real when (il-C)*+4£B' is positive. This condition is 
satisfied when the roots of the determinantal equation (5) are real or of the form 

298. When the coordinates are such that only one varies along 
each principal oscillation, they are called principal coordinates. 
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Referring to the equations (9), we see that if we put 

(, f} will be the principal coordinates. This transformation of 
coordinates is always possible, so long as p^ and ^ are real and 
unequal 

We may also disooyer the prinoipal coordinates without previously finding the 
▼alnee of p', g*. We dednoe from the equations (2) 

by using an indeterminate multiplier X. If now we write (JB+XO)/(il + XB^=X, 
we see that x+\y wiU be a trigonometrioal function with one period. We have a 
quadratic to find X; representing the roots by X^, X,, the principal coordinates are 
^=x-\-\jy, ^=x+X^, or any multiples of these. 

294. Conservative forces. When the forces which act on 
the particle are conservoitive, the solution admits of some simplifica- 
tions. Let U be the force function, then, since dUjdx and dUjdy 
vanish in the position of equilibrium, we have by Taylor's theorem, 

D'=l7o + i(ila:» + aBa?y + Cy»)4- (1). 

It follows that the equations of motion are 

^ = X^Ax^By, ^^Y=Bx + Cy (2). 

Comparing these with the former values of X, Y, we see that 

If we turn the axes round the origin we know by conies that 
the equation (1) can be always cleared of the term containing the 
product xy. Representing the new coordinates by f, fj, let the 
expression for U become 

£r=£ro + iU'f' + (?V) + (3), 

where A' + G'^A + C, A'C ^AG-B". The equations of motion 
are then 

The motion is oscillatory for all displacements or for none 
according as A\ C' ai'e both negative or both positive. If ^' is 
negative and C' positive, the motion is oscillatory for a displace- 
ment along the axis of f and not wholly oscillatory for other 
displacements. 
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The level curves of the field of force are obtained by equating 
17 to a constant ; in the neighbourhood of the position of equili- 
brium, these become the conies 

Aa^^-^Bxy + Cjf'^N, or il'f»+ CV = i\r. 

The lines of the principal oscillations are the directions of the 
principal diameters of the limiting level conic, and the periods 
of the principal oscillations are proportional to the lengths of the 
diameters along which the particle moves. 



a96. TiM gtpg>— nlattv partloto. The inyestigaiioii of the small oeeilla- 
tions of a partiole in a given field of force has a more extended application to 
dynamical problems than appears at first sight. Suppose, for example, that a 
qrstem, consisting of several particles connected together by geometrical relations, 
has two degrees of freedom. Let the position of this system be defined by the 
two coordinates x, y. The equations giving the small oscillations, after the elimi- 
nation of the reactions, take the form 

beoaose the squares of x and y are neglected. U B=B* these are the equations of 
motion of a single particle moving in the field of force defined by 

U "Uo^iiAx^+^Bxy+Cy^, 

The investigations given in Art. 292 and Art. 294 apply therefore to both problems. 

To exhibit the motion of an oscillating system to the eye, we take its coordi- 
nates :c, y to be also the Cartesian coordinates of an imaginary particle which 
moves freely in the field of force U. We represent by a figure the level conies, the 
path of this representative particle, and sketch the positions of the principal 
oscillations. The special peculiarities of the motion will then become apparent in 
the figure. 

296. Teit of stability*. Let the field of force in which 
the particle moves be given by the function U. Since dU/dx and 
dU/dy vanish in the position of equilibrium, U must be at that 
point a maximum or a minimum. In the neighbourhood we have 

p-- t7o = H^^ + 2Ba;y + Cy) 4- ... 

If AC — B^ is positive, 17" is a maximum or a minimum for all 
displacements according as the common sign of A and C is nega- 
tive or positive, and it AG — B^ is negative, CT is a maximum for 

* The energy test of the stability of a position of equilibrium is given by 
Lagrange in the Micanique AtuUytique, He gives both this proof and that in 
Art. 297. The demonstration for the general case of a system of bodies has been 
much simplified by Lejeune-Diriohlet in CrelWs Journal^ 1846, and LiouviUe*$ 
Journal, 1847. See the author's Rigid Dynamiei, vol. i. ; the corresponding test 
for the stability of a state of motion is in vol. u. 
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some and a minimum for other displacements. It follows from 
Art. 294 that the motion of the particle, when disturbed Jrom its 
position of equilibrium, will be wholly oeciUatory if U is a real 
maximv/m at that point The particle will oscillate for some dis- 
placements and not for others if U has a stationary value, and will 
not oscillate for any displacement if U is a real minimv/m. 

We have here assumed that all the coeflScients A, B, C are 
not zero. When this happens the cubic terms in the expression 
for U govern the series. The equations of motion (2) of Art. 295 
will then have terms of the second order of small quantities on 
their right-hand sides. 

Besides this if AC — B^^^O, the quadratic terms of the ex- 
pression for U take the form of a perfect square, viz. {Ax + ByY/A, 
In this case the forces X^dUjdx and Y^dU/dy contain the 
common £Etctor Ax + By so that there are other positions of 
equilibrium in the neighbourhood of the origin, see Art. 291. To 
determine the motion, even approximately, it is necessary to take 
account of the powers of x, y of the higher orders. 

The geometrical theory of maxima and minima has a cor- 
responding peculiarity, for it is shown in the Differential Calculus 
that further conditions, involving the higher powers, are necessary 
for a maximum or minimum. 

The following investigation shows how far this correspondence 
extends. 

297. Let a particle be in equilibrium at a point P^ whose 
coordinates are a?o, y©. and let U^f{x,y) be the work function. 
Let the particle be projected with a small velocity Vy from a point 
Pi, whose coordinates are a?!, yi, very near to Pq- The equation of 
vis viva gives (Art. 246) 

i;» = i;i« + 2(C7-trO (1), 

= t;o« + 2(?7-[7o) (2), 

where Vo" = Vi" + 2(t7o- Z7i) (8). 

Let 17 be a maximum at the point Po for all directions of 
displacement, then Ui < Uq and Vo' is a small positive quantity. 
As the particle recedes from P^^U^ — U increases, but the equation 
(2) shows that the particle cannot go so far that U^-^U becomes 
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greater than the small quantity ^o'* The equilibrium is therefore 
stable for displacements in all directions. 

Let U he A minimum at Pq for all directions of displacement^ 
then as the particle moves from Pq the di£ference U-^ Uo increases. 
So far as the principle of vis viva is concerned, there is nothing 
to prevent the particle from receding indefinitely from Pq. 

Let U he SL maximum for some directions of displacement 
and a minimum for others. The particle cannot recede fiEir from 
Po in the directions for which CT is a maximum, but there is 
nothing to restrict the motion in the other directions. 

S98. Ex, A particle P is in equilibrium under the action of a system of 
fixed attracting bodies situated in one plane, the law of attraction being the 
inverse irth power of the distance. Prore that, if ic> 1, the equilibrium of P cannot 
be stable for all displacements in that plane, though it may be stable for some and 
onstable for other displacements. If k < 1, the equilibrium cannot be unstable 
for all displacements in that plane. 

To proTC this let mj be any particle of the attracting mass, coordinates /, g ; 
let ar, y be the coordinates of P. The potential of 114 at P is by definition 



r,= 



mi 



— r , where r^ is the distance of m^ from P. We then find by a partial 
(ic-l)r,*-^ 

differentiation 

d^U^ mjj^ _ (k - 1) ?«i 

Summing this for all the particles of the attracting mass and writing {7=zrrj, we 
find 

The right-hand side is positive or negative according as ol or ic<l. 

Taking the equilibrium position of P for the origin and the principal directions 
of motions for the axes, Art. 894, we see by Taylor's Theorem 

where A'=^UIds^t C'^^UIdy*, It is evident that U cannot be a maximum for 
aU displacements in the plane of »y it A' -{■ C is positive and cannot be a minimum 
for all displacements in the plane if this sum is negative. The result also follows 
from Art. 296. 

299. Barrier cnnres. It is clear that this line of argument 
may be extended to apply to cases in which there is no given 
position of equilibrium in the neighbourhood of the point of 
projection. Let the particle be projected from any point Pi with 
any velocity Vi in any direction. Throughout the subsequent 
motion we have 
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where U ia a given function of x, y and U^ is its value at the 
point of projection. 

If we equate the right-hand side of this equation to zero, we 
obtain the equation of a curve traced on the field of force at 
which the velocity of the particle, if it arrive there, is zero. 
Th%8 curve is therefore a barrier to the motion, which the particle 
cannot pass. 

If the barrier curve be closed as in Art. 297, the particle is, 
as it were, imprisoned, and cannot recede from its initial position 
beyond the limits of the curve. Some applications of this theorem 
yn\\ be given in the chapter on central forces. 

The right-hand side of the equation will in general have 
opposite signs on the two sides of the barrier. When this is 
the case the particle, if it reach the barrier in any finite time, 
must necessarily return, because the lefk-haud side of the equation 
cannot be negative. 

If the right-hand side of the equation have the same sign on 
both sides of the barrier, that sign must be positive, and U must 
be a minimum at all points of the barrier. The particle is 
therefore approaching a position of equilibrium and arrives there 
with velocity equal to zero. The particle therefore will remain 
on the barrier, see Art. 99. 

The barrier is evidently a level curve of the field of force 
and, as the particle approaches it, the resultant force must be 
normal to the barrier. Just before the particle arrives at its 
position of zero velocity, the tangential component of the velocity 
must be zero, for this component cannot be destroyed by the 
force. The path cannot therefore touch the barrier, but must 
meet it perpendicularly or at a cusp. 

aoo. Bzamptes. Ex, 1. Two heavy partioles of masses m, m\ are attached 
to the points A,Bot9, light elastic string. The npper extremity is fixed and 
the string is in eqoilibrinm in a vertical position. A small vertical disturbance 
being given, find the oscillations. 

Let a;, y be the depths of m, m' below 0; a, & the nnstretdhed lengths of OA, 
ABf E the coefficient of elasticity. The equations of motion reduce to 



m 



d^x (E E\ E 



E ,^ E , „' ^^^* 
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To solve these we put 

x-h=LBin{pt'\-a)j y-k=zMein{pt+a) (2), 

the constantB h, k being introduced to cancel the right-hand sides of the equations 
of motion. Since x=h, y=ft make dPxldfi=0, cPyldfiszO, these constants are the 
equilibrium yalues of x, y. We then find 

V^'-a-6)r^-lj = Si-' _=l-_^ (S). 

One principal oscillation is given by (2) and the other by using instead of f^, 
the other root of the quadratic. It follows that in one oscillation the two particles 
are always moving in the same directions, that is both are moving upwards or both 
downwards. In the other when one moves upwards the other moves downwards. 

Ex, 2. Two heavy particles, of masses m, M, are attached to the points A, B 
of a light inextensible string, the upper extremity being fixed. Prove that the 
periods of the small lateral oscillations are 2t/p and 2vlq where p and q are the 
roots of 

1 _ a + 6 1 m £*_A 
j? g j>* Jf+wip""" * 

and OA=at AB=b. Prove also that the magnitudes of the principal oscillations 
in the inclinations of the upper and lower strings to the vertical are in the ratio 
{0 - frp'Vap^. Show that in one principal oscillation the two particles are on the 
same side of the vertical through and in the other on opposite sides. 

Ex, 3. Two particles M, m, are connected by a fine string, a second string 
connects the particle m to a fixed point, and the strings hang vertically; (1) m 
is held slightly pulled aside a distance h from the position of equilibrium, and, 
being let go, the system performs small oscillations ; (2) M is held slightly pulled 
aside a distance k, without disturbance of m, and being let go the system performs 
small oscillations. Prove that the angular motion of the lower string in the first 
case will be the same as that of the upper string in the second if Mk={M-{- m) h. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex, 4. Three beads, the masses of which are m, m', m", can slide along the 
sides of a smooth triangle ABC and attract each other with forces which vary as 
the distance. Find the positions of equilibrium and prove that if slightly disturbed 
the periods 2t/p of oscillation are given by 

{^ - ») (!»' - P) iP* -y)- *»'"*" (P" - «) cosM - m"m {p* - /5) cos'JB 

- mm' {p^-y) cos* C - 2mm'm" cos il cos £ cos C=0, 

where a, /9, y represent m"+m\ m+m''t wi' + m respectively. 

Ex, 5, A particle P of unit mass is placed at the centre of a smooth circular 
horizontal table of radius a. Three strings, attached to the particle, pass over 
smooth pulleys At B, C at the edge of the table and support three particles of 
masses nh , iti] , % ; the pulleys being so placed that the particle P is in equilibrium. 
A small disturbance being given, prove that the periods of the oscillations are 
2r/p, where 

a* = nil + nij + nij . 
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Ex. 6. A heaTj particle P is snepended by a string of length 2 to a point A 

■ 

whioh desoribes a horixontal drole of radius a with a slow angolar velocity n. 
Prove that the two periods of the oscillatory motion are 2ir/n and 2r^llg, 



•Ol. Aurllole oa a snvflMe. Ex, 1. A heavy particle rests in eqnilibriam 
on the inside of a fixed smooth sorfeMe at a point O, at which the surface has only 
one tangent plane. The particle being slightly disturbed, it is required to find the 
oscillations. 

Taking the point as origin and the tangent plane as the plane of xy^ the 
equation of the surface may be written 

where the axes of x, y are the tangents to the principal sections and 1/a, Ijb are 
the radii of curvature of those sections. By the principles of solid geometry the 
direction cosines of the normal at any point P become {ax, by, 1) when the squares 
of X, y are neglected. The equations of motion are therefore 

tPx — dht -^ d^z _ 

m-^=-Rax, m^^-Rby, m-r^si -mg + R. 

Since z is of the second order of small quantities the third equation shows that 
R=mg, and the other two become * 

€Px dhi , 

If a and b are positive, thafc is if both the principal sections are concave up- 
wards, the motion is oscillatory and the two periods of oscillations are ^rffjag 
and 2vlfjbg, The particle, by definition, performs a principal oscillation when its 
motion has but one period. This occurs when 

(1) aj=0, y-BBiaiaJbgt-hP), (2) y=0, x^^Ai&ni^agt+a). 

m 

The directions of these oscillations are the tangents to the principal sections. 

Ex. 2. A particle rests on a smooth surface which is made to revolve with 
uniform angular velocity w about the vertical normal which passes through the 
particle. Show that the equilibrium is stable (1) if the curvature is syndastic 
upwards, and u does not lie between certain limits, or (2) if the curvature is anti- 
clastic and the downward principal radius is greater than the upward principal 
radius, and u exceeds a certain limit. Find the limits of w in each case. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Taking as axes the tangents to the principal sections, the equations of motion 
(Art. 227) reduce to 

_.««x.2«^^-i^«?, ^-««y+2«^=-p6y. 

To solve these we put x=Lsin(|)< + a), y=^L'co%(pt + a). We then obtain a 
quadratic for p* and the ratio X'/L. 

The path of the particle relatively to the moving surface when performing the 
principal OBcillation defined by either value of j?' is the ellipse (yj +(^,)=L 
The two ellipses are coaxial. 

•OS. Til* iasnfieUney of llie flxst appvozliBatloii. In forming the 
equations of motion in Arts. 287, 294, we have rejected the squares of x and y* 
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But nnless the extent of the oscillation is indefinitely small, the r^ected terms 
have some Talnes, and it may be, that they sensibly affect the results of the first 
approziination. See Art. 141. 






To find a second approximation we include in the equations (2) of Art. 
287 the terms of the second order. We write these in the form 

-B'a;+(a"-C)y=2fi«»+2F,«y+jP,y»/ ^ '* 

Taking as our first approximation 

x=L tnn{pt + a) + M sin(g<+/9)] 
y=L'sin {pt+a)-\-M' sin {qt 

we substitute these in the right-hand sides of (1). The equations take the form 

(«>-^)a;-Bif=SPsin(Xt+/*)) 

-B'«-f(3«-C)y=SQsin(X«+M)J ^ '* 

where X may have any one of the values 0, S^, 3^, p^q and P, Q contain the 
squares of the small quantities L, If, L\ M'. To solve these equations, we con- 
sider only the specimen term of (8) and assume 

x=L sin(|>t + a)+lf 8in(9t+/3)+i2 8in(Xe+/i)) /^x 

y=X'8in(|»e+.o) + 3f' sin(gt+/5)+iJ'8in(Xe+Ai)| ^ ^* 

We find by an easy substitution 

B(X«-».^)+BiJ'=-/>, 5'B+B'(X«+C)=-e; 

. -.P(X»+0-hQB ^,_ PB'-Q{\^+A) 

" (X»+J)(X«+C)^BB'* (X»+i«)(X«+C)-BB'" 

It appears that R, R' are very small quantities of the second order, except when 
X is such that the common denominator is small, and in this case R, R^ may 
become very great. The roots of the denominator are X°=p', X^=9*, and the 
denominator is small when X is nearly equal to either p or g. This requires either 
that one of the two frequencies p, q should be small or that one should be nearly 
double the other. 

If for example p is nearly equal to 2q and the numerators of i2, R', are not 
thereby made small, the terms defined by X=p - g and Xs2g will considerably in- 
tluenoe the motion, the other terms producing no perceptible effect. If p = 2g exactly 
the denominator is zero and both R, R' take infinite values. The dynamical meaning 
of the infinite term is that the expressions (2) do not represent the motion with 
8u£Bcient accuracy (except initially) to be a first approximation. The corrections 
to these expressions are found to become infinite and if we desire a solution we 
must seek some other first approximation. 

aO«« OMlltatloti about aleady motton. Ex, 1. The constituents of a 
multiple star describe drdes about their centre of gravity with a uniform 
Angular velocity n, the several bodies always keeping at the same distances from 
each other. A planet P, of inngnifteatu mats, freely describes a circle of radius a, 
centre 0, with the same angular velocity, under the attraction of the other bodies. 
It is required to find the oscillations of P when disturbed f^m this state of 
motion. 

Let r=:a(l+a;), e^nt+y be the polar coordinates of the planet P at any 
time t. Let the work function in the revolving field of force be 

V-Uo=A^+B^-i-i{Ax*+^Bxy-\-Cy^-{-&o. (1), 



::S '-• 
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at all points in the neigfabonrfaood of the oircolar motion. Since that motion is 
poasible only in that part of the field in which the force tends to and is equal to 
n^a, it is dear that A^^ -a%' and Bq=0, 

Substituting the valnes of r, ^ in the polar equations 

dfi~^\dtj "adx* r dt\ tUJ^rdy 
we find the linear equations 

{a^S*-aW-A)x^{2ahid + £)y=:0\ 
{'iaha- £) x+(a*S*- C) y 

A principal oscillation is therefore giren by 

j;=Lcos|>t+L'sinpe, y=M cob pt-bM' Bin pi (4), 

^ 2a%ipL'-BL _-, -2a«f5)L-BL' ,^, 

^=~^VT^~ ' " aV+C w» 

(aV+iH-a«n«)(tty+C)-B«-4a*nV=0 (6). 

The path of the particle when describing a principal oscillation relatively to 
its undisturbed path is the conic 

(aV+il-f aV)x>+2Ba:y + (aV+C)y»=^^^* (L»+L'») (7). 

the ratio and directions of the axes being independent of the disturbance. In the 
limiting oasc in which fi=:0 the conic reduces to two straight lines. 

When the multiple star has two constituenti A, B^ whose masses are M, M\ the 
planet P can describe a circular orbit only when 3f/>~^ sin ilPO = 3f y~« sin £P0, 
where p^AP, p'=BP and the law of force is the inverse irth power of the distance. 
Since O is the centre of gravity of M^W this proves that either the angle APO is 
zero or p=p', except when «= - 1. The planet P must therefore be either in the 
straight line AB or at the comer C ci the equilateral triangle ABC. 

When the planet P is in the straight line J£ at a point C such that the sum of 
the attractions of A and B on it is equal to n* . OC^ the planet can describe a circle 
about with the same periodic time as A and B, This motion is unstable. 

When the planet P is at the third comer C of the equilateral triangle ABCt the 

circular motion is stable when ' ^w / > 3 ( - — | . 

MM \o - kJ 

These two results may be obtained in several ways. Putting />, p' for the 
distances of P from the two primaries the work ftmction is 

„ 1 / 3f M' \ 

Expressing this in terms of r, $^ and expanding in powers of x^ y, including the 
terms of the second order, the values of A,B,C in equation (1) become known. 
The periods are then given by (6). 

Instead of using the work function, we may determine the forces dUladx and 
dUjrdy by resolving the attractions of the primaries along and perpendicular to 
the radius vector of P. Thii method has the advantage that the taek of calciUaHng 
the terms of the second order becomes unnecessary. 

Lastly, we may use the Cartesian equations referred to moving axes which 
rotate round with a uniform angular velocity n, OC being the axis of {; 
Art. 227. 
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In all these methods, the assninption that the mass of the planet P is insignifi- 
oant compared with that of either of the attracting bodies greatly simplifies the 
analysis. It does not seem necessary to examine these cases more fnUy here, as 
the results and the method of proceeding when this assumption is not made will be 
considered fturther on. 

Ex, 2. If in the last example the attracting primaries either coincide or are 
so arranged that the field of £oroe is represented by IT- U^siA^-^-^^Aa^i prove 
that other drcnlar orbits in the immediate neighboorhood of the given one are 
possible paths for the particle P, Art. 291. Prove also that after disttu-bcmce the 
oscillation of P aboat the mean circular path is given by 

a;=Lco8(|)£ + a), j>^=: -2nLsin(pt+a), 
where |>'=8n* - Aja^^ the oscillation having only one period. 

Ex» 8. Two equal centres of force <Sf, 8\ whose attraction is /Ap^, rotate romid 
the middle point of the line of junction with a uniform angular velocity n. 
A particle in equilibrium at O is slightly disturbed, prove that the periods of the 

small oscillation are given by (|>*+ii"-/3) (p*+n*-iif/5)=4»y where ^=2/»6*"^ and 
55' =26. Thence deduce the conditions that the equilibrium should be stable. 



Problems requiring Finite Differences, 

806. Ex. 1. A light elastic string of length nl and coefficient of elasticity 
E is loaded with n particles each of mass m, ranged at intervals I along it begin- 
ning at one extremity. If it be hung up by the other extremity, prove that the 
periods of its vertical oscillations will be given by the formula 



r 



itj ^ • ooBCc 2* ^ J ^ , where »=0, 1, 2 ... n - 1*. [Math. Tripos, 1871.] 

Let x^ be the distance of the xth particle from the fixed end O; T the tension 
above, T^^^ ^^^ below, the particle. We then have 

mx/=»ifiF + r^^j-T^ (1), 

and l^ Hooke's law for elastic strings 

^, = ^( "'"^"' -1) (2). 

The equation of motion is therefore 

V-^=^(^«+l-2a;,+*«-.l) (8). 

where e'=£/{m. We assume as the trial solution 

ar^=/i^+^^8in{pt + e) (4), 

where \ and X^ are two functions of k which are independent of t, andp, e are 
independent of both k and t. Substituting we find 

* The solution is given at greater length than is necessary for this example, in 
order to illustrate the various oases which may arise. 

B. D. 13 
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To solve the fizst of these linear equations of diflerenoes we follow the usoal roles. 
Taking X^^Aa* as a trial solution » where A and a are two oonstants, we get after 
sobstitntion and redaction 

''-«+5=-? <«)• 

••• V<«=*-v/(l-fi) + ^N/-l (7). 

Let these valnes of a be called a and /3. Then 

2C^ = Jo« + JB/5* (8). 

We notioe that when either |9sO or 2e the equation (6) has equal rooU, viz. a=l 
or - 1. The theoxy of linear equations shows that the terms depending on these 
values olp take a diflPerent form, viz. 

Z.= M + JBic)(±l)* : (9). 

The complete value of x^ may be written in the form 

*«=*K+-^o+^o«+(^ie+-Sfc«)(-l)*Bin(2ce + €j 

+ 2 (i4pO*+JB,/5*) sin (pt+ep) (10), 

where 2 implies summation for all existing values ofp. 

We have yet to examine the conditions at the extremities of the string. The 
formula (2) does not express the tension of the highest string unless we suppose 
that x^ = 0. Again the tension below the lowest particle must be zero and this 
requires that T^^^i =0. The equation (8) will therefore express the motion of every 
particle from x=l to ic=n only if we make 

*o=0, ««+i-*»=i (11). 

Since Xo=0/or all vcUues of t, it follows from (10) that 

^+i4o=0, A^=0, i<p+'JBp=0 (12). 

Since «,^| - :r,^= 2, we see in the same way that 

^lM.l-^»+^o=^ JBfc=0, i4pa»+»+B,^i=i4po»+Bpj8* (13). 

Eliminating the ratio ApJBp we have 

«"+i-/5^i=a»-/9« (14). 

If p>2« we see by (7) that both a and p are real negative quantities. The equation 
(14) has then one side positive and the other negative, since the integers n, n+1 
cannot be both even or both odd. Hence p must be less than 2c, let p= 2c sin 9, 
hence ascos20+sin2tf^-l, /3=cos2^-sin29^-l (15). 

The equation (14) now gives sin (2n + 2) ^ = sin 2nB, excluding |9 = we have 

_ 2t+l T p . 2i+1t ,^„ 

^=2STi2' 2te="°2^T2 <^^'' 

where t has any integer value. It is however only necessary to include the values 
t=sOtotBn-l. The values of indicated by i=i' and 2n - i' are supplementaiy, 
while the values of sin indicated by i=i' and t'+2n + l are equal with opposite 
signs. The value isn is excluded because the value p=2c has been already taken 
account of. 

The oscillations of the xth particle are therefore given by 

aj^=sfl;^ + 2CpSin2ictfsin(|»t+ep) (17), 

where H^=*^+ Jo+Bgic, and Cp=a4p*/-1. 
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The value of h^ might he determined by soWing the aeoond equation of 

diiferenees (5), ofiing the rules of linear equations adapted to that equation. But 
it is evident that in the position of equilibrimn of the system, when there is no 
oscillAtion, every CpsO, and therefore that position is determined by z^=H^, 

This enables ns to deduce H^ from the elementary rules of Statics. 

We notice that in equilibrium, T^zsmg, T^i=2mg, &c., T^ = (n+1-K)f»g. 
Hence by Hooke's law 

Adding these for aU values of k from ir=l to k^k^ and remembering that H^zzQ 
by (12), we find 



^.=h^'?['-^^- <^«»- 



The equation (17) shows that the motion of every partide is compounded of n 
principal or simple harmonic oscillations. The periods of these are unequal and 
are represented by 2ir/j} where p has the values given in (16). 

Suppose the system to be performing the principal oscillation defined by the 
value of $=rl^. By considering the signs of sin2ic^ in (17) we see that all the 
particles determined by ic<7 are moving in the same direction as the highest 
particle, those determined by J07 but <2y are moving in the opposite direction, 
those given by 1027 but <37 are moving at any time in the same direction, and 
so on. 

Ex, 2. A smooth circular cylinder is fixed with its axis horizontal at a height 
h above the edge of a table. A light string has a series of particles attached to it 
over a part of its length, the particles being each of mass m and distant a apart. 
The portion of the string to which the particles are attached is coiled up on the 
table, and the rest is carried over the cylinder, and a mass M attached to the 
further end of it. The system is held so that the first particle is just in contact 
with the table, the f^ portions of the string being vertical, and is then allowed 
to move from rest ; prove that if v be the velocity of the system immediately after 
the nth partide is dragged into motion {na<zk), then 

^_ (n-l)ga 6 Jf « - n (2 n - 1) m« 

Supposing the string of particles to be replaced by a uniform chain deduce firom 
the above result the velodty of the system after a length x of the diain has been 
dragged into motion. If Z be the length of the chain and m the mass, then, if Z be 
less than h, the amount of energy that will have been dissipated by the time the 

thain leaves the table will be ^' ^MT^ ' ^^^^ ^^' ^^"^'^ 

If Vf^ represent the velocity required, we deduce from vis viva and linear 
momentum at the next impact the equation 

Writing the left-hand side (n+ 1) - (n), we find (n+ 1) - (1) by summing 
from n=l to n. Bemembering that Vi=0, this gives v^. The energy dissipated is 
found by subtracting the semi vis viva, viz. i (3f+/A)t^> from the work done by 
gravity, viz. (M-^/i) Ig. 

13—2 
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Ex. 8. A train of an engine and n carriages nmning with a Telocity u, is 

brought to rest by applying the brakes to the engine alone, the steam being oat off. 

There is a saccession of impacts between the buffers of each carriage and the next 

following. Prove that the Telocity v of the engine immediately after the rth impact 

is giTen by 

{M+rm}*{v-u)^=:Mafr{2M+m{r-l)], 

where m is the mass of any carriage, M that of the engine, a the distance between 
the successive buffers when the coupling chains are tight, / the retardation the 
brake would produce in the engine alone. [Coll. Ex.] 

£x, 4. A heavy particle falls from rest at a given altitude h in a medium 
whose resistance varies as the square of the velocity. On arriving at the ground 
it is immediately reflected upwards with a coefiBicient of elasticity /3. Show that 
the whole space described from the initial position to the ground at the nth impact 

If u^ be the height described just after the nth rebound, we show 

«»(w»+i-l)=/5* («,-!). 
To solve this equation of differences we put u, = 1 + l/ir« . The equation then takes 
a standard form with constant coefficients. The whole space described is found by 
taking the logarithm of the product UQUiti^...u^^i, 

This problem was first solved by Euler in his Mechaniea^ vol. i. prop. 68, for 
the case in which /3=1. An extension by Dordoni, Memorie della Soeieta Italiana, 
1816, page 162, is mentioned in Walton's Mechanical ProhUtru, chap. ii. page 247. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CENTRAL FORCES. 



Elementary Theorems. 

306. To find the polar equations of motion of a particle 
describing an orbit oboist a centre offeree. 

Let the plane of the motion be the plane of reference and let 
the origin be at the centre of force. Let F be the accelerating 
force at any point measured positively towards the origin. Then 
by Art. 35, 

S-'(D'-^. lU-f)-^- <•> 

The latter equation gives by integration 

r^ddjdt^h (2), 

where h is an arbitrary constant whose value depends on the 
initial conditions. 

This important equation can be put into other forms of which 
much use is made. Let v be the velocity of the particle, p the 
perpendicular drawn from the origin on the tangent Let A be 
the area described by the polar radius as it moves from some 
initial position to that which it has at the time t Then (Art. 7) 

r^de = 2dA ^pds. 

Remembering that v ^ ds/dt, we see that the equation (2) may be 
written in either of the forms 

' '-}■ ^-i* (»)■ 

The first of these shows that the velocity at any point of the orbit 
is inversely proportional to the perpendicular drawnfrom the centre 
on the tangent The second, by integration between the limits 
^a^o to ty shows that the polar area tranced outbythe radius vector 
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is proportional to the time of describing it. We also see that the 
constant h represents twice the polar area described in a unit of 
time. Both these are Newtonian theorems. 

We also infer that in a central orbit, the angular velocity dO/dt 
always keeps one sign and never vanishes at a finite distance fix)m 
the origin. The radius vector therefore continually turns round 
the origin in the same direction. 

307. Conversely, we may show that if a particle so move that 
the radius vector drawn from the origin describes areas propor- 
tional to the time the resultemt force always tends to the origin 
and IB therefore a central force. To prove this let F and be 
the components of the accelerating force along and perpendicular 
to the radius vector. Taking the transversal resolution, we have 

r dt\ dtj 

As already explained r^0 «= 2dA, and if the area A bear a constant 
ratio to the time, say A s at, we have at once r^Ojdt = 2a and 
therefore = 0. 

308. If m is the mass of the particle, its linear momentum 
is mv and this being directed along the tangent to the path, the 
moment of the momentum about the centre of force is mv.p. 
The moment of the momentum is called the angular momentum 
(Art. 79) and we see that in a central orbit the angular mamentumt 
dboiU the centre of force is constant and equal to mh. When we 
are concerned only with a single particle its mass is usually taken 
to be unity, and h then represents the angular momentum. 

309. To find the polar equation of the orbit we must eliminate 
t from the equations (1). Let r « 1/u, then, as in Art. 268, 

dr ^^1 dudO j^du 

d^^^u^dedi d0' 

d?r_ j^dhbdd _ ,, ,c?tt 

^ — ^d9^'di'"'^''W 

Substituting this value of d^/dt* and the value of dO/dt^hu^ 
given by (2) in ^^- -^(^j «-J^» ^e have 

5gi + ^ = A^ (*>• 
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When the polar equation of the path is given in the form 
u^f{6) the equation (4) determines F in terms of u and 6. 
Since the attractive forces of the bodies which form the solar 
system are in general functions of the distance only we should 
eliminate by using the known polar equation of the path. We 
thus find i^ as a function of u only. 

Strictly this expression for J^ only holds for points situated on 
the given path, but if the initial conditions are arbitrary, the path 
may be varied and the law of force may be extended to hold for 
other parts of space. 

When the force F is given as a function of r or 1/w, the 
equation (4) is a differential equation of the form jS'^/W* 

This differential equation has been already solved in Art. 97. 

It is evident from dynamical considerations that when the 
central force is attractive, i.e. when J^ is positive, the orbit must 
be concave to the centre of force, and when F is negative the 
orbit must be convex. By looking at equation (4) we immediately 
verify the theorem in the differential calculus that a curve is 

concave or convex to the origin according as ^^ + ^ is positive or 
negative. 

310. To apply the tangential and normal resolutions to a 
central orbit 

Referring to Art. 36 we have the two equations 

dv ^ 
v-j-^ — Fcoa<f>, —^Fam(f> (5), 

where 4> is the angle behind the radius vector when the particle 
moves in the direction in which s is measured. Writing dr/ds for 
cos <f> and integrating we have 

i^^G-2JFdr (6), 

where (7 is a constant whose value depends on the initial con- 
ditions. This equation is obviously the equation of vis viva, 
Art. 246. The integral has a miniis sign because the central force 
is, as usual, measured positively towards the origin, while the 
radius vector is measured positively from the origin. 
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If we substitute for v its value h/p given by (3) and diflferentiate 
we deduce 

'=-i"r,(?) (')• 

This expression for the central force F is very useful when the 
orbit is given in the form p ^f(r). 

311. Considering the normal resolution (5), we have an ex- 
pression for V which is useful when both the law of force and the 
path are known. It has the advantage of giving the velocity 
without requiring the previous determination of either of the 
constants C or A. If x is one-quarter of the phord of curvature of 
the path drawn in the direction of the centre of force we may 
write the equation in either of the forms 

i;« = J> sin <^ = 2i?'x (8). 

This is usually read ; the velocity at any point is that due to one- 
quarter of the chord of curvature. 

When the particle describes a circle about a centre of force 
in the centre sin ^ = 1 and p is the radius r. The velocity given 
by the normal resolution, viz. t^jr = F, is ofben called the velocity 
in a circle at a distance r from the centre offeree. 

312. The velocity acquired by a particle which travels from 
rest at an infinite distance from the centre of force to any given 
position P is called the velocity from infinity. Referring to the 
equation of vis viva (6), let 



F^^; .'. v^^G + 



2fi 



r" ' * ' n — 1 r^* * 

Now v^O when r = x ; hence, if n is greater than unity, we 
have (7 = 0. The velocity from infinity to the distance r = iJ is 

2u 1 
therefore given by v* = ^~Z1 Pn^T* ^® '^^ ^^^' 

If n is less than unity the value of C is infinite. Instead 

of the velocity from infinity we use the velocity acquired by the 

particle in travelling from rest at the given point P to the origin 

under the attraction of the central force. In this case t; = when 

2/i 
r = J2; hence (since n< 1) (7= =-"^— iP~^. The velocity to the 

origin (where r » 0) is then given by v' = ^ iJ*~**. 
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When the force varies as the inverse cube of the distance^ 
i.e. F=fi/r*, we notice that the velocity in a circle and the velocity 
from infinity are equal. When the force varies as the distemce, 
i.e. -P=/Ar, the velocity in a circle is equal to that to the origin. 
When the force varies inversely as the distance, i.e. F=fi/r, both 
the velocity from infinity and the velocity to the origin are infinite. 

313. The constanti. The two constants h and C may be 
determined from the initial conditions when these are known. 
Let the particle be projected from a point P at an initial distance 
It from the origin with a velocity F, let fi be the angle the 
direction of projection makes with the initial radius vector. The 
tangent at P makes two angles with the radius vector OP, respec- 
tively equal to fi and tt — )9. When a distinction has to be made 
it is usual to take fi equal to the angle behind the radius vector 
when P travels along the curve in the positive direction (i.e. the 
direction which makes the independent variable increase). The 
angle fi is called the angle of projection. We evidently have 

A = im= FiJ sin fi. If F^u/r'', we have t^ = 0+ -^ —., . 

It follows that, if w>l and the velocity from infinity is Fi, 
C= F« - Fi» ; if n < 1, = F« + Fo= where Fo is the velocity to the 
origin. 

We may obtain another interpi'etation for the constant C. 
Selecting any standard distance r = a, the potential energy at a 
distance r is 

See Art. 250. It follows that iO plus ^^ —-r is equal to the 

* ^ n - 1 a^^ ^ 

whole energy of the motion. Hence by taking the standard position 

at infinity or the origin according as nis greater or less tha/n unity, 

we may make ^C eqwal to the whole energy, 

314. When a point P on the orbit is such that the radius 
vector OP is perpendicular to the tangent, the point P is called 
an apse. 

When OP is a maximum the apse is sometimes called on 
apoceni/re, and when a minimum a pericentre. 
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316. Sammaiy. As the formulsB we have arrived at are 
the fundamental ones in the theory of central forces, it is useful 
to make a short summaiy before proceeding further. There are 
three elements to be considered: (1) the law of force, (2) the 
equations of the path, (3) the velocity and time of describing 
an arc. Any one of these elements being given, the other two 
can be deduced by dynamical considerations. There are therefore 
three sets of equations; firstly, equations (4) and (7) connect the 
force and path, so that either being known the other can be 
deduced ; secondly, equation (6) connects the force and velocity ; 
thirdly, equations (2) and (3) connect the path with the motion 
in that path. 

The equations of one of these sets are mere algebraic trans- 
formations of each other, any one being given the others can 
be found from it by reasoning which is purely mathematical 
But an equation of one set cannot be deduced from an equation 
of another set in this manner, because each set depends on different 
dynamical facts. 

316. Dlmeniioni. It is important to notice the dimensions 
of the various symbols used. The accelerating force F, like that 
of gravity, i.e. g, is one dimension in space and — 2 in time. We 
see this by examining any formula which contains F or g, say 
8^\g^ or '-Fcos<f>=^<fi8/d^. The force F will in general vary 
as some power of the distance from the centre of force, say 
F^fi/r^ where ft is a constant which measures the strength of 
the central force. The quantity ft = Fr^ is therefore n + 1 dimen- 
sions in space and —2 in time. The velocity v^dsjdb is one 
dimension in space and —1 in time. The constant h^vp ia 2 
dimensions in space and — 1 in time. See Art. 151. 



817. I'WM Slir«By find tiM ovUt. Ex. 1. The foroe being 

F=^(2aV+l). 

a partide is projected from an initial distance a, with a yelooity which is to the 
▼elooity in a circle at the same distance as i^2 to V^, the angle of projection being 
45°. Find the path described. 

Patting as 1/e the differential equation of motion is, by Art. 809, 
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When use, the conditions of the question give v*s=ff/c and A=vsin/9/c where 

8in>/3=i, see Arts. 811, 818. We therefore have C=0, A's^a. The eqn&tion now 

reduces to 

fduy II* fdu B ^ 

Beplaoing u by 1/r and measuring 6 from the initial radius OA in such a direction 
that r and $ increase together, this leads to r=a (1 + 0)* 

From the equation 7^$ldt=h, we infer that the time firom a distance a to r is 
(r»-a«)/8aV/». 

Ex, 2. A particle moves under the action of a central force ii{u^-ia^u7), the 

velocity of projection being (25/A/8a*)^, and the angle of projection sin'^f . Prove 
that the polar equation of the path is 8a> = (iy' - a*) (9 + C)'. [Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex, 8. When the central acceleration is fi{tfi+ahi^) and the velocity at the 
apsidal distance a is equal to VW^) prove that the orbit is r=a en 9 (mod $Ji). 

[GoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 4. The central force being F=2f£i^{l-ahA% the particle .is projected 
from an apse at a distance a with a velocity VWa. Prove that it will be at a 

distance r after a time i* U^ ^ ^+^/i'^'''^^ ^ ^^(^ . ^ajl . [M^th. Tripos.] 

Ex. 5. A particle, acted on by two centres of force both situated at the origin 
respectively ^=Attt' and F'=fi'u\ is projected from an initial distance a with a 
velocity equal to that i^m infinity, the angle of projection being tan'^iiy2. If 
the forces are equal at the point of projection, the path is a^= (r ~ a) «y2. 

Ex. 6. A particle, acted on by the central force F=u^f (9), is initially projected 
in any manner. Prove that the radius vector can be expressed as a function of $ 
if the integrals of ooB$f{$) and am0f{$) can be found. [Use the method of 
Art. 122.] 

819. Ortit sI'veB, flad Hue Ibrae. Ex. 1. A partieU de$cribe$ a given 
circle about a centre offeree on the Hrcunrferenee. It ie required to find the law of 
force and the motion. Newton*$ problem. 

Let O be the centre of force, C the centre of the circle, P the particle at the 
time t. Let a be the radius of the circle, OP=r. If p=OT be the perpendicular 
on the tangent, we have (since the angles OPY, OAP are equal) p=i^l%a. Hence 
using (7) of Art. 810, we have 

'-^Kr^-^ «• 

If we suppose the magnitude of the force to be given at a unit of distance from 

the centre of force we write this in the form F^^i where /a is a known constant 

sometimes caUed the magnitude or strength of the force. The constant h is then 

determined by the equation 

8fcV=Ai (2). 

The velooity at any point P is found by the normal resolution, Art. 810, 
By Art. 812 this velocity is equal to that from infinity. 
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To find the time of deseribing any arc AP^ where A is the eztreznitj of the 
diameter opposite to the centre of foroe, we ase the equation A=\ht, Art. 806. 
Since the area AOP is made np of the triangle OCP and the sector ACP^ we have 

}^=^=:iaS(29+8in2^), 

where 0=the angle AOP, SabstitntiDg for % 



t=2a» ^?(2^ + 8in2d) (4). 



It appears from this that the particle will arrive at the centre of force after 
a finite time obtained by writing d^\r. The particle arrives with an infinite 
velocity dne to the infinite force at that point. 

Let the force at all points of space act towards the point and vary as the 
inverse fiffch power of the distance firom O. It is required to find the neeettary amd 
st{ffieiefU condition that a particle projected from a given point P in a given direction 
PT with a given velocity V may describe a circle passing through O. It is obvions 
from (8) that it is necessary that F*=i/A/H where r= OP; we shall now prove that 
this is also snflicient. 

Describe the oirde which passes through O and touches PT at P. The particle 
which describes this circle f^reely satisfies the given conditions at P. If then the 
given particle does not also describe the circle we should have two particles 
projected from P in the same direction, with equal velocities, acted on by the same 
forces, describing different paths; which is impossible; Art. 248. 

We notice that a change in the direction of projection PT affects the size of 
the circle described, but not the fact that the path is a circle. 

Ex» 2. A particle moves in a circle about a centre of force in the circum- 
ference, the force being attractive and equal to /tr^. Prove that the resistance of 
the medium in which the particle moves is J|< (n+5) 9^sin 0, where cos ^=sr/2a. 

Use the normal and tangential resolutions. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 8. A particle of unit mass describes a circle about a given centre of foroe 
situated on the circumference. If the particle at any point P is acted on by an 
impulse 2v cos in a direction making an angle ir - with the direction of motion 
PT, show that the new orbit is also a circle and prove that the ratio of the radii is 
cos 20 + sin 20 cot 9, where is the angle OPT, 

Ex, 4. The foroe being F=/itfiy a particle when projected from a point P with 
an initial velocity F, equal to that from infinity, describes the circle r=2acostf; 
investigate the path when the initial velocity is F(l+7), where 7 is so small that 
its square can be neglected. 

Proceeding as in Art. 817, we find 



'"=*M(Sy-'i=^-'^^- 



The conditions of the question give 

where c==l/2a and 6= a initially. Putting u=CBeo0+cri and neglecting the 

squares of rf and 7, we arrive at 

cos*^ dTj cos»g-2cos^ _ -7 7 cos^g 

857 55"*" sin'^ ''"sin*^ C08*o8in«^* 
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Each side being a perfect differential, we find 

•liz-a i?=ic + 7C0t^ ^ (cot^+l^+Jain^cosd), 

sin u COS* a * ■ " /' 

and K is determined from the condition that 17=0 when 6= a; 

,\ «c= ~70ota+— ^— (cota+f a+isinacosa). 

Patting tts 1/r, we have r = 2a cos 9 (1 ~ 17 cos $), 

•'• 5-=oos^-«Bin^-7Cos^ + -'^ (cos^+4^8in^ + *sin*dco8^). 
Tsa cos* a ' 

It has been assumed t)iat cos a is not small, the point P must therefore not be 
dose to the centre of force. It easily follows that when 

^=lT-ic + Jirysec*a, 

the distance of the particle from the centre of force is of the order of small 
quantities neglected above. 

Ex. 5, Any number of particles are projected in all directions from a given 
point P each with the velocity from infinity, the central force being F=fitfi, Prove 
that their locus at any instant is {0 being measured from OP) 

(r*+c*-2crcos^)* (. . ^ {i^+c^) 009 e-2cr] . 

Sn^T f-«^^H+c»-2crco84 ' 

where OP^e and ^1 is a constant depending on the time elapsed. 

810. Ex. 1. A particle describes an equiangular spiral of angle a under the 
action of a centre of force in the pole, prove that 

p=^, h=iana^/jL, »=^i 2coBot^/M=V-Vt 

where t is the time of describing the arc bounded by the radii vectores rQ^^i. Con> 
versely, a particle being projected from any point in any direction will describe an 
equiangular spiral about a centre of force whose law is P^/A/r*, provided the 
velocity of projection is VW**) ^•®* ^^ equal to that from infinity. 

Assuming p=rsina we follow the same line of reasoning as in Ex. 1 of 
Art. 818. 

Ex, 2. A particle acted on by a central force moves in a medium in which the 
resistance is ir(vel.)', and describes an equiangular spiral, the pole being the 

centre of force. Prove that the central force varies as -^e'^^^^^, where a is the 

r* 

angle of the spiral. [Math. Tripos, I860.} 

8aO. Ex. A particle describes the curve r*"=a cos n^ + 6 sin n^, under the 
action of a centre of force in the origin. Prove that 

F--Ji_4.fi' «s— ^ -^- 4.^' 

We notice (1) that the exponents of r are independent of n, (2) that, when m+1 is 
positive, the velocity at any point is that due to infinity. Art. 812. 

Supposing the law of force and the velocity of projection to be given by these 
formuls, let the particle be projected from any point P in any direction PT, The 
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four oonstaniB h^, n, a, 6 are determined by 

joined to the oonditions that the conre must pase throned P and touch PT, 

We find that n* and -^ - f/S^ oof have the same sign, where JR = OP and 

^ is the angle of projeotion. When the sign of n* thus determined becomes 
negative or zero the carve obviously changes into 

t*»=a'«**+ft'«"**, or i*»=a+6"^, 

where 4a'&'=a' - h* and b" is the limit of hn when & is infinite and n zero. 

It is nsefal to notice the following geometrical properties of the carve. If p 
be the perpendicular on the tangent, the angle the radius vector makes with the 

tangent 

^ ^ »» X - In* a*+b* ffi«-n» 1 

taii0=--cot«^. ^ = -.-^_ + _^_. 

This example includes many interesting cases. Putting ifi=:2, n=2, we see 
that the lemniscate of Bernoulli could be described about a centre of foroe in the 
node varying as the inverse seventh power of the distance. Putting m=n, we 
have the path when the force varies as the inverse (2m+S)th power and the velocity 
is that from infinity. Writing m=|, n=i, we find the path is a cardioid when 
the central force varies as the inverse fourth power and the velocity ia that from 
infinity. Writing msl, fi=l, the path is a circle described about a centre of foroe 
on the circumference. 

821. Ex. 1. A particle de8cribe$ a circle about a centre of force eituated in 
itt plane. It ii required to find the law of force and the motion. 

Let be the centre of force, C the centre of the circle, a its radius and CO^e. 
Taking the equations of Art. 810, we have 

h v^ -p - h^ r 

par a p^ 

Since in a circle 2apsr*+a*-c', we can, by substitution, express F and v in 
terms of r alone. We have 



"V2y r»+fi* 



F= '^ 



where Qa^h^ = /a and Bssa^- cK When £ = 0, the law of foroe reduces to the inverse 
fifth power, and the velocity becomes the same as that found in Art. 818. 

If this law of force be supposed to hold throughout the plane of the circle, the 
values of /& and B are given. In order that the orbit may be a oirole it is neoeesary 
that the velocity of projeotion should satisfy the above value of v, i.e. should be 
equal to the velocity from infinity. The direction of projection being also given, 
the angular momentum h (Ari 313) is also known. The values of a and e follow 
at once from the equations given above and must be real. 

Newton, when discussing this problem, supposes that the centre of foroe lies 
inside the oirole. It follows that B is positive, and at no point of space can either 
the force or velocity be infinite. 

When the centre of foroe is outside the circle, one portion of the orbit is 
concave and the other convex to the centre of force. We must therefore sappoee 
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that the force is attractive in the first and repulsive in the other part. Writing 
£z; > 53^ we have ft>=c^-a^ and therefore 6 is the length of either of the tangents 
drawn from the centre of force to the circle, and the force changes sign through 
infinity when the particle passes the circle whose radius is h. 

Sylvester, in the Phil, Mag. 1865, points out that the resultant attraction of a 
oiroular plate, whose elements attract according to the law of the inverse fifth 

power, at an external point P situated in its plane, is ^- where /i is the mass 

of the plate, 6 its radius and r the distance of P from the centre. The oirde 
descrihed by P under the attraction of this plate cuts the rim orthogonally. 

Let the particle P be constrained to move on a smooth plane under the action 
of a centre of force situated at a point C distant &' from the plane, the law of 
foroe being the inverse fifth power. The component of force in the plane is 

UT 

J'= ^ ^^ , where r is the distance of P from the projection of the centre of 

force on the plane. Putting B=sb'^t it appears fh>m what precedes that, if the 
velocity of projection. is equal to that from infinity, the path of the particle on the 
plane is a cirde. The length of the chord bisected by the point is constant for 
all the circles and equal to 26'. 

Ex, 2. A particle moves under the action of a centre of force F=/mK Prove 
that all the circles which can be described either pass through a fixed point or have 
a fixed point for centre. 

822. Ex. 1. A particle moves under the action of a centre of force whose 

UT 

attraction is F=-rM pxfl and the velocity at any point is equal to that from if\finity, 

{jr + By 

It is required to find the path. 

The equation of vis viva (Art. 310) gives 

r«=C-2jFdr=C+j5^ (1). 

Since this formula is independent of the path and it is given that v is zero when r 

is infinite we see that C=0. Substituting for v its value h/p, the equation of the 

path becomes 

f^+B=ip\ ih^==/i (2). 

The curve required is therefore such that a linear relation exists between p'^ and 
f^. There are several species of curves which possess this property distinguished 
from each other by the values of B and t. 

One such curve is known to be an epicycloid. Supposing the radii of the fixed 
and rolling circles to be a and b, we have at the cusp r=a, p=0 and at the vertex 
p and r are each equal to a+ 26. We thus find 

B- n^ pL._ {a + 2bf-a^ ,,. 

The law of force and the conditions of projection being given both B and h^ are 
knowp. If the force is attractive, B negative, and fifh^ less than unity, the path is 
an epicycloid, the values of a and b being given by (8). 

Changing the sign of b the epicycloid becomes a hypocydoid and in this case 
we learn from (3) that t and fi are negative. When therefore the force is repulsive, 
and B negative, the path is a hypo<7cloid. 
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The remaining speoies are more easily separated by putting the equation (2) 
into the form p=tp, a resalt which follows at onoe from the identity p==rdrldp, 
Bemembering that p—p + ^ld\f^ the differential equation becomes 



,(4). 



$-(«-^)'=» 

When i is less than onity or is n^^ative we easily deduce the oyoloidal speoies given 
above. If fi^=i 1 - i, we find 

p = Z* sin /3^ + if cos j3^. 

If the axis of x pass through the cusp, we have p=0 when ^=0 and p=a + 2b 
when /S^s^ir. Hence Z*=a +26 and M=0. 

When t is greater than unity we have the forms 

j> =!,«•* + Me"*''', p=Lyf;+M (6), 

where a'=t-l and the second form occurs when i=l. Since in any curve the 
projection of the radius vector on the tangent is dpfdrf/t we find by elementary 
geometiy 

^-H%J' ^*-''^' («). 

where is the angle behind the radius vector. Since ^=\p-0, we can in this 
way express the polar coordinates r and in terms of the subsidiary angle ^. 

Substituting in (2) we find that 4a'Llf =£, so that L and M have the same or 
opposite signs according as the given quantity B is positive or negative. When 
B=0, either L or JIT is zero, and since, by (6), tan^ is then constant the curve is 
an equiangular spiral. 

To trace the forms of the exponential spirals it is convenient to turn the axis 





of X round the origin so that the equation (5) may assume a symmetrical form. 
We then have 

p=ic{e'*±e''*) (7), 

where the upper or lower sign is to be taken according as £ is positive or negative. 
When B is positive there is an apse whose position is found by putting p=zr in (2), 
whence {i-l)r^=B, When B is negative there is a cusp at the point determined 
by jp=0, i.e. at f^= -B. These spirals were first discussed by Puisseux (with a 
different object in view) in Liouville*s Journal, 1844. 

By using a proposition in the theoiy of attractions we may put some of the 

preceding problems in another light. It may be shown that the resultant attraction 

of a thin circular ring, whose elements attract according to the law of the inverse 

« iitr 
cube, at any point P in the plane of the ring is --^ — g^, where /a is the mass of 

the ring, c its radius and r the distance of P from the centre. The plus or minus 
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sign is to be taken aoeording as P is without or within the ring, (see Townsend 
in the Quarterly Journal, 1879). The path of the partide P moving under the 
attraction of the ring has now been found provided the velocity of projection is 
equal to that from infinity. 

Again, when a partide P 1b constrained to move on a smooth plane under the 
action of a centre of force C situated at a distance c from the plane, the law of 

force being the inverse cube, the component of attraction in the plane is 



where r is the distance of P from the projection of the centre of force on the 
plane. 

Ex. 2. If « be the arc AP of any path measured from a fixed point A, show 
that < (t - l)/t differs from the projection of the radius vector OP on the tangent at 
P by a constant quantity which is zero when il is an apse. 

Ex, 8. Show that the polar area traced out by a radius vector OP is equal to 
i times the corresponding polar area of the pedal. Thence show that the time of 
describing any arc is given by ht=ijpH}f/, 



828. VaraUiil Dare^s. Ex. 1. A particle describe$ a eentral eonie under the 
action of a force F tending always in a fixed direction. It it rehired to find F. 

Let the conic be referred to conjugate diameters OA, OB; the force acting 



parallel to BO. Let the angle AOB = u, OA=a\ OB=b'. Let ON^x, PN=y be 
the coordinates of P. Then 

d^xjij^ = 0, d^ldf^ = - F. 

The first equation gives x=At, where A is the oblique component of velocity parallel 
to X. Hence A is the resultant velodty at B, We then have 

The component of velodty at right angles to the force is constant. Representing 
this component by F, and remembering that the resultant vdodty at B is il, we 
find F^ilsinw. 

If a, & are the semi-axes of the conic the expression for the force becomes 

""a'' sin' w y' "" o'6* y* * 

It follows that the force tending in a given directum by which a conic can be 
described varies inversely as the cube of the chord along which the force acts. This 
result may also be obtained without difficulty by taking the normal resolution of 
force. 

Ex, 2. If the tangent to the conic at P intersect the conjugate diameters in T 
and Uj prove that the velodty at P is v=Ax, TUIa\ 

R. D. 14 
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Ex, 8. A partide deseribeB the oorve y^f{x) freely under the action of a 
foroe F whoee direction ia parallel to the axis of y ; prove F^A^^jdxK 

Ex, 4. Show that a partide ean deeoribe a complete ojdoid fredy ander the 
action of a foroe tending towards the straight line joining the cnsps and Taiying 
inversely as the square of the distance. Prove also that the square of the vdodty 
varies inversdy as the distance. 

884. Ex, Two masses if, m are connected by a string which passes through 
a hole in a smooth horizontal plane, the mass m hanging vertically. Prove that 
M describes on the plane a curve whose differential equation is 

(1 ^\ ^ — '"^ \ 

Mm 

Prove also that the tension of the string is -rr {g + A*u^). [Coll. Exam.] 

Ju +111 



Law of the direct distance. 

325. A particle is a/yted on by a centre of force situated in 
the origin whose acceleration is F=fir where r is the radius 
vector. It is required to find the possible orbits. 

Taking any CWtesian axes, we notice that the resolved parts 
of the force in these directions are fjuc and fiy. The equations of 
motion are therefore 

d'x/dt^ = - /JLX, d^ld^^-iiy (1). 

We observe that though the axes of coordinates are arbitrary, 
the equations (1) are independent; one containing only x, the 
other only y. We infer that the general principle enunciated for 
parabolic motion may also be applied here. The circumsta/nces 
of the motion parallel to any fiaseid direction are independent of 
those in other directions and may be deduced from the corresponding 
formvlcBfor rectilinear motion. 

Supposing that the force is attractive in the standard case, 
/i is positive and the solutions of (1) are 

X'^AcoQ slid + .4 ' sin \//i^, y = Jff cos slpA + 5^ sin >JiiL 

As there is nothing to prevent us from using oblique axes, let 
us take the initial radius vector as the axis of x and let the axis 
of y be parallel to the direction of initial motion. If 12 and V 
be the initial distance and velocity, we have when ^ » 0, 

a? = iJ, dx/dt^O; y = 0, dy/dt^V. 

These give R^A, 0^A\ = fi, V^R^/fi, 
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The motion is therefore determined by 

a? = jB cos VM y = -B' sin Vf**, 
where V^R»Jijl, Eliminating t, we obviously arrive at the 
equation of a conic having its centre at the centre of force and 
R, R for semi-conjugate diameters. 

Iffiis positive, the centre of force is attractive and the orbit 
must be at every point concave to the origin. The orbit is there- 
fore an ellipse, Iffiis negative, the central force repels, and the 
orbit, being convex to the origin, is a hyperbola. Since the centre 
of the conic is always at the centre of force the orbit can be a 
parabola only when the centre of force is infinitely distant. If the 
force at the particle is then finite, the coefficient /m must be zero. 
The finite changes of r as the particle moves about do not affect 
the value of fir. The force on the particle is then constant in 
magnitude and fixed in direction. 

When fi ia negative, we put fi^ — fi^ The solution of the 
differential equations then becomes 

where F= iRis/fi' and i = V — 1- Itj is evident that iR is real. 

326. Since any point of the orbit may be taken as the point 
of projection, we deduce from the equation F= V^U', that the 
velocity v at any point P of the ellipse is given by v^ »JfiR where 
R is semi-conjugate of OP. If r be the radius vector of the 
moving particle this equation may also be written v* = /A(a* + 6" — r*) 
where a and b are the semi-axes. 

Since vp^h and pR^ ah, we see that the constant h is h^*Jiiab. 

If the principal diameters are taken as the axes of coordinates, 
we have a^^acos^, y»&sin^, where ^ is the eccentric angle of 
the particle. It immediately follows that the particle so moves 
that ^ = ^^. When ^ has increased by 27r the particle has made 
a complete circuit and returned to its former position. The 
periodic time is therefore iirj^Jfi,. It appears from this that the 
periodic time is independent of all the conditions of projection 
and is the same for aU ellipses. It depends solely on the strength 
fiofthe central force. 

In general the time of describing any arc PR is the difference 
of the eccentric angles at P and R divided by \lfjL. 

14—2 
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When the orbit is a hyperbola we have 

where tf/ is an auxiliary angle. It immediately follows that 
<f>' = i^fi^t where fi is positive and equal to —/a. 

327. When the velocity V and angle fi of projection as well 
as the initial distance R are given, the semi-axes a, b of the conic 
described may be deduced from the equations 

a%* = — = ^, a* + 6« = iP + — . 

These give real values to a' and 6*. The angle which the major 
axis makes with the initial distance is given by 

co8«^ sin'(9 _ 1 2^»^ o^-iZ' 

Since F= V/^-B', it is evident that the problem of finding the 
particular conic described when R and V are given is the same 
as the geometrical problem of constructing a conic when two semi- 
conjugate diameters R, Rf are given in position and magnitude. 
This useful construction is given in most books on geometrical 
conies. 

828. Beferring to the equations (1) of Art. 325 we Bee that the motion in an 
ellipse about a centre of force F^paria the resultant of two rectilinear harmonio 
oscillations along two arbitrary directions Ox, Oy represented by 

X= -fix, Y= -ny. 

The resultant of any number of rectilioear harmonio oscillations (performed in 
equal times) along arbitrary straight lines OA, OB, &o. may be found by resolving 
the displacements of each along two arbitrary axes and compounding the sums of 
the components. The resulting motion is therefore an elliptic motion with O for 
centre. 

Ex. Investigate the conditions that the resultant of two rectilinear harmonic 
oscillations, of equal periods, whose directions make an angle 0, should be (1) a 
rectilinear, (2) a circular motion. Prove that in the first case their angles or 
phases must be equal; in the second their amplitudes must be equal and their 
phases differ by r - ^. The radius is a sin $, 

828. Ex, 1. If OP, OQ are conjugate diameters of an ellipse, prove that the 
time from P to Q is one-quarter of the whole periodic time. This follows at onee 
from the fact that the area POQ is one-quarter of the area of the ellipse. 

Ex. 2. Prove that in a hyperbolic orbit the time from the extremity of the 
major axis to a point whose distance from that axis is equal to the minor axis is 
the same for all h3rperbolas. 
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Ex, 8. If the drele of ourvatare at any point P of an ellipse cat the cnrye 
again in Q, and A is the extremity of the major axis nearest to P, prove that the 
time from Q to ^ is three times the time from Aio P, 

Since ^s^nJ/Uj Art. 826, the theorems in conies which, like this one, are con- 
cerned with eccentric angles may at once be translated into dynamics. 

Ex. 4. Two tangents TP, TQ are drawn to an ellipse, prove that the velocities 
at P and Q are proportional to the lengths of the tangents. [For these tangents 
are known to be proportional to the parallel diameters.] 

880. Voiat to Voiat. To find the directions in which a particle must he 
projected front a given point P toith a given velocity V^ so as to pass through another 
given point Q, 

Let f], r, be the distances of P, Q from the centre of force O. Let OP be 
produced to D where D is such that the velocity V of projection at P is equal to 





that acquired by a partide starting from rest at D and moving to P under the 
action of the centre of force. Let OD=k. Then since V^=n{a*-^b^-ri*), the 
sum of the squares of any two semi-conjugates of the trajectory is ft*. 

Bisect PQ in N and let ON=:x, NP=NQ=y. From the equation of the 
ellipse, 

— ^ — - — = !• 

.-. a*-a«(«2-y«+Jk») + A:«a*=0 (1). 

Since x, ^, k are given, this quadratic gives two values of a\ showing that 
there are two directions of projection which satisfy the given conditions. 

Let these directions of projection from P intersect ON produced in T and T\ 
then since a*=ON . OT, the quadratic gives the positions of T and T\ We also 
have OT . Or= jfc», and NT . NT=^y\ 

The roots of the quadratic (1) are imaginary if x+y>fc. Produce PO to P' 
where OP'^OP^ the roots of the quadratic are imaginary unless Q lie within the 
ellipse whose foci are P, P* and semi-major axis a's ft. This ellipse is the boundary 
of aU the positions of Q tohich can be reached by a particle projected from P with tlie 
given velocity. It is also the envelope of all the trajectories. 

Ex, 1. If two circles be described having their centres at and N and their 
radii equal to k and y respectively, prove (1) that their radical axis will intersect 
ON produced in the middle point RofTT; (2) that RT* is equal to the product of 
the segments of any chord drawn from R to either circle. 
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Ex. S. Show that the greatest range rsPQ on any straight line PQ making a 
given angle with OPssriis determined by (A;*-r]')/r3=ib-ri0oetf. 

Show also that in this case 07= Jk, and NT=NP=NQ, Thence deduce that 
the common tangent at Q to the trajectory and the envelope intersects the direction 
of projection from P at right angles in a point T which lies on the cirde whose 
centre is and radius k. 

The first part follows firom the focal polar equation of the ellipse and the second 
from known geometrical properties of the ellipse. 



881. »TTfiirr*^^ Ex. 1. If the sun were broken up into an indefinite 
number of fragments, uniformly filling the sphere of which the earth's orbit is a 
great circle, prove that each would revolve in a year. [Goll. Ex.] 

The attractions of a homogeneous solid sphere on the particles composing it 
are proportional to their distances from the centre. 

Ex. 3. A particle moves in a conic so that the resolved part of the velocity 
perpendicular to the focal distance is constant, prove that the force tends to the 
centre of the conic. [Math. Tripos.) 

Ex. 8. A particle describes an ellipse, the force tending to the centre; prove 
that if the oirele of curvature at any point P out the ellipse in Q, the times of 
transit from Q to P through A and P to Q through B are in the same ratio as the 
times of transit firom A to P and P to B, where A and B are the extremities of the 
major and minor axes and P lies between A and B. 

Ex. i. A particle is attracted to a fixed point with a force fi times its distance 
from the point and moves in a medium in which the resistance is k times the 
velocity; prove that, if the particle is projected with velocity v at a distance a 
from the fixed point, the equation of the path when referred to axes along the 
initial radius and parallel to the direction of projection is 

* tan-i ^nyl{2vx - aky) + n log (ar»/a" + fty^lv^ - kxyfav) = 0, 
where n^^/u - 1^14. [Ooll. Ex. 1887.] 

Ex. 5. Three centres of force of. equal intensity are situated one at each 
corner of a triangle ABC and attract according to the direct distance. A particle 
moving under their combined influence describes an ellipse which touches the sides 
of the triangle ABC. Prove that the points of contact are the middle points of 
the sides, and that the velocities at these points are proportional to the sides. 

[Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex, 6. If any number of particles be moving in an ellipse about a force in the 
centre, and the force suddenly cease to act, show that after the lapse of (l/2x)th 
part of the period of a complete revolution all the particles will be in a similar 
concentric and similarly situated ellipse. [Math. Tripos, 1850.] 

Ex. 7. A particle moves in an ellipse under a centre of force ixi the centre. 
When the particle arrives at the extremity of the major axis the foiroe ceases to 
act until the particle has moved through a distance equal to the semi-minor axis ; 
it then acts for a quarter of the periodic time in the ellipse. Prove that if it again 
ceases to act for the same time as before, the particle will have arrived at the other 
end of the major axis. [Art. 825.] [Math. Tripos, I860.] 
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Ex, 8. An elastic string passes through a smooth straight tube whose length 
is the natoral length of the string. It is then polled out eqoally at both ends 
nntil its length is increased by ^2 times its original length. Two equal perfectly 
elastic balls axe attached to the extremities and projected with equal velocities at 
right angles to the string, and so as to impinge on each other. Prove that the 
time of impact is independent of the velocity of projection, and that after impact 
each ball will move in a straight line, assuming that the tension of the string is 
proportional to the extension throughout the motion. [Math. Tripos, 18<M).] 

Ex. 9. A point is moving in an equiangular spiral, its acceleration always 
tending to the pole 8 ; when it arrives at a point P the law of acceleration is 
changed to that of the direct distance, the actual acceleration being unaltered. 
Prove that the point P will now move in an ellipse whose axes make equal 
angles with SP and the tangent to the spiral at P, and that the ratio of these axes 
is tan |a : 1 where a is the angle of the spiral. 

Ex. 10. A series of particles which attract one another with forces vazying 
directly as the masses and distance are under the attraction of a fixed centre of 
force also vaiying directly as the distance; prove that if they are projected in 
parallel directions from points lying on a radius vector passing through the centre 
of force with velocities inversely proportional to their distances firom the centre of 
force, they will at any subsequent time lie on a hyperbola. [Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex, 11. A particle starting from rest at a point A moves under the action of a 
centre of force situated at S whose magnitude is equal to fi . (distance from 8). It 
arrives at A after an interval T and the centre of force is then suddenly transferzed 
to some other point S' without altering its magnitude. If the particle be at a point 
B at the termination of a second interval T equal to the former, prove that the 
straight lines 8S' and AB bisect each other. If at this instant the centre of force 
be suddenly transferred back to its original position 8, prove that at the end of a 
third interval T the particle wUl be at 8\ If at that instant the centre of force 
ceased to act, the particle will describe a path which passes through its original 
position A. 

Ex. 12. If the central force is attractive and proportional to tt'/(ctt + C08^)', 
prove that the orbit is one of the conies given by the equation 

(cu + cos tf)' =a + fr cos 2 (^ + a). [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Putting cii+cos^= IT, the differential equation of the path becomes the same 
as that for a central force varying as the distance l/CT. The solution is therefore 
known to be the form given above. 

Ex, 18. A particle moves under a central force FssfM*{l + k*m*0)'^, Find 
the orbit and interpret the result geometrically. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 14. A smooth horizontal plane revolves with angular velocity w about a 
vertioal axis to a point of which is attached the end of a weightless string, 
extensible according to Hooke's law and of natural length d just sufficient to reach 
the plane. The string is stretched and after passing through a small ring at the 
point where the axis meets the plane is attached to a particle of mass m which 
moves on the plane. Show that, if the mass be initially at rest relative to the 
plane, it will describe on the plane a hypot^cloid generated by the rolling of a 

circle of radius | a {1 - w (nuiX-i)^} on a circle of radius a, where a is the initial 
extension and X the coefficient of elasticity of the string. 

[Math. Tripos, 1887.] 
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The aooelerating teosion is Xrlmd^/ar (say). The path in space is therefore 
an ellipse having a and h^taaj^ii for semi-azes. To find the path relative to the 
rotating plane we apply to the particle a velocity tar transverse to r backwards. If 
p' be the perpendionlar from the centre on the resultant of o and om", we have by 
taking moments abont the centre 

(r* - 2»wp + iA^ p'a = («5p - wr*)*. 

Substituting for x^ and vp their values in elliptio motion we find 

6«(a»-i*) = p'«(a>-6»). 

This is a linear relation between r* and p'^ and the curve will be an epioydoid 
if the radii of the corresponding cirdes are real (Art. 822). To find the radius of 
the fixed cirde, we put j?'=0; this gives the radius r==a. To find the radius 
e of the rolling eixale, we put p'=r, and rr=a+2c; this gives the required value 
of c. If e is negative the curve is a hypoi^eloid. 



Law of the inverse square of ihe distance. 

332. A particle is acted on by a centre offeree situated in the 
origin whose accderoMon is F^fiu^ where m is the reciprocal of ike 
radius vector. It is required to find the possible orbits. 

We have the differential equation (Art. 309) 

d^"*"''"AV""A« ^^^' 

.-. u = ^ 4- il C08(^ — a), 

where A and a are the constants of integration. Comparing this 
with the equation of a conic 

Zi^= 1 + ecos(^-a) (2), 

where I is the semi-latus rectum, we see that the orbit is a conic 
having one focus at the centre offeree. We also have h^^fd. 

Conversely, if the orbit is a conic with the centre of force in 
one focus, the law of force must be the inverse square. To prove 
this, we let (2) be the given equation of the orbit; substituting 
in the left-hand side of equation (1) we find F=fiu\ where fi has 
been written for the constant h^/l. 

333. The Telocity. The relations between the conic and 
the force are more easily deduced fix)m the equation 
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the force being attractive in the standard case, 





where C is the constant of integration. The p and r equation of 
an ellipse having a focus 8 at the origin is 

p^ r a* 

where I = ¥la is the semi-latus rectum. Comparing these equations, 
we have the standard formulae 

We change from the ellipse to the hyperbola by making the 
centre C pass through infinity to the other side of the origin 8, 
we therefore put — a' for a ; also 6* becomes — 6'", the semi-latus 
rectum remaining positive and equal to V^ja', We now have 

A» = M 0=J. .-.t^^^g+l). (B). 

In passing from that branch of the hyperbola which is concave 
to the centre of force to the convex branch, the radius vector r 
changes sign through infinity from positive to negative. Before 
comparing the equation of the orbit with that of the hyperbola 
we should write — / for r in the latter. Also since this branch 
is convex to the origin the force is repulsive and fi is negative, let 
us put iL^ — yJ, Comparing the formulae 

we have 

A'=M^ <?=^. .-.»» = /(- ? + i) (C). 

a \ r a j ^ ' 

In the parabola, a is infinite, and 

A» = ^, (7=0, »» = /*-. (D). 
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All these formulae may be included in the standard form (A) 
of the ellipse if we understand that on the concave branch of the 
hyperbola the major axis is by interpretation negative; on the 
convex branch, the radius vector being made positive, the major 
axis is positive while the semi-latus rectum I and the strength fi 
are negative. 

334. Oonitruction of the orbit. When the velocity V 
and the distance R are known at any point P of the orbit (say, 
the initial position), we may determine the curve in the following 
manner. Let the force be attractive. The orbit is now concave 
to the centre of force and fi is positive. Comparing the formulae 
(A), (B) and (D) and remembering that the velocity Vi firom 
infinity to the initial position is given by V^^ = 2/i/-Bi (Art. 312), 
we see that the orbit is an ellipse, parabola or the concave branch 
of a hyperbola according as the velocity is less than, equal to, or 
greater than tha;t from infinity. We notice that this criterion is 
independent of the angle of projection at P. Let the force be 
repulsive. Since the path is convex to the centre of force the 
orbit is the convex branch of a hyperbola. 

336. Having ascertained the nature of the orbit we have 

next to determine the lengths of the major axis and latus rectum. 

Supposing the ellipse to be the stand£u*d case, we have by (A), 

1 2 F' 

- = P . We notice that the length a is independent of the 

angle of projection. If then particles are projected from the same 
point tvith equal velocities the major axes of the orbits described are 
equal. 

If )8 be the angle of projection (Art. 313) we have p = 22sin/8 
and h=Vp. The constant h and the seroi-latus rectum I are 
therefore found from h = VR sin fi, A* = fd. 

336. The position in space of the major axis may be found in 
various ways. Let Sf be the focus occupied by the centre of force 
and A the extremity of the major axis nearest to S. 

We may find from the analytical equation of the curve 

//r as 1 + e cos 0, 
where is the angle the initial radius yector SP makes with SA. 
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We may also use a geometrical construction. The focus S 
and the tangent PT at P being known, we can draw a straight 
line PH so that SP, PH make equal angles with PT, the direction 
of PH depending on whether the curve is an ellipse or h)rperbola. 
If the point H is then determined so that SP + PH'=^2a, where 
a has been already found, it is clear that H is the empty focus. 
If the curve is a hyperbola, these lengths (as already explained) 
must have their proper signs. The position of the major axis 
is then found by joining S and H, and a being known the 
eccentricity e is equal to SH/2a, 

887. Ex. 1. The initial distance of a particle from the centre of force 
being r, and the initial radial and transverse velocities being V^ and F,, prove 
that the latos rectum 21 and the angle $ which the radius vector r makes 

with the major axis are given by -s = - , tan ^= ..^^ ^, . 

Ex, 2. Prove that there are two directions in which a particle can be projected 
from a given point P with a given velocity F, so that the line of apses may have 
a given direction Sx in space, and find a geometrical construction for these 
directions. 

Since F is given, a is known. With centre P and radius 2a -r describe a 
circle cutting 8x in H, W, The required directions bisect externally the angles 
8PH, SPK, 

Let j3 be either of the angles the direction of projection at P makes with 8P, 
Art. 818. The quadratic giving the two values of tan /3 is 



oot«/3+f2--jcot^cot/5+--l=0, 



where B is the angle P8x, This follows from Ex. 1 by writing Fi = Foob/3, 
F2= F sin j8. The quadratic may also be written in the form 



tan(^+/3) = (^-l^tanj8. 



Ex, 8. Three focal radii 8P, 8Q, SR of an elliptic orbit and the angles 
between them are given. Show that the elliptioity may be found from the equation 
6A=aA', where A is the area PQR, A' the area of a triangle whose sides are 

28Q^ . 8^ sin | Q8R and two similar expressions. [Math. Tripos, 1S93.] 

Let P', Q', R' be the points on the auxiliary circle which correspond to P, Q, R. 
We first find by elementary conies the length of the side Q'R' in terms of SQt SR 
and the contained angle. The result shows that the side Q'JR' is equal to the 
corresponding side of the triangle A' after multiplication by ajb. Since the areas 
of the triangles PQR, P'Q^R* are known to be in the ratio &/a, the result follows 
at once. 

Ex. 4. Two particles P, Q describe the same orbit about a centre of force 0. 
Prove that throughout the motion the area contained by the radii vectores OP, OQ 
is constant. 
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Thence deduce that if a ring of meteors (not attracting each other) deeeribe a 
dosed orbit, the angular distance between consecatiye meteors varies inyersely as 
the square of their distance from O. 

Ex, 5. Two particles P, Q describe adjacent elliptic orbits of small eccentricity 
in equal times, the centre of force being in the focus and the major axes coincident 
in direction. Supposing the particles to be simultaneously at corresponding 
apses, prove that the angle ^ which PQ makes with the line of apses is given by 
cot ^= - 3 cosec 2nt + cot 2fit, and find when ^ is a maximum. 

338. Elements of an orbit. To fix the position in space 
of an elliptic orbit described about a focus we must know the 
values of six constants, called the elements of the orbit. 

These are (1) the angle which the radius vector from the 
given focus to the nearer extremity of the major axis makes with 
some determinate line in the plane of the orbit, the angle being 
measured in the positive direction; (2) the length of the major 
axis ; (3) the eccentricity ; (4) a constant usually called the epoch 
to fix the longitude of the particle at the time t^O. This con- 
stant will be considered later on. 

To determine the plane of the orbit we require two more 
constants. Taking the focus as origin, let some rectangular axes 
be given in position. Let the plane of the orbit intersect the 
plane of ory in the straight line N'SN, This line is called the 
line of nodes, and that node at which the particle passes to the 
positive side of the plane of an/ is called the ascending node. We 
require (5) the angle the radius vector to the ascending node 
makes with the axis of x, and (6) the inclination of the plane of 
the orbit to the plane of xi/. 

339. Point to Point. To project a particle with a given 
velocity V from a given point P so that it shcUl pass through 
another given point Q. 





Let r„ ra be the distances SP, 8Q, The velocity at P being given, 
the major axis 2a is also known from the formula V^ = fil ) . 
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With centres P and Q, describe two circles of radii 2a — rj, 2a — ra; 
these intersect in two points H, H\ Either of these may be the 
empty focus. The three sides of the equal triangles PQH, PQH' 
are therefore known. 

There are two directions of projection which satisfy the given 
conditions. These directions are the bisectors of the supplements 
of the angles SPH, SPH', Let /8, ff be the angles of projection 
at P (measured behind the radius vector SP, see Art. 313), then 
/8 + iS' is equal to the supplement of SPQ, and /8 — /S' is equal to 
the known angle HPQ, 

The range PQ on a given straight line is the greatest possible 

when H, H' coincide and lie on the straight line PQ. We then 

have 

PQ = P JT + QJT = 4a - n - ra . 

This equation requires that the semi-major axis should be one- 
quarter of the perimeter of the triangle SPQ. 

Since two consecutive trajectories whose foci are in the neigh- 
bourhood of PQ intersect in Q, the locus of Q as the range PQ 
turns round P is the envelope of all trajectories from a given point 
P with a given velocity. Since PQ + QS = 4a — r^ tiiis locus is 
another ellipse having its foci at P and S, Each trajectory touches 
the enveloping ellipse in the point where the straight line joining 
P to the empty focus of the trajectory cuts either curve. 

a40. Ex, 1. Prove that the 8emi-major axis a\ the eocentridty e* and the 
Bemi-latos reotum V of the enveloping eUipse are given by 

2a'=4a-r„ e'=j^. P=2a(2a-ri). 

Ex. 2. If the variation of gravity is taken account of and the resistance of 
the air neglected, prove that the least velocity with which a shot could be projected 
from the pole so as to meet the earth's surface at the equator is about 4^ miles per 
second, and that the angle of elevation is 22^''. [OoU. Ex. 1S92.] 

Ex. 3. If a particle when projected from P^ passes through two other points 
P^, Ptt prove that the semi-latus rectum { is given by either of the equalities 

{A = TiAi + r^A^ + r^A^ = ^ir^^ sin a^ sin a, sin a^ , 
where r^, r,, r,, are the distances ^P,, SP^^ SP^; A^, A^, A^ are the areas of the 
triangles P^Pf, PtSPi, PiSP^; a,, a,, a, the angles at the focus S and A is the 
area of the triangle P^PJ?^. Prove also that the eccentricity is given by 

e*(2il)'s2 (A . sec a)^ - 22 (A^A^ sec a^ sec a, cos aj. 

341. Time of describing any arc. The time of describing 
the whole ellipse, usually called the periodic time, can be deduced 
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at once from the formula A^^ht, (Art. 306). Putting -4 = irah 
and A* == fibula, (Art. 332), we find that the periodic time = .- or. 

It appears from this that the period is independent of the 
minor axis and depends only on the strength fi of the centre of 
force and on the length of the major axis. 

If n be the mean angular velocity in the orbit, the mean being 
taken with regard to time, the period is 27r/n. It follows that 

a* 

342. To find the time of describitig any arc AP of an elliptic 
orbit. 

Let S be the focus occupied by the centre of force, AQA' the 
auxiliary circle and QPN an ordinate. If A is the extremity of 
the major axis nearest to S, the angle ASP is called tke true 
anomaly' and is sometimes represented by the letter v, i.e. the 
angle ASP^sv. The angle ACQ is the eccentric angle of P and 
in astronomy is called the eccentric anomxily ; it is usually repre- 
sented by M, i.e. the angle ACQ^u, Thus the true anomaly t; is 
tneasured at the centre of force, the eccentric anomaly u at the 
centre of the orbit. 

When the particle is a planet the extremities A, A' oi the 
major axis are called the perihelion and aphelion ; when the particle 
is the moon the same points are called perigee and apogee. They 
are also called the apses. Art. 314. 

Representing the time of describing the arc AP by t, and the 
mean angular velocity of the particle by n, the product nt is 
called the mean anomaly, and is generally represented by w, i.e. 
m^nt To represent this angle geometrically we let a second 
particle describe a circle, having its centre at S, with a uniform 
motion in the same period as the given particle describes the 
ellipse. The actual angular velocity of this particle is therefore 
n. If A and Q' are its positions at the times ^ == and t^t, the 
angle ASQ = nt. 

The true and mean anomalies are the important angles in the 
theory of elliptic motion. The eccentric anomaly is introduced 
as an auxiliary angle because, by its help, very simple expressions 
can be found for the other two anomalies and for the radius vector. 
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The difference between the true and the mean anomaly^ or 
t; — m, is called the equation of the centre, and is positive from the 
nearer apse to the farther and negative from the farther to the 
nearer. 

Using the geometrical theorem that the ratio of the area ASP 
of the ellipse to the corresponding area ASQ of the circle is 
constant for all positions of P and equal to b/a, we have, if 
A = area ASP, 

A^- (area ^(7Q-area SCQ) 

= s - (a*a — aH sin u). 

Since A = ^kt, h^ » ^fc^/a, W = fi/a\ this gives 

n^ = u — 6 8in u (A). 

We may obtain this relation between u and t without using any figure. Taking 
the focQS 8 for origin, we have 

x'= -ae + aooBu, y'^bsinu, 

Mt=^2dA =x'dy* - y'dxf, 

Sabstituting for af and y' we obtain t in terms of u by an easy integration. 

343. To find the relation between the true and eccentric 
anomalies we notice that C8 = ae, CN = x, SP ^r^a — ex. 

.-. 1 — cos V = 1 + == ^ — , 

a — ex r 

- ae — x (1 — a) (a + a?) 

l + cosv«l =^^ — \ 

a — ex r 

Remembering that x^a cos u, these give at once 



u 
cos^; 



y/%in| = V(l + e?)8in|, y^" cos| = V(l - e) 

V /\-\-e^ u .-., 

•'• **°2"Vl^e^°2 ^^^- 

Eliminating u between (A) and (B) we have 

n^ = 2tan-^{./J:^tan;U.V(l-eO , '^^" . 

lVl + « 2J ^^ ^l4-6cost; 

The expression for the time in terms of the longitude may also be found by 
integration. Since r*d$ldtf^k, we have t=-T l/y -^.t» where /=!/«. But it 
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i8 known that j"^^-^^= -^-^^. tan-(^^ ton|) . By differentiating 
thiB with regard to /, the valae of t follows at onoe. 

Ex. Prove that r j-=^/(an, and r --=««• 

du ^^ ' dt 

844. Ex. 1. Prove that the mean dietanoe of a planet from the sun is a or 
a(l + |«') according as the mean is taken with reference to the longitude or the 
time. [These means axe respectively jrd$l2ir and jrdtIT, where T is the periodic 
time.] 

Ex. 2. Prove that the mean valae of r** with regard to time for a planet is 

Ex. 3. The earth's orbit being regarded as a circle, prove that a comet, 
describing a parabolic orbit in the same plane, cannot remain within the circum- 
ference of the earth's orbit longer than the (2/8r)th part of a year. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 4. A particle is projected from the earth's surface so as to deecrSbe a 
portion of an ellipse whose major axis is 1| times the earth's radius. If the 
direction of projection make an angle of 80° with the vertical, prove that the time 

of flight is } (Sajg)^ {tan~^^6 + s/|} where a is the earth's radius. 

[Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

845. OiUta of amaU eooentvlflltsr. The equations (A) and (B) of Arts. 842, 
848 determine the time of describing any given angle v in an elliptic orbit of any 
eccentricity, the equation (B) giving u when v is known while the equation (A) then 
determines t. The converse problem of finding the polar coordinates r and v 
when t is given is usually called Kepler's problem. One solution by which u and v 
are expressed in terms of t by series arranged in ascending powers of e will be 
presently considered. It is enough here to notice that in a planetary orbit, where 
e is small, the value of u when t is given can be found by successive approxima- 
tion. The value of v then follows from (B) by using the trigonometrical tables. 

840. To solve 0(ii)=u-eBinu-iii=:O by Newton's rule, when m, i.e. nt, is 
given. 

Supposing Ui , 112 to be two successive approximations to the value of u, that 
rule gives 

where m^^Ui-efixLUy. To find a first approximation we notice that u lies 
between m and m^e, the upper or lower sign being taken according as m is 
<«■ or >. We choose some value of u, lying between these limits, which is an 
integer number of minutes so that its trigonometrical functions can be found from 
the tables without interpolation. By Fourier's addition to Newton's rule this first 
approximation should be such that ^ (u) and ip>*' (u) have the same sign. 

Substituting this first approximation for 1^ , the formula gives a second approxi- 
mation. Substituting again this second approximation for u^, we obtain a third, 
and so on. When e is very small the first computed value of the denominator is 
sometimes sufficiently accurate for all the approximations required. See Encke, 
Berliner Astronomisches Jahrlmcht 1888. Gauss, Theoria MoUu &c., translated by 
C. H. Davis. Adams's Collected Works, vol. i. p. 289. 
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Ex. Prove that if we ohoose u^sm+e as the first approzimationi the error of 
the valoe of ii, is of the order «*. 

847. Ex. 1. Leverrier's rule. If terms of the order a^ can be neglected, 
prove 

esinm 1/ esinm \' 

tt=ifi+^ -ii I • 

l~«C08m 2\l~eco8m/ 

Glaiflher remarks that if we replace the third term by - J (e sin m)' (1 - e cos m)" ^ 
the formula is correct when terms of the order ^ are neglected. He also gives a 
series for u correct ap to e^. Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society, 1877. 

Ex. 2. Prove that cot u=cot m - -^t r where 

/(tt-m) 

-^^*>=sinx=^ + g"*°**-*-i""** + fi'^'^+**'- 
Patting u=m+e on the right-hand side of the first eqaation we obtain an 
approximation for cotu whose error is of the order «*. This is Zenger's solation 
of Kepler's problem. He has tabulated the valaes of /(e) for the eight principal 
planets. Some improvements of the method have been suggested by J. C. Adams. 
Both papers are to be found in the Monthly Notices of tJie Astronomical Society, 
1882, vol. ZLU. p. 446| vol. xun. p. 47. 

Ex. 8. Prove the fbllowing graphical solution of Kepler's problem. Construct 
the curve of sines y=rsinx, measure a distance OM=sm along the axis of x and 
draw IfP making the angle PMx equal to cot~^ e. If MP cut the curve in P, the 
abscissa of P is the value of u. 

This method was described by J. C. Adams at the meeting of the B. Association 
in 1849. It is also given by See in the Astronomical Notices, 1895, who also refers 
to Klinkerfues and Dubois. Another graphical solution, using a trochoid, is given 
by Plnmmer, Astronomical Notices, 1895, 1896. 

Ex. 4. The equation u-esinusm has only one real value of u when m 
is given. 

This follows from the graphical construction. If the ordinate MP could cut 
the curve in a second point Q, move the straight line PQ parallel to itself until P 
and Q coincide. We should then have a tangent to the curve making an angle 
tan~^ 1/e with the axis of x. But if e<l this is impossible, for in the curve of 
sines theigreatest value of the angle is 45^ 

Ex. 5. By using Lagrange's theorem we may expand /(v) in a series of 

ascending powers of the eccentricity, the coefficients being ftmctions of m. Prove 

that if the form of the function /(u) be so chosen that the coefficient of e* is zero, 

we obtain the series 

cot u = cot m - e coeec m + i «* sin m + <fto., 

which takes a vexy simple form, when the cubes of e can be neglected. This 

equation is due to Rob. Biyant, Astronomical Notices, 1886. 

Ex. 6. Prove that when e* can be neglected 

sini(u-iii)=iesinm+ie'sin2ni+Ae'sin3m+<frc. [B. Bxyant.] 

Ex. 7. If $' be the longitude of a planet seen from the empty focus and 
measured from an apse, prove that 

^=s nt + i e' sin 2nt + &o., 
the error being of the order e*. It follows that the angular velocity round the 
empty focus is very nearly constant. 

R. D. 15 
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848, We may apply the method of Art, 842 to find the time of deeoribing 
an arc of the concave branch of the hyperbola. Taking the foeoe aa origin the 
equation of a hyperbola may be written 

where u is an auxiliary quantity and / a constant which will be immediately 
chosoi to be the base of the Napierian logarithms; 

Since h^^iii^ja we have, patting fil<^=n*i 

nts -tt + esinhu (A). 

Again, as in Art. 848, we have «=CN=> (/*+/-*); 

•■• "^""^i^a^ •• *^2= v.— i^^'^S <^>' 

where v s z ASP. If we eliminate u, we have 

To find a geometrical interpretation for the anziliary quantity tt, let as 
describe a reotangolar hyperbola having the same major axis and prodnce the 
ordinate NP to cat the rectangular hyperbola in Q. Then tan QCNss tanh tt. 

Ex. A particle describes the convex branch of the hyperbola, and fiss^fif is 
negative. Prove 

nt=tt+e8inhtt, tan j = ^^^ tanh |, 
where vszASP, fifjt^^n^ 

349. The time in a parabolic orbit may be more easily found 
by using the equation r^dd = hdt 

Putting i/r sa 1 + cos v where I is the semi-Iatus rectum, and 
A* = /il, we have 



-i(t»|+itoii'|). 



This formula gives the time t of describing the true anomaly 
v^ASP. 

If c be the radius of the earth's orbit, and p the perihelion 
distance of the particle expressed as a fraction of c, we have 
I s 2pc. To eliminate /i, let T » iirijc^jik be the length of a year. 
Then 

-^.e^p^jtan^+gtan'^f. 
If we write T^ 365*256 this gives t in days. 
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When a formula like this has to be frequently used we 
construct a table to save the continual repetition of the same 
arithmetical work. Let the values of {tan ^v + ^ tan'^t;} be 
<»lculated for values of v from to 180'', with differences for 
interpolation. When p is known for any comet moving in a 
parabolic orbit, the table can be used with equal ease to find the 
time when the true anomaly is given or the true anomaly when 
the time is known. 

360. Euler's theorem. A particle describes a parabola 
under the action of a centre of force in the focfos S, It is required 
to prove that the time of describing an arc PP' is given by 

6 V/^ « (r + r' + A?)* -(r + r'- A?)*, 

where r, r' are the focal distances ofPfP' and k is the chord joining 
P,P'. 

Let X, y\ x\ y be the coordinates of P, P\ then since y' = 4cw?, 

As we wish to make the right-hand side a perfect square, we put 

y + y' = 4atantf, y — y' = 4atan^ (1). 

We shall suppose that in the standard case y is positive and y' 
numerically less than y\ then 6 and ^ are positive, 

.'. A? = 4a tan ^ sec ^ (2). 

Also r + r' = 2a + a? + ^ = 2a(se<i*^ + tan»<^); 

.-. r + r' + A? = 2a (sec ^ + tan <^)»] ^ 
r + r - A? = 2a (sec - tan ^)«J ' 

.-. (r+r' + A?)*-(r + r'-A?)* 

= (2a)* {(sec tf + tan <^)« - (sec tf - tan <^)«} 

= 2 (2a)* {3 + 3 tan'tf + tan»<^} tan ^. 

Drawing the ordinates PN, RN', we see that 

area P8P' = APN-AFN' + SFN' - SPN 

= |(ay-«y) + 4(^"-a)y'-i(^-a)y 

= f a»tan ^ {3 tan'tf + tan»<^ + 3}. 

Since the area PSF-\ht=^\»J{2aii)t the result to be proved 
follows at once. 

15—2 
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The arc PP' gradually increases as JP' moves towards and past 
the apse. The quantity r + r' — k decreases and vanishes when 
the chord passes through the focus. To determine whether the 
radical changes sign we notice that this can happen only when it 
vanishes. We can therefore without loss of generality so move 
the points P, P', that, when the chord crosses the focus, PP' is a 
double ordinate. We then have 

6 ^fit - (2r + 2y)» - (2r - 2y)* = {(2a + y)* ± (2a - y)'l/(2a)». 

Comparing this with the ordinary parabolic expression for twice 
the area ASP it is evident that the last term should change sign 
where y increases past 2a and that the double sign should be a 
minus. The second radical in Euler's equation must he taken 
positively when the angle PSP' is greater than 180"*. 

861. Ex. 1. If the ordinate P'N' cut the parabola again in Q'; prove that 
$f 4> are the acute angles made by the chords PP*^ PQ' with the axis of y. 

Ex, 2. Show that there are two parabolas which can pass through the given 
points P, P', and have the same focas. Show also that in asing Enler's theorem 
to find the time P to P', the second radical has opposite signs in the two paths. 

To find the parabolas we describe two circles, centres P, P' and radii <SP, SP'» 
These circles intersect in S and the two real common tangents are the directrices. 
These tangents intersect on PP* and make equal angles with it on opposite sides. 
The concavities of the parabolas are in opposite directions, and the angles 
described are PSP' and Wf-PSP'. If then one angle is greater than ISO^, the 
other must be less. 

Ex, 8. A parabolic path is described about the focus. Show that the squares 
of the times of describing arcs cut off by focal chords are proportional to the 
cubes of the chords. 



862. Lambert's Theorvm*. If t it the time of describing any arc P'P of an 

ellipse^ and k is the chord of the arc, then 

nt = (0 - sin 0) - (0' - sin 0')> 

where 8ini0=4 y/^^^t_±-, sini»^=t /i^ ^^ J (A). 

Let ti, tf' be the eccentric anomalies of P, P', 

/. &a=a" (cos u - cos t*')a+ a* (1 - ^) (sin u - sin «')» 

=4a«sin«4(tt-t«'){l-«'oo8»4(u + ii')} (1). 

* This proof of Lambert's theorem is due to J. G. Adams, British Association 
Report, 1877, or Collected Works, p. 410. He also gives the corresponding theorem 
for the hyperbola, using hyperbolic sines. In the Astronomical Notices, vol. zxiz., 
1869, Cayley gives a discussion of the signs of the angles 0, 0'. The theorem for 
the parabola was discovered by Euler {Miscell, Berolin, t. vu.), but the extension 
to the other conic sections is due to Lambert. 
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r +7^=20 - a« 008 u > a« 008 tt' 

=2a{l-eco8i(i»+«')oo8j(tt-tt')} (2), 

fUssu-u'-e (sin u-siau') 
=t«-u'-2eoo8i(tt+tf')8mi(u-u') (8). 

Henoe we see that if a, and therefore also n, are given, then r+f^, k^ and t are 
fonotions of the two qaantitiea u - u\ and e oos |^ (tt + tt'). Let 

u-u'=2a, e 008 i(tt+tf')= 008/9 (4). 

.'. &=s2asinaBin/9 (5), 

r+r' + lk=2a{l-0O8(i9 + o)} (6), 

r+f'-lk=2a{l-oo80S-tt)} (7), 

iit= 2a -2 sin a 008/9 (8). 

If we pnt p+a=4>y /3-a=0', the equations (6) and (7) lead to the expressionB 
for sin (0, sin (0' given above, while (8) when put into the fonn 

nt= {/3+a - Bin(/3+o)} - {/3- o - sin (^- o)} 
gives at onoe the required value of nt» 

868. Let us trace the values of 0, 0' as the point P travels round the ellipse 
in the positive direction beginning at a fixed point P'. We suppose that u increases 
from u' to 2ir+u'. 

The positive sign has been given to the square root k. Since k can vanish 
only when P coincides with P', and a begins positively, we see that both a and /9 
lie between and v for all positions of P. The latter is also restricted to lie 
between cos^^e and ir-cos~~^e. 

We have by differentiating (4) 

d0 =(2/3+<2a=: i<2tt{l+«oo8ec/9sin|^(i«+u')}, 
d0'=d/3-da= -^du {l-eoo8eo/9sini(tt+u')}. 

Since sin'/9=«3 8in>i(u-)-tt') + l^~«'i <u^d e'<l, it follows that d^ is always 
positive and d4f>' always negative. If /90 be the least value of p which satisfies 
eos/9=eooBu', ^ continually increases from Pq to 2ir~/9o and 0' decreases from 
ft to -ft. 

When 0=ir, r+r' + fc=:4a, and the chord P'P passes through the empty 
focus H. Let it cut the ellipse in Q. It follows that is less or greater than w 
according as P lies in the arc P'Q or QP*, 

When 0'sO, r+r'-fcsO, and the chord FP passes through the centre of 
force 8. Let it out the ellipse in R, Then ^' is positive or negative according as 
P lies in the arc P'R or RF. 

The values of 0, 0' are determined by the radicals (A). Eaoh of these gives more 
than one value of the angle, thus may be greater or less than w and ^* may be 
positive or negative. This ambiguity disappears (as explained above) when the 
position of P on the ellipse is known. Thus sin and sin 0' have the same sign 
when the two fod are on the same side of the chord PP' and opposite signs when 
the chord passes between the foci« 

864. Ex* 1. Prove that the time t of describing an aro P*P of a hyperbola is 
given by 

t ^^=-0+0'+8inh0-Bxnh0', 
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where sinh^s *. / . • 8inh?-= *. / , 

and k is the chord of the arc. [Adams.] 

Ex, 2. The length of the major axis being given, two ellipses can be drawn 
through the given points P, P* and having one focus at the centre of force. 
Prove that the times of describing these arcs, as given by Lambert's theorem, are 
in general oneqnal. 

To find the ellipses we describe two circles with the centres at P, P' and the 
radii equal to 2a - 5P, and 2a - SP'. These intersect in two points If , H\ either 
of which may be the empty focus, and these lie on opposite sides of the chord PP^^ 



BBS, Two c en tr — of flsree. Ex. 1. An ellipse is described under the 
action of two centres of force, one in each focus. If these forces are Fi (r|) and 

F^ (r,), prove that -5 ;r- (rj*Fi)=— , -r- (r,V,). If one force follow the Newtoniaa 

Tj ari Tj or, 

law, prove that the other must do so also. 

These results follow from the normal and tangential resolutions. 

Ex. 2. A particle describes an elliptic orbit under the influence of two equal 
forces, one directed to each focus. Show that the force varies inversely as the 
product of the distances of the particle from the foci. [Ck>ll. Ex.] 

Ex, S. A particle describes an ellipse under two forces tending to the fod, 
which are one to another at any point inversely as the focal distances ; prove that 
the velocity varies as the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent, and that 
the periodic time is w {a^+h^jkab, ka^ kb being the velocities at the extremities of 
the axes. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex, 4. A particle describes an ellipse under the simultaneous action of two 
centres of force situated in the two foci and each varying as (distance)'*. Prove 
that the relation between the time and the eccentric anomaly is 

\dt) '*a»(l-«<>osu)»'*"a»(l + «ooBtt)«* 

[Cayley, Math, Menenger^ 1871.] 

The inverse cube ai\d the inverse n^ powers of the distance. 

366. The law of the inverse cube. A particle projected 
in any given manner describes an orbit about a centre offeree whose 
attraction varies as the inverse cube of the distance. It is required 
to find the motion*. 

* The orbits when the force F=fiu^ were first completely discussed by Cotes in 
the Harmonia Menturarum (1722) and the curves have consequently been called 
Cotes' spirals. The motion for F=fiu^ when the velocity is equal to that from 
infinity is generally given in treatises on this subject. The paths for several other 
laws of force are considered by Legendre (ThSorie de$ Fonetion$ Elliptiquest 1825), 
and by Stader (Crelle, 1852) ; see also Cayley's Report to the Briti$h Asiodation, 
1868. Some special paths when F=fiu\ for integer values of n from n=:4 to 
n=9, are discussed by Greenhill {Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, 1888), 
one case when n=:5, being given in Tait and Steele's Dynamia. 
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Let attraction be taken as the standard ease and let the 
accelerating force be F^iiu\ We have 

d?u _ -^ _ A* 



+ 



The solution depends on the sign of the coefficient of u. Let V 
be the velocity of the particle at 4ny point of its path (say the 
point of projection), fi the angle and R the distance of projection, 
then A =:FiJ sin )8; (Art. 313). Let Fi be the velocity from in- 
finity, then Fi* = /i/^. It follows that A* is > or < /i according 
as Fsin)8 is > or < Fi; i.e. the coefficient of w is positive or 
negative according as the transverse velocity at any point is 
greater or less than the velocity from infinity. If the force is 
repulsive the coefficient is always positive. 

Case 1. Let A*>/i, we put 1— /i/A'=n*, then n<l or >1 

according as the force is attractive or repulsive. The equation of 

the path is (Art. 119) 

u — a cos w (tf — a). 

The curve consists of a series of branches tending to asymptotes, 
each of which makes an angle irjn with the next. 

When the curve is given the motion may be deduced fit)m the 
following relations (Art. 306), 

Also by integrating dBjdt — hu\ and putting a == 1/6, we find that 
the time of describing the angle tf = a to tf , i.e. r = 6 to r, is given by 

tann(tf-a) = -j, , r»-6«=— — . 

367. Case 2. Let /« be positive and > h\ we put 1 — /*/A* = — n\ 
The equation of the path is then u — Ae^-^Ber^. The values 
of the constants A, B are to be deduced from the initial values of 
u and du/dO, Two cases therefore arise, according as A and B 
have the same or opposite signs. In the former case, u cannot 
vanish and therefore the orbit has no branches which go to in- 
finity; in the latter case there is an asymptote. If we write 
^ SB ^j + a and choose a so that A^ » if Ber^^ we may reduce 
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the equation to one of the three standard forms 



where 2na = log (± B/A), a « 2V(± AB), the upper or lower signs 
being taken according as A, B have the same or opposite signs. 





The third case occurs when B = 0] the orbit is then the equi- 
angular spiral already considered in Art. 319. 

When the curve is given the motion may be deduced from the 
following relations 



A« = 



v» = /i^: 



aW 



u^y 



6»Tr» 



-(t*")". 



l + n«' " '^V 1 + w' 
where C is determined by making t vanish when r has its initial 
value and b » 1/cu 

When A and B have the same sign the two branches beginning 
at the point 0i s 0, i.e. ^ s a, wind symmetrically round the origin 
in opposite directiona When A and B have opposite signs the 
two branches begin at opposite ends of an asymptote, whose 
distance from the origin is y = 1/an, and then wind round the 
origin. As the particle approaches the centre of force, the convo- 
lutions of either branch become more and more nearly those of 
an equiangular spiral whose angle is given by cot fl>^±n, the 
upper or lower sign being taken according as ^ = ± x . The 
particle arrives at the pole with an infinite velocity at the end 
of a finite time. 

358. Case 3. Let /« be positive and = h\ The orbit is 

t^»a(tf — a). 
When the path is known the motion is given by 

h^^fi, t^ = /i(ti« + a«), tijfjk^br, 
where t is the time fix)m a distance r to the centre of force and 
b « l/o. We notice that the radial velocity is constant. 
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Beginning at the opposite extremities of an asymptote the 
two branches wind round the origin and ultimately when s ± oo 
cut the radius vector at right angles. If OZ is drawn perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector OP to meet the tangent at P in Z, 
we may show that OZ is constant and equal to l/o. 

9S9. Ex, The motion for a force Fs=f{u) being known, show how to deduce 
that for a force F=f (u) +/m* and giTe a geometrical interpretation. [Newton.] 

The differential equations are 






These may be reduced to the forms used when F^f{u) by writing ce^e\ 
cA=fc', where c«=1-mM«. 

To construct the path u =0 (eO), when u^^($) is known, we make the axis of x 
togetiier with the latter curve revolve round the centre of force with an angular 
velocity dtaldt, where e$^0-ta. The axis of x therefore advances or regredes 
according as e is less or greater than unity. 



80O. Law of the in^mae nth power. It u required to find the path of a 
particle when the central force F=:nu\ See Art. 820. We have 

dhi _ -^ _ M » fl 



'"'-^'{{^y^-j-A-'-'^'^ <^>' 



except when n=l, for then the right-hand side takes a logarithmic form. 

The integration of this equation can be reduced to elementary forms when 
C=:0; this requires that n>l for otherwise v* would be negative. The equation 
then shows that at every point of the orbit the velocity is equal to that from infinity, 
Art. 812. 

If r be the velocity, R and p the distance and angle of projection, we have 

^*=^l (i)""'' *=ra«n/J (2). 

Representing j^j ^^ _ J J = ^^ by c-^, we have 

** -^de (8), 



uV{(ctt)*-»-l} 

where the upper or lower sign is to be taken according as dujdS is initially negative 
or positive, Le. according as the angle fi is acute or obtuse. 

To integrate this put eus^af^ where /c is to be chosen to suit our convenience. 
Taking the logarithmic differential we find dulu^Kdxjx, and the integral equation 
(8) becomes 

= 709. 



«^(«* <"■*>-!) 
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We now see that if we pat jr (n - 8) = - 2 the integration can be effected at once, 
but this supposition is impossible if n=:S. We find 

K COS"* «= ± (^ - o), •■•(") =^8—^ {$ - a). 
ConTersely, when the path is given, we have 

It appears that the orbit takes different forms according as n> or <8. In the 
former case the curve has a series of loops with the origin for the common node 
and rsc for the maximum radius vector. In the latter case the curve has infinite 
branches, and r=e for the minimum radius vector. 

80 1. If the force is repulsive, we write F= -fA'u\ We then have 

If C=0, we must have n<l. The velocity at every point it equal to that from 
rett at the centre of force. Proceeding as before, we have 

= C08— 5-(d-o). 



© 



2 



aoa. Ex, The law of attraction being F=fiu*, show that the time t of 
describing a loop is 

V2i^i)>+^=JV^' 2-^ ^^^irrsn?)' 

where the limits are 9=0 to ir/(n - 8) and 2 (n - 8) psn + 1, (n - 8) ^ = (n - 1). The 
integrations can be effected when n - 8 = :t 4/i and q-^p^^i where t is any integer. 

aea. Bwamplw. Ex, 1. Prove the following geometrical properties of the 
curve (r/c)"*= cosing (Art. 



m 

2 -^ c"* \c/ m + 1 

where is the angle the radius vector makes with the tangent, and r', 9' are the 

coordinates of a point on the pedal curve. 

in - 1) A' 
Since equation (1) of Art. 860 becomes t^^- — ^-^ — r*^^ when CsO, the 

second of these geometrical results enables us to write down the equation of the 
required path and thus to avoid the integration of (8). 

Ex, 2. A perpendicular OF is drawn from the origin on the tangent at P 
to the lemniscate 7^= a' cos IB, If the locus of Y be described by a particle under 
the action of a central force tending to 0, prove that this force varies inversely as 
Oy"'». [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex, 8. A particle is describing the curve (r/c)"*=:cosiit9 under the action of 
the central force F^ftu^, where m=i(n-3). Prove that, if the velocity at the 
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point ^=sa is snddenly inoreaaed in the ratio 1 to I+7 where 7 is very small, the 
snbseqaent path is 

(r/e)"*s:cos mO{l-m^ (00s m$)^}, 

1+1 jfl 

(00s m$) *» eotmg y ficotimd) ^d$ 

(sin m$) ^"""^ ■'"wT" ■*" ^ J (sin m(?)« ' 

(cos ma) "» 

where the limits are 0=0 to a. 

i_ 
Sabstitate r/c= (cos in^*>»+ 1, in the differential equation of the path, Art. 809^ 
and neglect the squares of ^. 

8e4. TIM In^rerae fifth power. The equation (1), Art. 360, has the form 



( 



as) =2«i»*-«'+jr« w- 



This can be reduced to elliptic integrals as explained in Cayley's Elliptic 
FunctiarUt Art. 400, or Greenhill, The EUiptie Functions, Art. 70. 

The integration can be effected in two cases : (1) when velocity of projection is 
equal to that from infinity, and (2) when the initial conditions are such that 
h'^^2fiC» In the latter case the right-hand side of (1) is a perfect square. 

Ex. 1. Prove that the integration when h*=2fjLC leads to the curves 
tanh(0/,^2) =r/c or cjvt which have a common asymptotic circle r^e where 
e=,Jfilh, Prove also that the velocity V of projection is given (Art. 818) by 

F«8in*/8=2K'*{l±>/(l-sin*/8)}, 

where V is the velocify from rest at infinity, and the upper or lower sign is to be 
taken according as the path is outside or inside the asymptotic circle. 

Ex, 2. Prove that, if the central force Fss/afi, the inverse of any path with 
regard to the origin is another possible path provided the total energy of the 
motion exceed the potential energy at infinity by a positive constant E reckoned 
per unit mass and also that for the two paths Eh'*=iE'h^. 

Prove that when fc*>4|i£>0 the path is of the form r=a sn (•K'--7Ti — p:) 

modulus k or the inverse form. [Math. Tripos, 1894.] 

According to the notation of Art. 818, 2£ = C. 



aea. The in^rene JMnrth power. The equation (1) of Art. 860 is 

/dM\« 2m / , 8fc» . 8C\ 

This cubic can always be written in the form 

(sy =8-j^ <»+<•> ("•+^»+*)' 

and the integration can be reduced to forms similar to those in Art 864 by writing 

The integration can be effected when the initial conditions are such that 
A* r= 8/a'C In this case the right-hand side has the factor (u - ^Vm)'. 

■ 

Ex. Show that the integration leads to the curves u= ^ -t — ^| • the upper 

signs being taken together and the lower together. These curves have a common 
asymptotic drde r=r.u/M, one curve being within and the other outside. 
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aee. Othw pewwa. Ex, If the foioe F=fM^t and the initial oonditions 
are such that 2h^=SC,Jti, prove that the equation (1) of Art. 860 takes the form 

where b*=shl,Jfju Thenoe deduce the integrals ^^ = — . /^ , having a common 

asymptotic circle. The Lemniscate can also be described under this law of force, if 
the velocity is equal to that from infinity; Arts. 820, 860. 

367. Nearly circular orbits. To find the motion approxi- 
matelj/, when the central force F=fiu^ and the orbit ia nearly 
circular. 

Beginning as in Art. 360 with the equation 

we put t£ = c(l+«) where c is some constant to be presently 
chosen but subject to the condition that ^ is to be a small 
fraction. We thus find 

d^x _ fid 

We see now that the right-hand side of the equation will be 
simplified if we choose c so that the constant term is zero, i.e. we 
put A" = fic^^K The equation then becomes 



^r{l4-(n-2).+ <--%<'--^) ^-H&c.}(2). 



^+a? = (w-2)a? + H^-2)(7i-3)a^+&c (3). 

As a first approximation, we assume 

a? = Jf cos(ptf + a) (4), 

where if is a small quantity. Substituting and rejecting the 
squares of if we find 

(l-p»)ifcos(p^ + a) = (n-2)ilfcos(ptf + a) (5). 

The differential equation is therefore satisfied to the first order, 

if we put p* = 3 — w. In this case we have as the equation of the 

path 

u^c {I + M coB{pd + a)} (6). 

I{ n<3, the equation (6) represents a real first approximate 
solution of the differential equation (1). We notice that the 
particle oscillates between the two circles w = c(l+if) and 
w = c (1 — M). The meaning of the constant c is now apparent ; 
geometrically, 1/c is the harmonic mean of the radii of the bound- 
ing circles; d3niamically, l/o is the radius of that circle which 
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would be described about the centre of force with the given 
angular momentum h. 

The positions of the apses are found by equating du/d0 to 
zero. This gives p0 + a=: iir, the angle at the centre of force 
between two successive apses is therefore v/p. 

If w > 3, the value of |> is imaginary, and the trigonometrical 
expression takes a real exponential form, Art. 120. The quantity 
X therefore becomes large when increases, and the particle, 
instead of remaining in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
circumference of the circle, deviates widely from it on one side 
or the other. As the square of x has been neglected the expo- 
nential form of (6) only gives the initial stage of the motion and 
ceases to be correct when x has become so large that its square 
cannot be neglected. It follows from this that the motion of a 
particle in a circle about a centre of force in the centre is unstable 
ifn>3. 

aea. Ex, if the law of force is Fs:u^f{u), and the orbit is nearly circular, 
prove that a first approximation to the path is 

u=c{l+MQOB{p$+a)}, p»=l^^£^. 

Thence it follows that the apiidal angle i$ independerU of the mean reciprocal 
radius, viz. c, only when F^fiu^, i.e., when the law of force U $ome power of the 
distance. 



The solution (6) is in any case only a 
first approximation to the motion, and it may happen that, when we proceed to a 
second or third approximation, the value of p is altered by terms which contain M 
as a factor. Besides this, we shall have x expressed in a series of several trigono- 
metrical terms whose general form is J^Tcos {q$+P)t where N contains the square or 
cube of If as a fiMstor together with some divisor k introduced by the integration. 
Arts. 189, 808. 

Representing the corrected value of p by p+A, the error in p$+a, i.e. 6 A, 
increases by 2irA after each successive revolution of the particle round the centre 
of force. The expression (6) will therefore cease to be even a first approximation 
as soon as $A has become too large to be neglected. On the other hand the 
additional term to the value of u may be comparatively unimportant. The 
magnitude of the specimen term is never greater than N and, unless k is also 
small, we can generally neglect such terms. 

In proceeding to a higher approximation we should first seek for those terms in 
the differential equation which contain cos (p$+a) ; these being added to the terms 
of the same form in equation (5) wiU modify the first approximate value of p. 

We should also enquire if any term in the differential equation acquires by 
integration a small divisor jc and thus becomes comparatively large in the solution. 
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870. To obtain a aeoond approximation we subBtitute the first approximation 
(6) in the 9maU terms of the differential eqaatioo (8). Writing (8), for brevify, 
in the form 

^=(»-8) {« + /Sx«+7a»+...} (7). 

where /9= ( (fi - 2), 7s} (n - 2) (n - 4), Ac,, we find after rejecting the cabes of M 

g=(n-8){* + 4/3Af»(l+oosS!ptf)} (8). 

where p$ has been written for pB-^a for the sake of brevity. This equation shows 
(Art. 808) that the second approximate valoe of x has the form 

x=Mco8p$+M^{0 + Aco62pe) (9), 

where G and A are two constants whose valaes may be found by substitution, and 
p has the same value as before. 

To obtain a third approximation, we retain the term 72* in (7) and assume 

a:=lfco8pd+3f»(G+iloo8 2p^+3f»^oos8p^ (10). 

To find the values of p, O, A and B we substitute in (7), express all the powers 
of the trigonometrioal functions in multiple angles and neglect all terms of the 
order M^, Equating the coefficients of cosp^, coB2p0, cosSptf and the constants 
on each side, we find 

-Mp^={n-S){M+2M*Gp+M*Ap+iM^], 

- 4MY^ = (n - 8) {M^A +iM*p}, 

■'9MYB = (n-d){M*B+M^Ap+iM^\, 

Solving these equations, and remembering that p' differs from 8 ~ n by terms 
^f the order If', we find 

G=-J(n-2). J=A(n-2), B=i^(«-2)(n-8), 

p«=(8-n){l-A(n-2)(n + l)JP} (11). 

The three first are correct when M^ is neglected and the last when M^ is neglected. 
We notice that up to and including the third order of approximation the terms 
-G, A, B in equation (10) do not contain any small denominators, so that if if be 
small enough all these terms may be neglected. The motion is then represented 
very nearly by 

tt=c{l + Mcos(pd+o)} (12), 

p=V(8-n){l-A(«-2)(n+l)Af2} (18), 

and this approximation holds until 6 gets so large that M*$ cannot be neglected. 
We notice also that the additional term in the value ofp va/niehee only when the law 
of force u either the inverse square or the direct distance. 



Disturbed Elliptic Motion, 

371. ImpuliiTe diiturbance. When a particle is describing 
an orbit about a centre of force it may happen that at some 
particular point of that orbit the particle receives an impulse 
and begins to describe another orbit. We have to determine 
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how the new orbit differs from the old, for example how the 
major axis has been changed in position and magnitude, and in 
general to express the elements of the new orbit in terms of 
those of the undisturbed orbit. 

Let the unaccented letters a, e, I, &c represent the elements 
of the undisturbed orbit, while the accented letters a', e^, I', &c. 
represent corresponding quantities for the new. We first express 
the velocity v and the angle fi at the given point of the orbit in 
terms of the undisturbed elements. Thus v and 13 are given by 

«. = ;*(?-l). 8m^ = ^=^ (1). 

'^\r a) r vr ^ ^ 

when the undisturbed orbit is an ellipse described about the focus. 

We next consider the circumstances of the blow. Let m be 
the mass of the particle, mB the blow. The particle, after the 
impulse is concluded, is animated with the velocity B in the 
given direction of the blow, together with the velocity v along 
the tangent to the original path. Compounding these the particle 
has a resultant velocity t/ and is moving in a known direction. 
Since the position of the radius vector is not changed by the 
blow we may conveniently refer the changes of motion to that 
line. If P, Q are the components of B along and perpendicular 
to the radius vector and fi^ is the angle the direction of motion 
makes with the radius vector, we have 

v' COSTS' = t; cos )8 + P, t/sin)8' = t;sin)8 + Q (2). 

Having now obtained v\ 13', the formulas (1), writing accented 
letters for the old elements, determine the new semi-major axis a' 
and the new semi-latus rectum l\ The position in space of the 
major axis follows from Art. 336. 

372. We may sometimes advantageously replace the second 
of the equations (1) by another formula. We notice that mh is 
the moment of the momentum of the particle about the centre 
of force. Since just after the impulse the velocity v is the 
resultant of v and B, the moment of v' is equal to that of v together 
tvUh the moment of B. Hence 

h'^h + Bq (3), 

where q is the perpendicular on the line of action of the blow. 
Since A' =» f^l, when the law of force follows the Newtonian law. 
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this equation leads to 

^V^^l + Bqj.Jii (4). 

Thus the change in the latus rectum is very easily found. 

As a corollary, we may notice that when the blow acts along 
the radius vector^ the angular momentum mh and therefore the 
latus rectum of the orbit are uncha/nged. We also observe that if 
the magnitude of the attracting force or its law of action were 
abruptly changed, the value of h is unaltered. 

878. Ex. 1. Two particles, describing orbits aboat the same centre of force, 
impinge on each other. Prove 

mihi + mji^ = ''h^i + ^^> 
where m^^, mji^; fRiV* ^^4^' '^^ Hneir angular momenta before and after impact. 

Ex, 2. A particle P of anit mass is describing an ellipse aboat the focns S, 
A cirde is described to toach the normal to the conic at P whose radios PC 
represents the velocity at P in direction and magnitude. Prove that if the particle 
is acted on by an impulse represented in direction and magnitude by any chord MP 
of the circle, the length of the major axis is unaltered by the blow. 

Since B=2t;cos 9, the velocity in the direction of the blow is simply reversed. 
Hence v'=i7 and a'=a by Art. 395. 

874. If the direction of the blow does not lie in the plane of motion, the 
plane of the new orbit is also changed. For the sake of the perspective, let the 
radius vector SP be the axis of x and let the plane of xy be the plane of the old 
orbit ; then v cos /3, v sin /3 are the components of velocity parallel to the axes of 
X and y. Let the components of the blow be mXt mY^ mZ ; then just after the 
blow is concluded the components of velocity parallel to the axes are voos/S+JT, 
V sin p+Yt and Z. The inclination i of the planes of the two orbits is therefore 

ffiven by tan i= — ; — ji — =?. The partide begins to move in its new orbit with a 
^ ' vemfi + Y 

velocity v' in a direction making an angle jS' with the radius vector SP given by 

i;'co8/3'=t;oofl/S+X, (i;'8in/3')«=(rsm/S+r)«+Z«. 
The problem is now reduced to the case already considered. 

If mhf is the angular momentum in the new orbit, its components about the 
axes of X, y , 2 are 0, - mh' sin t, mh* cos t. Hence 

A' cosi=;i+ Yr, h*smi=Zr, 
where r=SP, 

876. Bzmmptofl. Ex, 1. A particle is describing a given ellipse about a 
centre of force in the focus, and when at the farther apse A\ its velocity is suddenly 
increased in the ratio 1 : n. Find the changes in the elements. 

The direction of motion is unaltered by the blow and since this direction is at 
right angles to the radius vector from the centre of force, the point A' is onb of the 
apses of the new orbit. 

Let a, e; a\ e' be the semi-major axes and eccentricities of the orbits. Then 
since SA' is unaltered in length 

r=a'(l + «')=a(l + e) (1). 
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We have here ehosen as the standard figure for the new orbit an ellipse having A' 
for the fturther apse. A negative value of the ecoentridty tl therefore means that 
A* is the nearer apse. 

Also sinoe 17'= nv, we have 

'('-j)=-'0-=) »• 

where a* must be regarded as negative if the new orbit is a hyperbola. Art. 388. 
From these equations we find 

a = 2-n«(l-«) - «'=l-'»'a-«)- 
The point A' is therefore the farther or nearer apse aooording as n'(l-«) 
is < or > 1 ; if equal to unity the new orbit is a cirole, if equal to - 1, a parabola. 
The new orbit is an ellipse or hyperbola aooording as n' (1 - «) < or > 2. 

Ex, 2. A particle describes an ellipse under a foroe tending to a focus. On 
arriving at the extremity of the minor axis, the foroe has its law changed, so that 
it varies as the distance, the magnitude at that point remaining the same. Prove 
that the periodic time is unaltered and that the sum of the new axes is to their 
difference as the sum of the old axes to the distance between the focL 

[Math. Tripos, 1860.] 

By Art. 825 the new orbit is an ellipse having the centre of force B in the 
centre. Let the new law of force be \i!r. 
Then when r^a^ the forces are equal, hence 

fi'as:ifila* (1). 

Measure a length 8D parallel to the 
direction of motion at B, such that the 
velocity v at B is y/n'.SD, Then SD is 
the semi-conjugate of SB in the new orbit. 
Equating the velocities at B in the old and 
new orbits, we have when rssa 




ihi)-'-- 



SD*, 



SD=a 



(2). 



The conjugates SB, SD are equal diameters, the major and minor axes are 
therefore the internal and external bisectors of the angle BSD. Bepresenting the 
semi-axes by a', V, we have 

a'«+6'«=5B«+5D"=2a», a'V^SB .SDsinBSD=ah (8). 

The internal bisector of the angle BSD is clearly the major axis. 

If the change in the velocity had been made at any point of the ellipse, we 
proceed in the same way. By drawing SD parallel to the direction of motion we 
arrive at the known problem in conies, given two conjugate diameters in position 
and magnitude, construct the ellipse. 

The periodic times in the two orbits are respectively 2vlijfi' and 2ir,Ja^lfi. 
The equality of these follows from the equation (1). The rest of the question 
follows from (8). 

Ex, *8. A particle is describing an ellipse under a force fijt^ to a focus : when 
the particle is at the extremity of the latus rectum through the focus this centre 
of force is removed and is replaced by a force fiY at the centre of the ellipse. 
Prove that if the particle continne to describe the same ellipse fjL'b^=fM, 

[Coll. Exam. 1896.) 

B. D. 16 
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Ex, 4. A planet moving round the snn in an ellipse teoeives at a point of its 
orbit a sadden velocity in the direction of the normal outwards which transforms 
the orbit into a parabola, prove that this added velocity is the same for all points 
of the orbit, and if it be added at the end of the minor axis, the axis of the 
parabola will make with the major axis of the ellipse an angle whose sine is equal 
to the eccentricity. [Coll. Exam. 1892.] 

Ex, 5. A particle describes a given ellipse about a centre of force of given 
intensity in the focus 8, Supposing the particle to start from the further extremity 
of the major axis, find the time T of arriving at the extremity of the minor axis. 
At the end of this time the centre of force is transferred without altering its 
intensity from 8 to the other focus H, and the particle moves for a second interval 
T equal to the former under the influence of the central force in H, Find the 
position of the particle, and show that, if the centre of force were then transferred 
back to its original position, the particle would begin to describe an ellipse whose 
eccentricity is (Se - e*)/(l + e). [Math. Tripos, 1693.] 

Ex, 6. A body is describing an ellipse round a force in its focus S, and HZ is 
the perpendicular on the tangent to the path from the other focus H. When the 
body is at its mean distance the intensity of the force is doubled, show that SZ is 
the new line of apses. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 7. A particle describes a circle of radius c about a centre of force situated 
at a point on the circumference. When P is at the distance of a quadrant from 
O, the force without altering its instantaneous magnitude begins to vary as the 
inverse square. Prove that the semi-axes of the new orbit are |c^2 and iC/^S. 

Ex. 8. Two inelastic particles of masses fitj, nt,, describing ellipses in the 
same plane impinge on each other at a distance r from the centre of force. If 
Oi* ^» ^* ^> <^>^ ^^^ semi-major axes and semi-latera recta before impact, prove 
that in tiie ellipse described after impact 

(mi + wij) ^ = WiZi* -I- wij/j* 

(«ii+«%)(2r-l-J) =iih(2r-Ii-JJ +m,(2r-la-^) . 

Ex. 9. A planet, mass Jf, revolving in a circular orbit of radius a, is struck 
by a comet, mass m, approaching its perihelion; the directions of motion of the 
comet and planet being inclined at an angle of 60°. The bodies coalesce and 

proceed to describe an ellipse whose semi-major axis is -..^1 .. j !^ — r-. Prove 

that the original orbit of the comet was a parabola; and if the ratio of m to If is 

small, show that the eccentricity of the new orbit is (7) -4i^2)^(m/ilf). 

[CoU. Ex. 1895.] 

376. ContinuouB forces. We may apply the method of 
Art. 371 to find the effects of continuous forces on the pcuiicle. 
Let/, g be the tangential and normal accelerating components of 
any disturbing force, the first being taken positively when in- 
creasing the velocity and the second when acting inwards. 

We divide the time into intervals each equal to Bt and consider 
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the effect of the forces on the elements of the ellipse at the end 
of each interval. We treat the forces, in Newton's manner, as 
small impulses generating velocities /S^ and gBt along the tangent 
and normal respectively. The effect of the tangential force is 
to increase the velocity at any point P from v. to v + Sv, where 
Bv ^fBty the direction of motion not being altered. To find the 
effect of the normal force we observe that afber the interval it 
the particle has a velocity git along the normal, while the velocity 
V along the tangent is not altered. The direction of motion has 
therefore been turned round through an angle i^^gitjv. 

If the disturbing force were now to cease to act, the particle 
would move in a conic whose elements could be deduced from 
these two facts, (1) the velocity at P is changed to v + St;, (2) the 
angle of projection is fi-h-ifi. The conic which the particle would 
describe if at any instant the disturbing forces were to cease to act 
is called the instantaneous conic at that instant 

377. To find the effect on the major axis, we use the formula 

"-"{l-D- • <'^ 

Since v is increased to t; + iv, we see by simple differentiation 

2t;&; = ^&i, .-. 8a = ^^'^/S« (2). 

I* fA 

In differentiating the formula for v* we are not to suppose that 9o repxeaents 
the whole change of the velocity in the time 8t. The particle moves along the 
ellipse and experiences a change of velocity dv in the time dt given by 

vdv= -^dr (S). 

Taking dt=dt, the change of velocity in the time dt is Sv+dOtike part Sv being 
due to the disturbing forces and the part do to the action of the central force. 

378. To find the changes in the eccentricity and line of apses. 
We may effect this by differentiating the formulsB 

i«a(l-e»), A> = /xZ, - = l + ecosd (4). 

Since nih is the angular momentum, the increase of mh, viz. 
mSh, is equal to the moment of the disturbing forces about the 
origin (Art. 372). Let fi be the angle the direction of motion at 
P makes with the radius vector, 



il 
•*• i V/* -77 = SA=/r sin )8+5fr cos )8. 
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We deduce from equations (4) 



Bl 



and the values of Be and BO follow at once. 

879. Henohel has saggested a geometrical method of finding the changes of 
the eccentricity and the line of apses in his OutUnes of Astronomy*. He considers 
the e£Fect of the disturbing forces/, g on the position of the empty focus. 

The effect of the tangential force / is to alter the velocity v and therefore to 
alter a. Since ;SP+PH=:2a, the empty focus H is moved, during each interval 
dt, along the straight line PH a distance HH'=2da, where da is given by (2). 

The effect of the normal force ^ is to turn the tangent at P through an angle 
Spssgdtiv, Since SP, HP make equal angles with the tangent, the empty focus H 
is moved perpendicularly to PH, a distance ffH"=:2P£r. 90. 

X 




Y 

Consider first the tangential force/, we have SH = 2a«, SH ' = 2 (oe + hoe). Hence 
projecting on the major axis 

2« (a«) = iTH' . cos PITS = 2«a ^i^ , 

T 

where r^i=HP=a+ex, and x is measured from the centre ; 

^ x-AeSa 2a (!-«*) xv .^^ 
r a /I r"' 

Let m be the longitude of the apse line HS measured from some fixed line 
through St 

.\ 2ae5m=HH'smPH8=2da^, 

- y 9a 2a yt; -,^ 
r a fi r'' 

Consider secondly the normal force g. We have 

8H=2ae, SH"=:2(ae + Sae), 9a=0; 

.-. 23 (a<) ^-HH" sin PHS = - 21^5/5 ^ 

. , HH'*owPHS o-/*o^+«« 
2aedm= -; = 2/3/5 — j— 



.\ 5e 



^Al 



^ . 1 x + ae _ 

gStf eSw = gSt. 

a v" a V 



* See also some remarks by the author in the Quarterly Journal, 1861, vol. iv. 
It should be noticed that Herschel measures the eccentricity by half the distance 
between the foci, a change from the ordinary definition which has not been followed 
here. 
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880. The expresaions for de, dvr should be pnt into different forme according 
to the nee we intend to make of them. Let ^ be the angle the tangent at P makes 

with the major axis, then tan ^=-^ . We easily find by elementary conies 

Also v^=fi ( ) = — . It immediately follows that 

2b 25 

These formolie give the changes of e and vt prodaced by any tangential or normal 
force. 

881. Draw two straight lines OX, OY parallel to the principal diameters 
situated as shown in the figure. Since /cos ^, /sin ^ are the components of the 
tangential disturbing force parallel to the principal diameters, we see that when the 
force acts towards OX the eccentricity U increased^ and when towards OY the apse 
line is advanced; the contrary effects taking place when the force tends from these 
linee. 

The same rule applies to the normal disturbing force so far as the eccentricity 
is concerned. It applies also to the motion of the apse except when the particle 
lies between the minor axis and the latus rectum through the empty focus, and the 

rule is then reversed. When the eccentricity is small, =^-1 ^^^ nearly 

when the particle is near the minor axis; so that the effects of the tangential 
force in this part of the orbit may be neglected and the rule applied generally. 

882. UTamtf— . Ex. 1. The path of a comet is within the orbit of 
Jupiter, approaching it at the aphelion. Show that each time the comet comes 
near Jupiter the apse line is advanced. This theorem is due to Gallandreau, 1892. 

The comet being near the aphelion and Jupitor just beyond, both the normal 
and tangential disturbing forces act towards OY; the apse therefore advances. 

Ex. 2. A particle is describing an elliptic orbit about the focus and at a 
certain point the velocity is increased by 1/nth, n being large. Prove that, if the 
direction of the major axis be unaltered, the point must be at an apse, and the 
change in the eccentricity is 2 (1 ± e)/n. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 8. An ellipse of eccentricity e and latus rectum I is described freely 
about the focus by a particle of mass m, the angular momentum being mh. A 
small impulse mu is given to the particle, when at P, in the direction of its motion; 
prove that the apsidal line is turned through an angle which is proportional to the 
intercept made by the auxiliary circle of the ellipse on the tangent at P, and which 
cannot exceed luleh. [Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex. 4. A body describes an ellipse about a centre of force S in the focus. If 
A be the nearer apse, P the body, and a small impulse which generates a velocity 
T act on the body at right angles to 8P, prove that the change of direction of the 
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apse line U given approximately hj j- (-+COBASP] SP sin ASP ^ where e is the 

eooentridty of the orbit and h twioe the rate of description of area aboat S. 

[Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 5. A particle describes an ellipse aboat a centre of force in the foeas S, 
When the particle has reached any position P the centre of force is suddenly moved 
parallel to the tangent at P through a short distance x, prove that the major axis 

X 

of the orbit is turned through the angle ^7; sin ^ sin (9 - 0) where O is the point at 

air 

which the normal at P meets the original major axis, $ the angle SOP and ^ the 
angle the tangent makes with 8P. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, 6. A particle describes an ellipse about a centre of force ft/r* and is 
besides acted on by a disturbing force kt* tending to the same point. Prove that 
as the particle moves from a distance Tq to r, the major axis and eccentricity 
change according to the law 



''G-i)=n^l<'"'--«'"'»' 



l-«* _«0 



Thence deduce the changes in a and e when k is very small 

383. A reniMting medium. We may also use the formulae 
of Art. 380 to find the quantitative effect of a resisting medium 
on the motion of a particle describing an ellipse about a centre 
of force in the focus. 

The velocity of the particle being v, let the resistance be tcv. 
Then g=^0 and/= — /cds/dt, and the equations of motion become 

de^ 2bK dy ^®'_ 26ic dx 

Usually /and g are so small that their squares can be neglected. 
Now the changes of the elements a, e, &c. €«^ of the order of / 
and g, being produced by these forces. Hence in using these 
equations we may regard the elements of iJve ellipse, when multiplied 
by the coefficient k of resistance, as constants. 

Supposing then that we reject the squares of «, we have by 
an easy integration 

ibK . . 26ic , o 

where A, B are two undetermined constants. Since after a com- 
plete revolution, the coordinates a?, y return to their original values, 
both the eccentricity and the position of the line of apses must 
also be the same as before. There can therefore he no permanent 
change in either. The greatest change of the eccentricity from 
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its mean value is 2Kb^/na*, while the apse oscillates about its 
mean position through an angle 2Kb/nea, where fi = n*a', Art. 341. 

8«4. Ex. A eomet moves in a resistiiig mediom whose resiatanoe is 

/= - kV^ I-\ where V is the velocity, r the distance from the san and p, q are 

positive quantities. When the tnie anomaly $ is taken as the independent 
variable (instead of t as in Art. 380), prove that 

-~ = :i-==,(l+2«C0S^ + «») « (l+<C08^)«-«, 

ad0 l-er^ ' ' 

de 2=^ 

~=-2i4(oos^+«)(l + 2«oos^ + «*) * (l + eoos^)«-«, 
du 

dm fi=} 

«^=-2ilsin^(l+2«cos^ + ««)« (l + eooBB)^ 

where A = len^^ a*^i . (1 - e*)*^* and a* = n V. 

When the right-hand sides of these equations are expanded in series of the form 

il + ^eo8tf+Coo8 2^+... 

it is obvions that the only permanent changes are derived from the non-periodical 
terms. Prove (1) that the longitade of the apse has no permanent changes, 
(2) that the eccentricity at the time t is e- Aent {p+q- 1), (3) the semi-major axis 
is a - 2Aant. These results are given by Tisserand, MSc. CiUttet 1896. 

When the law of resistance is such that ^ + 9=1, it follows that neither the 
eceentrieity turn the line of apses have any permanent change. For any values of 
p and q not satisfying this relation the eccentricity wUl gradually change and 
continue to change in the same direction. When the changes of any of the 
elements have become so great that their products by the coefficient jc of resistance 
can no longer be neglected, the equations given above must be integrated in a 
different way. 

886. Bnoke's Oobml The general effect of a resisting medium on the 
motion of a comet is to diminish its velocity and therefore also the major axis of 
its orbit, Art. 377. The ellipse which the comet describes is therefore continually 
growing smaUer and the periodic time, which varies as a'^, continually decreases. 

Encke was the first who thoroughly investigated the effect of a resisting 
medium on the motion of a comet. This comet has since then been called after 
his name. After making allowance for the disturbance due to the attraction of the 
sun and the planets, he found by observation that its period, viz. 1200 days, was 
diminished by about two hours and a half in each revolution. This he ascribed to 
the presence of a medium whose resistance varied as (r/r)* where v is the velocity 
of the comet and r its distance from the sun. 

The importance and interest of Encke*s result caused much attention to be 
given to this comet. The astronomers Yon Asten of Pulkowa and afterwards 
Baddnnd* studied its motions at each successive appearance with the greatest 



* In the BiUletin Astronomique, 1894, page 473, there is a short account of the 
work of Baoklund by himself. He speaks of the continued decrease of the accelera- 
tion, the law of resistance, and gives references to his memoirs and particularly to 
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attention. The acceleration of the comet's mean motion appears to have been 
uniform from 1819, when Enoke first took np the subject, to 1858. It then began 
to decrease and continued to decrease until the revolution of 1868 — 1871 when its 
magnitude was about half its former value. From 1871 to 1691 the acceleration 
was again nearly constant. 

Assuming the law of resistance to be represented by irv"*/r*, Baoklund found 
that n is essentially negative. This would make the density of the resisting 
medium increase according to a positive power of the distance from the sun; a 
result which he considered very improbable. He afterwards arrived at the 
conclusion that we must replace 1/r* by some function f{r) having maxima and 
minima at definite distances from the sun. In Laplace's nebular theory the 
planets are formed by condensations from rings of the solar nebula. In this 
formation all the substance of each ring would not be used up and some of it 
might travel along the orbit as a doud of Light material. It is suggested that 
Encke's oomet passes through nebulous clouds of this kind and that the reeistanoe 
they offer causes the observed acceleration. 

It is known that comets contract on approaching the sun, sometimes to a veiy 
great extent. Tisserand remarks that when the size of the comet decreases the 
resistance should also decrease, and that this may help us to understand how the 
resistance to any comet might vary as a positive power of the distance from the 
sun. The size of Encke's comet also is not the same at evexy appearance and this 
again may have an effect on the law of resistance. 

It is dear that if Encke's comet does meet with a resistance, every oomet of 
short period which approaches closely to the sun must show the effect of the same 
influence. In 1880 Oppolzer thought he had discovered an acceleration in the 
motion of another comet. This was the comet Winnecke having a period of S052 
days. Further investigation showed that this was illusory, so that at present the 
evidence for the existence of a resisting medium rests on Encke's comet alone. 

886. Do€$ the evidence afforded by Eneke*i comet prove a reeisting medium f 
Sir G. Stokes in a lecture* on the luminiferous medium says he asked the highest 
astronomical authority in the country this question. Prof. Adams replied that 
there might be attracting matter within the orbit of Mercury which would account 
for it in a different way. Sir G. Stokes then goes on to say that the oomet throws 
out a tail near the sun and that this is equivalent to a reaction on the head towards 



the eighth volume of his Calcult et ReehereJiei sur la eomite d'Encke, In the 
Comptes Rendutf 1894, page 545, Callandreau gives a summary of the results of 
Baoklund. In the Traits de Mieanique Cileete, vol. iv. 1896, Tisserand discusses 
the influence of a resisting medium. In the Hittory of Aitronomy by A. M. Gierke, 
1885, examples of the contraction of comets near the sun are given. M. Yalz in 
a letter to M. Arago quoted in the Comptei Rendui, vol. vni. 1888, speaks of the 
great contraction of a oomet as it approached the sun. He remarks that as it was 
approaching the earth at that time, it should have appeared larger. See also 
Newoombe's Popular Aitronomy , 1883. 

* Presidential address at the anniversary meeting of the Victoria In$titute, 
June 29, 1898 : reported in Nature, July 27, page 807. 
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the Bnn. There ia therefore an additional force towards the san. The effect of 
this wonld he to shorten the period even if there were no resisting medium. Li 
the coarse of his lecture he discusses the question, "mutt the ether retard a comet,'* 
and decides that we cannot with safety infer that the motion of a solid through it 
necessarily implies resistance. 



Kepler's Laws and the law of gravitation, 

387. Kepler'8 laws. The following theorems were dis- 
covered by the astronomer Kepler after thirty years of study. 

(1) The orbits of the planets are ellipses, the sun being in 
one focus. 

(2) As a planet moves in its orbit, the radius vector from 
the sun describes equal areas in equal times. 

(3) The squares of the periodic times of the several planets 
are proportional to the cubes of their major axes. 

The last of these laws was published in 1619 in his Harmonice 
Mwndi and the first two in 1609 in his work on the motions of 
Mars. 

388. From the second of these laws, it follows that the 
resultant force on each planet tends towards the sun; Art. 307. 

From the first we deduce that the accelerating force on each 
planet is equal to fi/r^, where r is the instantaneous distance of 
that planet from the sun, and fiis a, constant ; Art. 332. 

It is proved in Art. 341 that when the central force is fiu\ 

the periodic time in an ellipse is T = 2ira^/^fi, where a is the 
semi-major axis. Now Kepler's third law asserts that for all the 
planets T* is proportional to a" ; it follows that fiisthe same for 
ail the planets. 

Laws corresponding to those of Kepler have been found to hold 
for the sjrstems of planets and their satellites. Each satellite is 
therefore acted on by a force tending to the primary and that 
force follows the law of the inverse square. 

It has been possible to trace out the paths of some of the 
comets and all these have been found to be conies having the 
sun in one focus. These bodies therefore move under the same 
law of force as the planets. 
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389. The laws of Kepler, being founded on observations, are 
not to be regarded as strictly true. They are approximations, 
whose errors, though small, are still perceptible. We learn from 
them that the sun, planets and satellites are so constituted that 
the sun may be regarded as attracting the planets, and the 
planets the satellites, according to the law of the inverse square. 
We now extend this law and make the hypothesis that the 
planets and satellites also attract the sun and attract each other 
according to the same law. Let us consider how this hjrpothesis 
may be tested. 

Let mi, ms, &c. be certain constants, called the masses of the 
bodies, such that the accelerating attraction of the first on any 
other body distant Vi is mi/rj', the attraction of the second is 
7?ia/ra*, and so on. Let /jl be the corresponding constant for the 
sun. 

Assuming these accelerations, we can write down the differen- 
tial equations of motion of the several bodies, regarded as particles. 
For example, the equations of motion of the particle rrii may be 
obtained by equating d'x/d^, &c., to the resolved accelerating 
attractions of the other bodies. The equations thus formed can 
only be solved by the method of continued approximation. Kepler's 
laws give us the first approximation ; as a second approximation 
we take account of the attractions of the planets, but suppose 
that miy TOi, &c. are so small that the squares of their ratio to fi 
may be neglected. This problem is usually discussed in treatises 
on the Planetary theory. The solution of the problem enables 
us to calculate the positions of the planets and satellites at any 
given time and the results may be compared with their actual 
positions at that time. The comparison confirms the hypothesis 
in so extraordinary a way that we may consider its truth to be 
established as far as the solar system is concerned. 

390. ExtenBlon to other ■ystems. The law of gravitation 
being established for the solar system, its extension to other 
systems of stars may be only a fair inference. But we should 
notice that this extension is not founded on observation in the 
same sense that the truth of the law for the solar sjrstem is 
established*. The constituents of some double stars move round 

* ViUaroean, Cimn^issarice det temps for the year 1852 pablished in 1849; A. 
HaU, Gould^s Astrotwmieal Journal, Boston, 1888. 
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each other in a periodic time sufficiently short to enable us to 
trace the chemges in their distance and angular position. We 
may thus, partially at least, hope to verify the Uw of gravitation. 
What we see, however, is not the real path of either constituent, 
but its projection on the sphere of the heavens. We can deter- 
mine if the relative path is a conic and can verify approximately 
the equable description of areas ; but since the focus of the true 
path does not in general project into the focus of the visible 
path, an element of uncertainty as to the actual position of the 
centre of force is introduced. 

We cannot therefore use Kepler's first law to deduce from 
these observations alone that the law of force is the inverse 
square. 

891. Besides ihis, there are two practical diffioolties. First, there is the 
delicacy of the observations, because the errors of observations bear a larger ratio 
to the quantities observed than in the Bolar system. Secondly, a considerable 
number of observations on each double star is necessary. Five conditions are 
required to fix the position of a conic, and the mean motion and epoch of the 
particle are also unknown. Unless therefore more than seven distinct observations 
have been made, we cannot verify that the path is a conic. These difficulties are 
gradually disappearing as observations accumulate and instruments are improved. 

892. Besides the motions of the double stars we can only look to the proper 
motions of the stars in space for information on the law of gravitation. Some of 
these velocities are comparable to that of a comet in close proximity to the sun 
and yet there is no visible object in their neighbourhood to which we could ascribe 
the neeeesaiy attracting forces. At present no deductions can be made, we must 
wait till future observations have made clear the causes of the motions. 



898. OtiMr r—a ana. The law of gravitation is generally deduced from 
Kepler's laws, partly for historical reasons and partly because the proof is at once 
simple and complete. It is however useful and interesting to enquire what we may 
leam about the law of gravitation by considering other observed facts. 

Ex, 1. It is given that for all initial conditions the path of a particle is a 
plane curve: deduce that the force is central. 

Consider an orbit in a plane P, then at every point of that orbit the resultant 
force must lie in the plane. Taking any point A on the orbit project particles in 
all directions in that plane with arbitrary velocities, then since the plane of motion 
of each must contain the initial tangent at A and the direction of the force at A, 
each particle moves in the plane P. It follows that at every point of the plane P 
traversed by these orbits the resultant force lieB in the plane. If these orbits do 
not cover the whole plane we take a new point B on the boundary of the area 
covered, and again project particles in all directions in that plane with arbitraiy 
velocities. By continuaUy repeating this process we can traverse every point of 
the plane, provided no points are separated from A hy a line along which the 
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force is infinite. It follows that at every point of the plane P the force lies in 
that plane. 

Next let US pass planes throagh any point A of one of these orbits and the 
direction AC ot the force at A. Then by the same reasoning as before the 
direction of the force at points in each plane mnst lie in that plane and most 
therefore intersect AC, Thus the force at every point intersects the force at 
every other point. It follows that the force is central. 

An observer placed at the son, who noticed that all the planets described great 
cirdes in the heavens, wonld know from that one fact that the force acting on 
each was directed to the son. Halphen, Comptei Rendus, vol. 84, Darboax's Notes 
to Despeyroas' Micanique, 

Ex. 2. If all the orbits in a given plane are conies, prove that the force is 
centraL 

If a particle P be projected from any point A in the direction of the force at A, 
the radios of oarvatore of the path is infinite at A. Since the only conic in which 
the radins of curvature is infinite is a straight line, the path of the partide P is a 
straight line and therefore the force at every point of this straight line acts along 
the straight line. The lines of force are therefore straight lines. 

These straight lines conld not have an envelope, for (unless the force at every 
point of that curve is infinite) we could project the particles along the tangents to 
the envelope past the point of contact so as to intersect other lines of force. The 
directions of the force would not then be the same at the same point for all paths. 
Bertrand, Comptet Rendus, vol. 84. 

Ex, 8. If the orbits of all the double stars which have been observed are 
found to be closed curves, show that the Newtonian law of attraction may be 
extended to such bodies. 

Bertrand has proved that all the orbits described about a centre of force (for 
all initial conditions within certain limits) cannot be closed unless the law of force 
is either the inverse square or the direct distance. By examining many cases of 
double stars we may indude all varieties of initial conditions, and if all these 
orbits are dosed the law of the inverse square may be rendered very probable. See 
Arts. 870, 426. Bertrand when giving this theorem in Comptes Rendut, vol. 77, 
1878, quotes Tohebychef. 



The Hodograph. 

394. A straight line OQ is drawn from the origin parallel 
to the instantaneous direction of motion and its length is propor- 
tional to the velocity of a particle P, say OQ — kv. The locus of 
Q has been called by Sir W. R Hamilton the hodograph of the 
path of P. Its use is to exhibit to the eye the varying velocity 
and direction of motion of the particle. See Art. 29. 

By giving k different values we have an infinite number of 
similar curves, any one of which may be used as a hodograph. 
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It follows from Art. 29 that, if s' he the arc of the hodograph, 
ds'/dt represents in direction and Tnagnitude the acceleration of P. 

396. If the force on the particle P is central and tends to 
the origin 0, it is sometimes more convenient to draw OQ per- 
pendicularly instead of parallel to the tangent. If OF be a 
perpendicular to the tangent, the velocity v of P is h/OY; hence 
if OQ = kv, we see that the hodograph is then the polar reciprocal 
of {he path with regard to the centre of force, the radius of the 
auxiliary circle being ^(hk). If F be the central force at P, the 
point Q travels along the hodograph with a velocity kF. 

896. ainmpl— Ex, 1. The path being an ellipse desoribed about the 
centre C, and OQ being drawn parallel to the tangent, prove that the hodographs 
are similar ellipses. 

Let CQ be the send-oonjagate of CP^ then v=»Jfi.CQ, Art. 826. Henee if 
kssllfjfi, the hodograph U the ellipie itulf. The point Q then trayels with a 
velocity Jii . CP, 

Ex. 2. The path being an ellipse described about the focus 8^ prove that a 
hodograph is the auxiliary circle, the other focus H being the origin and HQ 
drawn perpendicularly to the tangent at P. 

Let SF, HZ be the two perpendiculars on the tangent, then v:shlSY=HQIk, 
also SY.HZ=}^, .*. HQ^HZ if &=6>/A. Since the locus of Z is the auxiliaxy 
circle the result follows at once. 

Ex, 8. The path being a parabola described about the near focus 8, prove 
that a hodograph is the circle described on A8 as diameter, where A is the vertex 
and SQ is drawn perpendicularly to the tangent. 

Ex. 4. The hodograph of the path of a projectile is a vertical straight line, 
the radius vector OQ being drawn parallel to the tangent. 

If the tangent at P make an angle ^ with the horizon, the abscissa of Q is 
kv cos ^. This is constant because the horizontal velocity of P is constant. The 
point Q travels along this straight line with a uniform velocity kg. 

Ex. 6. An equiangular spiral is described about the pole, show that a hodo- 
graph is an equiangular spiral having the same pole and a supplementary angle. 
See Art. 80. 

Ex. 6. A bead moves under the action of gravity along a smooth vertical 
circle starting from rest indefinitely near to the highest point. Show that a polar 
equation of a hodograph is r'sfr sin i^, the origin being at the centre. 

Ex. 7. The hodograph of the path of a particle P is given, show that if the 
path of P is a central orbit, the auxiliary point Q must travel along the hodograph 
with a velocity v 'sXp'^p', where p' is the perpendicular from the centre of force on 
the tangent to the hodograph and p' is the radius of curvature. Show also that 
the central force Fs^v'lk and the angular momentum h= l/XA*. 

The condition that the path is a central orbit iBv^lp=Fplr. Wiiimg p=c^lr^ 
and r^c^lp', we find F and thence v\ 
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Ex, 8. The hodograph of the i>ath of P is a parabola with its focus at O, and 
the radius vector OQ = / rotates with an angular velocity proportional to r'. 
Prove that the path of P is a cirde passing through O, described about a centre 
of force situated at 0. 

Since the angular velocity of OQ is nr^, we find by resolving v' perpendicularly 
to OQ that v'=:nr'*lp\ In a parabola 2r'=2p'>, and since p'^r'dr^ldp* we see that 
v*—\p'*p' where X=n/^ The path is therefore a central orbit. But the polar 
reciprocal of lr' = 2p'' (obtained by writing jj'sc'/*", and r'^c^lp) is i^^pi^e^jl), 
and this is a cirde passing through 0. 

Ex, 9. A partide describes a curve under a constant accderation which makes 
a constant angle with the tangent to the path; the motion takes place in a medium 
resisting as the nth power of the velocity. Show that the hodograph of the curve 

described is of the form 6-*«~*»*~**=r-»-a-*. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex, 10. A particle, moving freely under the action of a force whose direction 
is always parallel to a fixed plane, describes a curve which lies on a right circular 
cone and crosses the generating lines at a constant angle. Prove that the hodo- 
graph is a conic section. [Ck>lL Ex.] 

397. Elliptic Telocity. Since the velocity is represented 
in direction and magnitude by the radius vector of the hodograph 
we may use the triangle of velocities to resolve the velocity into 
convenient directions. 

Thus when the path is an ellipse described about the focus 
S, the velocity is represented perpendicul€«*ly by HZ/k, where 
k =s b^jh and H is the other focus. If C be the centre this may be 
resolved into the constant lengths HC, CZ, the former being a 
part of the major axis and the latter being parallel to the radius 
vector 8P. Hence the velocity in an ellipse descried about the 
focus 8 can be resolved into two constant velocities one equal to ae/k 
in a fixed direction, viz. perpendicular to the major axis, and the 
other equal to a/k in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector 
SP of the particle, where k = b^/h. [Frost's Newton, 1854.] 

898. TlM hodogra^ an ovMt. We have seen that when the force is central 
a hodograph of the path of P is a polar reciprocal. It follows that if the hodo- 
graph is the path of a second particle P', each curve is one hodograph of the other. 

Ex, 1. Let r, / be the radii vectores of any two corresponding points P, Q of 
a curve and its polar reciprocal, the radius of the auziliaxy circle being c. If these 
curves be described by two particles P, F with angular momenta h, V, prove that 

the central forces at the two points P, Q are connected by FF'=~^rf^. 

Ex, 2, Prove that the two particles will not continue to be at points which 
correspond geometrically in taking the polar reciprocal, unless the orbit of each is 
an ellipse described about the centre. [The necessaiy condition is that the velocity 
v's=kF in the hodograph should be equal to the velocity v'=h'lp' in the orbit. 
Since p*^e*lr, this proves that F varies as r.] 
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Motion of two or more aMracting Particles, 

399. Motion of two attracting particles. This is the 
problem of finding the motion of the sun and a single planet 
which mutually attract each other. To include the case of two 
suns revolving round each other, as some double stars are seen to 
do, we shall make no restriction as to the relative masses of the 
two particlea The problem can be discussed in two ways ac- 
cording as we require the relative motion of the two particles or 
the motion of each in space. 

Let M, m be the masses of the sun and the planet, r their 
instantaneous distance. The accelerating attraction of the sun 
on the planet is Mjr^y that of the planet on the sun mlr^. 

Initially the sun and the planet have definite velocitiea Let 
us apply to each an initial velocity (in addition to its own) equal 
and opposite to that of the sun ; let us also continually apply to 
each an acceleration equal and opposite to that produced in the 
sun by the planet's attraction. The sun will then be placed 
initially at rest, and will remain at rest, while the relative motion 
of the planet wUl be unaltered. See Art. 39. 

The planet being now acted on by the two forces M/r^ and 
w/r*, both tending towards tfce sun, the whole force is {M'^m)/r*, 
The planet therefore, as seen from the sun, moves in an ellipse 
having the sun in one focus. The period is 

o'. 



y/(M + m) 

where a is the semi-major axis of the relative orbit. In the same 
way the sun, as seen from the planet, appears to describe an 
ellipse of the same size in the same time. 

400. We notice that the periodic time of a dovble star does 
not depend on the m^iss of either constituent, but on the sum of the 
masses. The time in the same orbit is the same for the same 
total mass however that mass is distributed over the two bodies. 

401. Consider next the actual motion in space of the two 
particles. We know by Art. 92 that the centre of gravity of the 
two bodies is either at rest or moves in a straight line with 
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uniform velocity. It is sufficient to investigate the motion 
relatively to the centre of gravity, for, when this is known, the 
actual motion may be constructed by imposing on each member 
of the system an additional velocity equal and parallel to that of 
the centre of gravity. 

Let 8 and F be the sun and planet, the centre of gravity, 

then M.SP^{M+m)OP. The attraction of the sim on the 

planet is 

M ^ M* 1 _M' 

SP» (M+myQP^^GP'' 

The attraction of the sun on the planet therefore tends to a 
point G fixed in space and follows the law of the inverse square. 
The planet therefore describes an ellipse in space with the centre 

of gravity in one focus, and the period is -yrp a*, where a is the 

semi-major axis of its actual orbit in space. 

The actual orbits described by the sun and planet in space 
are obviously similar to each other and to the relative orbit of 
each about the other. If a, of be the semi-major axes of the 
actual orbits of the planet and sun, a that of the relative orbit, 
we have by obvious properties of the centre of gravity, 

a/M = a'/m = a/{M+ m). 

402. To find the mass of a planet which has a satellite. Since 
the mean accelerating attractions of the sun on the two bodies 
are nearly equal, their relative motion is also nearly the same as 
if the sun were away, leaking the relative orbit tabe an ellipse, 
let a' be its semi-major axis. If m, m! are the masses of the 

planet and satellite, T the period, we have T'* = > a\ When 

T' and a' have been found by observation, this formula gives the 
sum of the masses. The masses in this equation are measured 
in astronomical units, i.e. they are measured by the attractions of 
the bodies on a given supposititious particle placed at a given 
distance. It is therefore necessary to discover this unit by finding 
the attraction of some known body. 

Consider the orbit described by the planet round the sun. 
Since we can neglect the disturbing attraction of the satellite, 
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we have, if a is the semi-major axis of the relative orbit and T 
the period, T^ = -=7: a». 

Dividing one of these equations by the other, we find 



m 
M 



+ n/ _ (TV fafy 



This formula contains only a ratio of masses, a ratio of times and 
a ratio of lengths. Whatever units these quantities are respec- 
tively measured in, the equation remains unaltered. Since m is 
small compared with the mass M of the sun, and m' small com- 
pared with the mass m of the primary, we may take as a near 

approximation Tf^im}) [ — ) * Iii this way the ratio of the mass 

of any planet with a satellite to that of the sun can be found. 

403. The determination of the mass of a planet without a 
satellite is very difficult, as it must be deduced from the pertur- 
bations of the neighbouring planets. Before the discovery of the 
satellites of Mars, Leverrier had been making the perturbations 
due to that planet his study for many years. It was only after a 
laborious and intricate calculation that he arrived at a determina- 
tion of the mass. After Asaph Hall had discovered Deimos and 
Phobos the calculation could be shortly and eflFectively made. 
According to Asaph Hall the mass of Mars is 1/3,093,500 of the 
sun, while Leverrier made it about one three-millionth. This 
close agreement between two such different lines of investigation 
is very remarkable; see Art. 57. The minuteness of either satellite 
enables us to neglect the unknown ratio mf/m in Art. 402 and 
thus to determine the mass of Mars with great accuracy. 

404. Bzaaptos. Ex, 1. Supposing the period of the earth roand the sun 
and that of the moon round the earth to be roughly 365jl and 27i days and the 
ratio of the mean distances to be 385, find the ratio of the sum of the masses of 
the earth and moon to that of the sun. The actual ratio given in the Nautical 
Almanac for 1899 is 1/328129. 

Ex, 2. The constituents of a double star describe circles about each other in a 
time T, If they were deprived of velocity and allowed to drop into each other, 
prove that they will meet after a time T/4«^2. 

Ex, 8. The relative path of two mutually attracting particles is a drole of 
radius h. Prove that if the velocity of each is halved, the eccentricity of the sub- 
sequent relative path is 8/4 and the semi-major axis is 45/7. 

E. D. 17 
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Ex, 4. Two pftrtioles of masses m, m\ which attract each other aoeording to 
the Newtonian law, are describing relatiyely to each other elliptic orbits of major 
axis 2a and eccentricity e, and are at a distance r when one of them, vis. m, is 
suddenly fixed. Prove that the other will describe a conic of eccentricity e' 
such that 

^ ' \r am(l-««) j \r a J 

It is supposed that the centre of gravity had no velocity at the instant before the 
particle m became fixed. [ColL Ex. 1895.1 

Ex. 5. Two particles move under the influence of gravity and of their mutual 
attractions: prove that their centre of gravity will describe a parabola and that 
each particle will describe relatively to that point areas proportional to the time. 

[Bfath. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex. 6. The coordinates of the simultaneous positions of two equal particles 
are given by the equations 

x=a0'-2aBin$f y=a-acos$; x^=a$^ y^s-a+acos^. 

Prove that if they move under their mutual attractions, the law of force will be 
that of the inverse fifth power of the distance. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex. 7. Two homogeneous imperfectly elastic smooth spheres, which attract 
one another with a force in the line of their centres inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance between their centres, move under their mutual attraction, 
and a succession of oblique impacts takes place between them; prove that the 
tangents of the halves of the angles through which the line of centres turns 
between successive impacts diminish in geometrical progression. [Math. T. 1895.] 

Consider the relative motion. The blow at each impact acts along the line 
joining the centres, hence the latera recta of all the ellipses described between 
successive impacts are equal. The normal relative velocity is multiplied by the 
coefficient of elasticity at each impact. The radius vector of the relative ellipse is 
the same at each impact, being the sum of the radii of the spheres. The result 
follows immediately from Ex. 1, Art. 387. 

40A. Ex. 1. Herschel says that the star Algol is usually visible as a star of 
the second magnitude and continues such for the space of 2 days 18} hours. It 
then suddenly begins to diminish in splendour and in 8} hours is reduced to the 
fourth magnitude, at which it continues for about 15 minutes. It then begins to 
increase again and in 8} hours more is restored to its usual brightness, going 
through all its changes in 2 d. 20 hr. 48 min. 54*7 sec. This is supposed to be due 
to the revolution round it of some opaque body which, when interposed between 
us and Algol, cuts off a portion of the light. Supposing the brilliancy of a star of 
the second magnitude to be to that of the fourth as 40 to 6*8 and that the relative 
orbit of the bodies is nearly circular and has the earth in its plane, prove that the 
radii of the two constituents of Algol are as 100 : 92 and that the ratios of their 
radii to that of their relative orbit are equal to *171 and *160. If the radius of 
the sun be 480000 miles and its density be 1*444, taking water as the unit, prove 
that the density of either constituent of Algol (taking them to be of equal densities) 
is one-fourth that of water. The numbers are only approximate. 

[Maxwell Hall, Obtervatory, 1886.] 
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Ex. 3. The brightness of a Tsriable star undergoes a periodic series of ohanges 
in a period of T years. The brightness remains constant for mT years, then 
gradually diminishes to a minimum value, equal to 1 - 1^ of the maximum, at 
which minimum it remains constant for nT years and then gradually rises to the 
original maximum. Show that these changes can be explained on the hypothesis 
that a dark satellite reyoWes round the star. Prove also that, if the relative orbit 
is circular, and the two stars are spherical, the ratio of the mean density of the 
double star to that of the sun is 

sin'jD r (l + k)* COS* nr - (1 - k)* cos* wty H* 
2^(1 + *^) L cos«nT-oos«m» J' 

where D is the apparent diameter of the sun at its mean distance. [Math. T. 1893.] 

406. Three attracting Particles. The problem of deter- 
mining the relative motions of three or more attracting particles 
has not been generally solved. The various solutions in series 
which have as yet been obtained usually form the subjects of 
separate treatises, and are called the Lunar and Planetary theories. 
Laplace has however shown that there are some cases in which 
the problem can be accurately solved in finite terms*. 

407. Let the several particles be so arranged in a plane that 
the resultant accelerating force on each passes through the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the system and that each resultant is 
proportional to the distance of the particle from that centre. It is 
then evident that if the proper common angular velocity be given 
to the system about 0, the centrifugal force on each particle may 
be made to balance the attraction on that particle. The particles 
of the system will then move in circles round with equal angular 
velocities, the lines joining them forming a figure always equal 
and similar to itself. Each particle also will describe a circle 
relatively to any other particle. 

Let us next enquire what conditions are necessary that the 
particles may so move that the figure formed by them is always 
similar to its original shape, but of varying size. Let the distances 

* Laplace's discussion may be found in the sixth chapter of the tenth book of 
the Micaniqw CiUtte. The proposition that the motion when the particles are in 
a straight line is unstable was first established by Liouville, Acadhnie de$ Sciences, 
1842, and ConnaUsance des Temps for 1846 published in 1842. His proof is 
different from that given in the text. The motion when the particles are at the 
comers of an equilateral triangle is discussed in the Proceedings of the London 
MathemaHcal Society, Feb. 1875. See also the author's Rigid Dynamics, yol. i. 
Art. 286, and toL n. Art. 108. There is also a paper by A. G. Wythoff, On the 
Dynamical stability of a system of particles, Amsterdam Math. Soc. 1896. 

17—2 
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of the particles from the centre of gravity be ri, r,, &c. We 
then have for each particle the equations 

Since the figure is always similar, these equations are to be satisfied 
when d0/dt is the same for every particle, and ri, r^, &c. have the 
ratios Oi, Os, &c., where fti, Os, &c., are some positive finite constant 
quantities. It immediately follows that the arrangement must be 
such that the F'8 are in the same positive ratios and also the O's. 

Since the mutual attractions of the particles form a system 
of forces in equilibrium, the equivalent system rriiFi, m^„ &c. 
and niiOi, mfi^, &c. is also in equilibrium. The sum of the mo- 
ments of the G's about must therefore be zero, which (since 
they are in the ratios ai, &c.) is impossible unless each is zero. 

If also the initial conditions are such that both the radial 
velocities dvi/dt, &c. and the transverse velocities rj<dd/dt, &c., 
have the ratios Oi, &c., all the equations will be satisfied by 
assuming Vi, r„ &c. to have the constant ratios Oi, Os, &c. The 
motion of some one particle, say mi, is determined by the two polar 
equations of that particle. 

The result is, that if the particles move so as to be always 
at the comers of a similar figure, that figure must be such that 
the resultant accelerating forces on the particles act towards the 
common centre of gravity and are proportional to the distances 
from 0. This being true initially, the particles must be projected 
in directions making equal angles in the same sense with their 
distances from 0, with velocities proportional to those distance& 

408. The two arrangements. To determiiie how three 
particles must he arranged so that the force on any one may pass 
through the common centre of gravity; the law offeree being the 
inverse tcth power of the distance. 

It is evident that the condition is satisfied when the three 
particles are arranged in a straight line. We have now to 
enquire if any other arrangement is possible. 

It is a known theorem in attraction that if two given particles 
of masses ilf, m attract a third m\ placed at distances p, r from 
them, with accelerating forces if/o, mr^ the resultant passes through 
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the centre of gravity of if, m and therefore through that of all 
three. In order that the resultant of if/p* and rajv* may also 
pass through the centre of gravity of Jf, m, it is evident that 
the ratio of JIf /p* to mjr* must be equal to the ratio Mp to mr. 
It immediately follows (except /c = — 1) that ps=r. The three 
particles must therefore be at equal distances ; see also Art. 304. 

The result is that for three attracting particles there are 
only two possible arrangements ; (1) that in which the particles, 
however unequal their masses may be, are at the comers of an 
equilateral triangle, (2) that in which they are in the same straight 
line. 

It may also be shown that when the law of attraction is the 
inverse «th, the arrangement ai the comers of an equilateral 

(2m)» ^/l + #cV 



triangle is stable when ^ — -; > 3 ( ^ — 
•^ znun \3 — 



409. The line arrangement. Three mutually aUraxsting 
particles whose masses are M, m\ m are placed in a straight line. 
It is required to determine the conditions thai throughout their sub- 
sequent motion they m/iy remain in a straight line. 

Let the law of attraction be the inverse /cth power of the 
distance. Let if, m, be the two extreme particles, m' being 
between the other two. Let a, 6, c be the distances Mm, Mm\ 
m'm ; then a=^b'\-c, 

A necessary condition is that the resultant accelerating forces 
on the particles must be proportional to their distances from the 
centre of gravity (Art. 407). We therefore have 

Mja" + m'jcf _' Ml¥ - mjcT _ m/a" + m'jb" . . 

Ma-\-m'c " Mb — mc ma + m'6 

where the numerators express the accelerating forces on the 
particles and the denominators are proportional to the distances 
from 0. 

The equalities (1) are equivalent to only one equation, for if 
we multiply the numerators and denominators of the three frac- 
tions by m, m\ — M respectively, the sum of the numerators and 
also that of the denominators are zero. Putting a = 6(l+p), 
c = 6p, we arrive at 

^/{(i+i>)""^^-i}-'»'a+p)'a-i>"'^V»»{a+i>)'''^^-p'''^*}=o...(2). 

The left-hand side is negative when p = and positive when p is 
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infinitely large, the eqwition th&i^efore has one real positive root, 
whatever positive values M, m\ m may have. Putting p^l, the 
left side becomes (if — m)(2*+* — 1); since we may take M as the 
greater of the two extreme particles we see that the real positive 
value of p is less than unity , provided tc-^-l is positive. If ic + 1 
were negative the root would be greater than unity. 

Whatever the masses of the particles may be it follows that 
if they are so placed that their distances have the ratios given by 
this value of p, and their parallel velocities are proportional to 
their distances from 0, they will throughout their subsequent 
motion remain in a straight line. 

When the attraction follows the Newtonian law, the equation 
(2) becomes the quintic 

{M-^ m')i^ + (31f + 2m') p" + (3if + m')f - (m' + 3m)p» 

- (2m' + 3m) jp - (m + m') = 0. . .(3). 

The terms of this equation exhibit but one variation of sign, and 
there is therefore but one positive root. 

It may be shown in exactly the same way that in the general 
case, when k has any positive integral value, the equation (2) has 
only one positive root; all the terms from p^"^^ to j9*+* being 
positive, while those from p^ Uip^ are negative. 

410. When the positions of two of the masses are given, 
there are three possible cases ; according as the third is between 
the other two or on either side. Since the analytical expression 
for the law of the inverse square does not represent the attraction 
when the attracted particle passes through the centre of force, 
Art. 135; these three cases cannot be included in the same 
equation. We thus have three equations of the form (3), one 
for each arrangement. 

411. In the case of the sun, earth, and moon, M is very much 
greater than either m or m\ Since p vanishes when m and m' 
are zero, we infer that p is very small when mjM and m'jM are 
small. The equation (3) therefore gives Sp^=i(m'{'m')/M, or, 
using the numerical values of m, m' and M^p==l/100 nearly. 

If the moon were therefore placed at a distance from the 
earth one hundredth part of that of the sun, the three bodies 
might be projected so that they would always remain in a straight 
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line. The moon would then be always full, but at that distance 
its light would be much diminished. This configuration of the 
sun, earth and moon however could not occur in nature because 
this state of steady motion is unstable. On the slightest dis- 
turbance the whole system would change and the particles would 
widely deviate firom their former paths. 

412. TJwee mutually attracting partielet who»e masses are M, m', m describe 
circles round their common centre of gravity and are always in a straight line. 
Prove that if the force vary om any inverse power of the distance this state of motion 
is unstable. 

Redaoing the particle M to rest we take that point as the origin of coordinates. 
Let (r, 0) be the coordinates of m, (/, $*) those of m'. The partide m is acted on 

by (Af +fR)/r* along the straight line mif, and m'/r^ in a direction parallel to m'M, 
The polar equations of the motion of m are 



<Pr /d$\^ M+m to' m' > 

js-r(-j-) = cosw CO80 

dt^ \dtj ^ fft^ J{* I 

1 d / « d9\ vi' . m' / sin ta 

r dt\ dtj fft i2* -R 



(1). 



where w, are the angles at M, m of the triangle formed by joining the particles 

and R is the side mm'. In the same way the polar equations of the motion 

of m' are 

<^ _//rf^V ^V+to' to to a 

-r-r-r'l -r-) = 008 (tf + 008 0') 

dt* \dtj r** f* -R* 

, y (2). 

-. (f'i__\ = _8in« sm 0' 

r^dt\ dtJ r* i2* ' 

where 0' is the external angle of the triangle at m'. In forming these equations 
the standard ease is that in which $'>$ and r'^r. 

We shall now substitute in these equations r = a (1 + x), $=znt-\-y\ r* = b{l + y), 
^=nt+ii, and reject all powers beyond the first of the small quantities z, y, ^, rj. 
Kemembering that sin 0/r' = sin 0'/r=sin (aJR we find after some reduction 

(«!_»«_ If jB) a; -2n«y + TO'jfB^+0. 17=0, 

2nix + {fi+m'B)y+0.^-m'Bii=0, 

0.x-mAy'\'2nS^ + (lfi+mA)ii=0, 
where for brevity we have written 8 for dfdt, and essa - &, 

A-^d - L^ bJ( ^ ^\ 

_ 3f+TO^ w' Jf+m' TO 

The steady motion has been already found in Art. 409, but it may also be 
deduced from the first and third of the equations (1) and (2) by equating the 
constants. We thus find n*=E- m'B, n*=F-mA, 
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We notice that the constants £, F are positive. When ic+1 is positive, it has 
been shown in Art. 409 that a^b->c, and therefore A , B and £ + F - 2n' are positive. 
Lastly whatever k may be £ + F-n* is positive 

To solve the four equations, we put x=Qe^, y=zH^, ^=Ke^y 7i=L^, Sub- 
stituting and eliminating the ratios G, H, K, L we obtain a determinantal equation 
whose constituents are the coefficients of x , y, ^, tf, with X written for 8, This 
determinant is of the eighth degree in X. To find its Cftctors we must before 
expansion make some necessary simplifications which we can only indicate here. 
We first add the ^ column to the x column and the iy column to the y column. 
The second column may now be divided by X. Multiplying the second column by 
2n and subtracting from the first, we see that \*-{k- 3) n' is another factor which 
we divide out. Subtracting the first row from the third and the second from the 
fourth, the first column acquires three zeros and the second column two. The 
determinant is now easily expanded and we have 

Xa{X«-(ic-3)»8}{(X« + C){X«-C/c-(ic + l)n»)+4nax«}=0, 

where €=£-{- F-2n^. If ic>3, this equation gives a real positive value of X and 
the motion is therefore unstable. If k have any positive value C is positive, and 
the third factor has the product of its roots negative ; one value of X* is real and 
positive and the other real and negative. The motion is therefore unstable for all 
positive vabies of k. 

418. Ex, 1. Three mutually attracting particles are placed at rest in a 
straight line. Show that they will simultaneously impinge on each other if the 
initial distances apart are given by the value of p in the equation of the (2jc+l)th 
degree of Art. 409. [This equation expresses the condition that the distances 
between the particles are always in a constant ratio.] 

Ex, 2. Three unequal mutually attracting particles are placed at rest at the 
comers of an equilateral triangle and attract each other according to the inverse 
irth power of the distances. Prove that they will arrive simultaneously at the 
common centre of gravity. If the law of attraction is the inverse square, the time 

of transit is (t (a'/2/i)^ where /i is the sum of the masses and a the side of the 
initial triangle, Art. 131. 

414. A swarm of particles. Let us suppose tbat a comet 
is an aggregation of particles whose centre of gravity describes an 
elliptic orbit round the sun. The question arises, what are the 
conditions that such a swarm could keep together*? Similar 
conditions must be satisfied in the case of a swarm consolidating 

* The disintegration of comets was first suggested by Schiaparelli who proved 
that the disturbing force of the sun on a particle might be greater than the 
attraction of the comet. He thus obtained as a necessary condition of stability 
fii/&'>2Af/a'. The subject was dynamically treated by Gharlier and Luc Picart on 
the supposition of a circular trajectory. They arrived at the condition m/b* > SAf/a' ; 
Bulletin de VAcadimie de S, P€tershourg^ AnnaUs de VObservatoire de Bordeaux^ 
Tisserand, M€c, Celeste, iv. The condition of stability was extended to the case of 
an elliptic trajectory by M. 0. GaUandreau in the Bulletin Astronomiquet 1896. The 
brief solutions here given of these problems are simplifications of their methods. 
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into a planet in obedience to the Nebular theory. The following 
example will illustrate the method of proceeding. 

We shall suppose the sun ^ to be fixed in space, Art. 399. 
Let B be the centre of the swarm, C any particle. Let r, be 
the polar coordinates of B referred to A, and f, rj the coordinates 
of C referred to J3 as origin, the axis of f being the prolongation 
of AB. Let M be the mass of the sun. Supposing, as a first 
approximation, that the swarm is homogeneous and spherical, its 
attraction at an internal point C is fip, where p = BG. If m be 
the mass and b the radius of the swarm, fib =^ m/b\ 

The equations of motion are, by Art. 227, 

dt" ^"^^^Kdtj vdty' dt)-(r + ^y ''^ ... 



f^ fdff\' , 1 d {, , ^.,d0) -Jdv 



(2). 



These equations also apply to the motion of the particle at B, 
where f=0, 17 = 0. Hence when we expand in powers of f, 17, 
all the terms independent of ^, 17 must cancel out. We thus have 

dF~'^dtdi~''d^~^\dt) — l^'f^ 

dh, did£ d^e fde\*_-Mf, 
dF^^dtdt-^^d^-^Kdi) -^ — f^ 

If the centre of gravity of the swarm describe a circle about 
the sun, we ¥n:ite r =s a, dO/dt = n. The equations then become 

^ + ^»f ^'" =». 

Putting f = -4 cos (pt + a), 17 = 5 sin (pt + a), we immediately ob- 
tain the determinantal equation 

(jp»-M + 3w»)(p»-/i)-4p»n» = (4). 

The condition that the particles of the swarm should keep together 
is the same as the condition that the roots of this quadratic should 
be real and positive. The left-hand side is positive whenp^ =±00 , 
and negative whenp^ = p, and p^^fi — 3n". The required condition 
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is therefore /i > 9n\ Art. 288. The candition that the swarm is 
stable is therefore ^ > 3 — . 

Unless therefore the density of the swarm exceed a certain 
quantity the swarm cannot be stable. If the mass of the sun were 
distributed throughout the sphere whose radius is such that the 
swarm is on the surfeu^e, the density of the swarm must be at 
least three times that of the sphere. 

The path of the particle C when desoribing either principal oscillation is 
(relatively to the axes B$, Bri) an ellipse with its centre at B. Substituting the 
values of ^, 19 in the equations of motion and using the quadratic, we find 

A^p'-n A^ 3j?'-/i A^A^_ / M 
B^ -2np' B*" 4 jp« ' -BA"" W /i-Sn^' 

Since fi lies between the values of j?*, the first equation shows that AJB^ and 
AJB^ have opposite signs, and accordingly the radical is negative. 

It foUows that the oscillation which corresponds to the smaller value of p has 
the major axis directed along B^t while in the other that axis is along Bif. The 
particle also describes the ellipses in opposite directions, in the former case the 
direction is the same as that of the swann round the sun, in the latter, the 
opposite. 

If the centre of gravity of the swarm describe an ellipse of smaU eccentricity, 
we may obtain an approximate solution of the equations of motion. Assuming 
the expansions ^ = n< + 2« sin nt + 1 ^ sin 2nf , 

"5=-^; •"• (t ) =l+3<C08n« + f c*+|€'cos2wt, 

it is evident that all the coefficients of the differential equations (2) can be at onoe 
expressed in terms of t, including aU terms which contain e^. It is however 
unnecessary for our present purpose to write these at length. It is easy to see 
that the equations become 

g-2n5+{M-n»(8+6<»nf = «i:l 

eXs= 4e7ico6n<:p~2tfn'sinntn+I0en'cosnt|+&c., 

at 

eY= -4«ncosne ~ +2^sin7tt{+ «n'cosnti7+Ac. 

at 

As a first approximation we neglect eX, eY, Comparing the equations (5) and 
(3) we see at once that we shall have the quadratic 

{p«-M + n«{3 + 6«»)}{p«-A* + JnV}-4pV=0 (6). 

The condition that the iwarm is stable is then /a > n^ (3 + 5^ ; •'• ta ^ ~s (^ "^ ^^)* 

It appears therefore that the gradual dissipation of a comet is more probable when 
the trajectory is eUiptieal than when it is circular. 



(5). 



r 
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As a second approximation, we substitnte (=^ oos (pt + a), i7=B sin (pt + a) in 
the expressions X and Y, By Art. 303 the only important terms are those which 
become magnified by the process of solution. These terms are of the form 
i'oos(Xt+I') where \=p^n or |>^2n. Unless therefore the roots p, p' of the 
quadratic (6) or (4) are such that p^p' is nearly eqoal to n or 2n» the terms 
derived from IT, Y remain respectively of the order e or ^, This relation between 
the roots cannot occur when e is small. 

415. Tisierand's criterion*. When a comet describing a 
conic round the sun passes very near to a planet, such as Jupiter, 
its course is much disturbed. When it emerges from the sphere 
of perceptible influence of the planet, it may again be supposed 
to describe a conic round the sun, but the elements of the new 
path may be very different from those of the old. 

Since Jacobi's integral (Art. 255) holds throughout the motion, 
the elements of both the conies must satisfy that equation. 

Let (Oo, lo), (cii, h) be the semi- major axis and semi-latus rectum 
before and after passing through the sphere of influence of the 
planet. Let to, ii be the inclinations of the planes of the comet's 
orbit to the plane of the planet's motion. 

Let the sun be taken as the origin of coordinates, and let 
the axis of f pass through the planet P. Let r, p be the distances 
of the comet Q from and P respectively and c = OP. Let Jf, 
m be the masses of the sun and planet, then, reducing the sun 
to rest (Art. 399), we regard the comet as acted on by the resultant 
attraction of the sun and planet together with a force m/c^ acting 
parallel to PO. The Held of force is therefore defined by 

jr M m mP 

U^~+ -f . 

r p (^ 

We suppose that the planet P describes a circular orbit relatively 
to with a constant angular velocity n, where n^^{M + m)/c^. 
The Jacobian integral takes the form 

r p (r 

* Ti8serand*s criterion may be found in his Note snr I'integrale de Jacobi, et 
snr son application k la th^rie des comdtes, Bulletin Astronomique^ Tome vi. 
1889, also in his Mieanique Cae9te, Tome iv. 1896. M. 0. Gallandreau's addition 
is given in the second chapter of his l&tade sor la th6orie des comdtes p^odiqaes, 
Annales de VOheervatoire de Paris^ M&noiree, 1892, Tome zx. There are also some 
investigations by H. A. Newton on the captore of comets by planets, especially 
Jnpiter, American Journal of Seience^ vol. zux. pages 188 and 482, 1891. 
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where V is the space velocity of the comet and A its angular 
momentum referred to a unit of mass. Since (Art. 333) 

F« = J/(?-^), il=C08iV(M), 

the integral becomes 

where fo,/>o; fn />i. are the values of f, p when the comet is respec- 
tively entering and leaving the sphere of influence of the planet. 
We obviously have po^pi, and since the comet does not stay long 
within the sphere, we may neglect fo — f i when multiplied by the 
very small quantity m/M. Writing then n^^M/(f as a close 
approximation, Art. 341, we obtain the criterion 

1 cosioV^o^ 1 cos ii^li 
2ao cVc ^di Cy/C 

416. Tisserand uses this criterion to determine whether two 
comets both of which are known to have passed near Jupiter 
could be the same body. If the criterion is not satisfied by the 
known elements of the two comets, they cannot be the same body. 
If it is satisfied it is then worth while to examine more thoroughly 
how much the elements of either body have been altered by the 
attraction of Jupiter. This must be done by using the method 
of the planetary theory and is generally a laborious process. 

In Tisserand's criterion the orbit of Jupiter is condclered to be oircolar, which 
ie not strictly correct. This defect has been corrected by M. O. Callandreaa. 
Taking accoont only of the first power of the eccentricity he adds a small term 
containing that eccentricity as a factor. This term, nnlike those in Tisserand's 
criterion, depends on the manner in which the comet approaches Jupiter. 



417. StalilUtjr dadooed from Vis VlTa. The Jacobian integral has been 
used by G. W. Hill * to determine whether the moon could be indefinitely pulled 
away from the earth by the disturbing attraction of the sun. In such a problem 
as this, it is convenient to take the origin at the earth P and the moving axis of ^ 
directed towards the sun 0. Reducing the earth to rest, the moon Q is acted on by 
(m+w!)lf^ along QP and Mjc'^ parallel to OP. The Jacobian equation for relative 
motion, Art. 365 (3), takes the form 

' ^ ^ p r c* 



* G. W. Hill's researches in the Lunar theory may be found in the American 
Journal of Mathematics, vol. 1. 1878. 
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where p^PQ, r^OQ^ e^OP and /i '^ the som of the xxiasses m, m' of the earth 
and moon. We treat the ann's orbit as circular and put as a near approximation 
Mle^ = n^. Since f^^P+rf, this equation becomes 

Since the left-hand side is essentially positiTe it is clear that the moving particle Q 
can never eroee the surface d^ned by equating the right-hand tide to zero^ and can 
only move in those parts of space in ichich the right-hand side is positive. Art. 299. 

If the initial circomstanoes of the motion make C negative, the right-hand 
side is always positive and the equation supplies no limits to the position of Q. 

The form of the surface when C is positive has been discussed by Hill. When 
C exceeds a certain quantity the surface has in general three separate sheets. 
The inner of these is smaller than the other two and surrounds the earth. The 
second is also closed but surrounds the sun, the third is not closed. When the 
constants are adapted to the case of the moon, that satellite is found to be within 
the first sheet. It must therefore always remain there, and its distance from the 
earth can never exceed 110 equatorial radii. Thus the eccentricity of the earth^s 
orbit being negleetedy we have a rigorous demonstration of a superior limit to the 
radius vector of the moon. 

418. Ex. 1. If the moon Q move in the plane of motion of the earth P and 
if also the sun is so remote that we may put - +ir'=ic' (1+^j when the left- 
hand side is expanded in powers of |/e and 17/c, the bounding surface degenerates 

into the curve - + in*|^=:0". It ia required to trace the forms of this curve for 

P 

different positive values of C'\ 

The curve has two infinite branches tending to the asymptotes f n'$*=C''. If 
C" is greater than the minimum value of /i/^+f n'^ there is also an oval round 
the body 8. If the particle Q is within the oval, it cannot escape thence and its 
radius vector will have a superior limit. If the particle is beyond either of the 
infinite branches, it cannot cross them and the radius vector will have an inferior 
limit. The velocity at any point of the space between the oval and the infinite 
branches is imaginary. [Hill.] 

Ex. 2. A double star is formed by two equal constituents S, P whose orbits 
are eirdes. A third particle Q whose mass is infinitely small moves in the same 
plane and initially is at a distance from P on SP produced equal to half SP, 
starting with such velocity that it would have described a circular orbit about P if 
S had been absent. Show that the curve of no relative velocity is dosed, and that 
the particle being initially within that curve cannot recede indefinitely from the 
attracting bodies S and P. 

This example is discussed by Cooulesco in the Comptes Rendust 1892. He also 
refers to a memoir of M. de Haerdtl, 1890, where the revolution of Q roiind P is 
traced during two revolutions and it is shown that at the end of the third the 
particle is receding from A *. 



* Since writing the above the author has received Darwin's memoir on Periodic 
Orbits, Acta Mathematiea, xxi. in which the motion of a planet about a binary star 
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Theory of Apses. 

419. When the law of force is a one-valued function of the 
distance, every apsidal radius vector must divide the orbit sym^ 
metrically. 

Let be the centre of force, A an apse (Art. 814). The 
argument rests on two propositions. 

(1) If two particles are projected from A with equal velocities, 
both perpendicularly to OA but in opposite directions, it is clear 
that (the force being always the same at the same distance from 0) 
the paths described must be symmetrical about OA. 

(2) If at any point of its path, the velocity of the particle 
were reversed in direction (without changing its magnitude), the 
particle would describe the same path but in a reverse direction. 

If then a particle describing an orbit arrive at an apse A, its 
subsequent path when reversed must be the same as its previous 
path. Hence OA divides the whole orbit symmetrically. 

We may notice that if the law of force were not one-valued, 
say F=/m{u± V(^' — a*)}, where the apsidal distance Oil =a, the 
first proposition is not true, unless it is also given that the radical 
keeps one sign. 

420. There can be only two apsidal distances though there 
may be any number of apses. 

Let the particle after passing an apse A arrive at another 
apse B. Then since OB divides the orbit symmetrically, there 
must be a third apse C beyond B such that the angles AOB, 
BOG are equal and 0(7= OA. Since OG divides the orbit sym- 
metrically, there is a fourth apse at D, where OD = OB and the 
angles BOG, GOD are equal. The apsidal distances are therefore 
alternately equal, and the angle contained at by any two con- 
secutive apsidal distances is always the same. 

has been more thoroughly studied. Taking a yarietj of initial conditions he has 
traced the subsequent paths of a particle of Insignificant mass. Some of the 
paths thus presented to the eye have such unexpected and remarkable forms that 
the paper is full of interest. 
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421. BxamplM. Ex, 1. Show that an ellipee oannot be deseribed about a 
centre of force whose attraction is a 
one-valued function of the distance 
unless that centre is situated on a 
principal diameter and is outside the 
CTolute. 

By drawing all the tangents to one 
arc EF of the evolute we see that they 
cover the whole area of the quadrant 
ACS of the ellipse. It follows that a 
normal to the ellipse can be drawn 
through any point P situated in this 
quadrant, and this normal does not divide the ellipse symmetrically, unless P lies 
between E and A or between F* and B. 

Ex. 2. If the path is an equiangular spiral and the central force a one-valued 
function of the distance, prove that the centre of force must be situated in 
the pole. 

Ex, 3. If a particle of mass m be attached to a fine elastic string of natural 
length a and modulus X, and lie with the string unstretched and one extremity 
fixed on a smooth horizontal plane; prove that, if projected at right angles to the 
string with velocity Vy the string will just be doubled in length at its greatest 
extension if 8iiiv'=:4aX. [GoU. Ex.] 

Ex. 4. A particle is projected from an apse with a velocity v, prove that the 
apse will be an apocentre or a pericentre according as the velocity v is less or 
greater than that in a circle at the same distance. 

422. The apiidal distances. To find the apaidal dvfta/nces 
when F=fjLU^y and nis an integer. 

The equation of vis viva, viz. t;« = C— 2jFdr, gives 

"-"(©'^"•l-"*;^!"" ('>■ 

Let V be the velocity at the initial distance R, jS the angle of 
projection, then 

^**^ + A (s)""' ^^ VRsmIS (2). 

Thus both h and C are known quantities, at an apse u is a max- 
min, and therefore dujdO = 0. The apsidal distances are therefore 
given by 

(l)"-*'©"-5^l— '--''-« (^> 

If an equation is arranged in descending powers of the unknown 
quantity, we know by Descartes' theorem that there cannot be 
more positive roots than variations of sign. The arrangement of 
the terms of equation (A) will depend on whether n — 1 is greater 
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or less than 2 ; but, since there axe only three terms, it is clear 
that in whatever order they are placed there cannot be more than 
two variations of sign. The equation cannot therefore have more 
than two positive roots. This is an analytical proof that there 
cannot be more than two real apsidal distances. 

428. If n is a fraction, say n^pjq in its lowest terms, we write icstrV; the 
indices of w are then integers and to and therefore u can have only two poaitive 
values. It is assumed that if 9 is an even integer the sign of JP is given by some 
other considerations, for otherwise F wonld not be a one- valued function of u. 

424. The propositions proved in Arts. 420 and 422 are not 
altogether the same. The complete curve found by integrating 
(A) may have several branches separated from each other so that 
the particle cannot pass from one to the other. In 420 it is 
proved that the actual branch described cannot have more than 
two unequal apsidal distances. In 422 it is proved that when 
F^fiu^ all the branches together cannot have more than two 
unequal apsidal distances. 

If the force be some other one- valued function of the distance 
the complete curve may have more than two unequal apsidal 
distances. 



425. 



^ j = ^ (tt - a) (tt - 6) (tt - e) be the differential equation of 

an orbit, prove that the central force is a one-valued function of the distance. 
Prove also that the curve has two branches and three unequal apsidal distances, 
and that either branch may be described if the initial conditions are suitable. See 
Arts. 309, 441. 

Ex, 2. If the central force is F^tiu\ where n>8 and the velocity is greater 
than that from infinity, prove that the apsidal distances lie between p and 9, where 
2fi=A*(fi-l)|i"~' and h*=Cq*. [This follows from a theorem in the theoiy of 
equations applied to equation (A) of Art. 422.] 

426. The apsidal angle. To find the apsidal angle when 
F^fiu^y where »< 3, and the orbit is nearly circular. 

The equation of the path with these conditions has been found 
by continued approximation in Arts. 367 to 370. 

Taking the first approximation, we see by referring to the 
equation (6) of those articles that dujdO is zero only when 
jptf + a = iV, where i is any integer. These values of 6 therefore 
determine the apses and the reciprocals of the two corresponding 
apsidal distances are c (1 ± M). The apsidal angle described 
between two consecutive apses is therefore Trjp, where p* = 3 — n. 
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TaMng the higher approximationa, we use the equations (12) 
and (13) in the same way. The apsidal angle is therefore irfp, where 

p = V(3-n){l-3^(n-2)(n + l)Jf«}. 
The reciprocals of the apsidal distances are very nearly c (1 + M), 

427. There is another method of finding the apsidal angle which is founded 
on a direct integration of the equations of motion*. Beginning with 

we have, as in Art. 422, 



*'(sy=„^"-'-*^'-^' 



let u=:a, u=:5 be the reciprocals of the inner and outer apsidal distances. Since 
the right-hand side of the equation must Tanish for each of these values of u, we have 



n-1 " ' n-1 

Eliminating M and C we find 

t*»-i, u\ 1 
a»-i, a», 1 



(: 



dd\«_a»-»-6»-i A= 



du) A 

6*-\ &', 1 

To find the apsidal angle we have to integrate the value of d9 ftom u=& to a. 

Tosimplii^ the limits we put a=c (1+lf), 6=c(l~Jlf) and u=c (l+lfx); the 
limits of integration are then a;= ~ 1 to + 1* Also since the orbit is nearly circular, 
we suppose Af to be a small quantity. 

It now becomes necessary to expand A in powers of M, This may be effected 
by using some simple properties of determinants. If we subtract the upper row 
from each of the otiber two, the determinant is practically reduced to a determinant 
of two rows. Noticing that 

(l±if)*-i-(l+Ma?)»-i= -(n-l)3f («t1) {1 + C73f («±1) 

where C=i(n>2), D=^(n-2)(n-8), £=A(n-2)(n-8)(n-4), we seethat the 
new determinant is 

A=c*+iJP(ti-l)(a«-l) l + CJf(a; + l)+&c., 2+Af(« + l) 

l + CM («-l)+Ac., 2 + M(aj-l) 

Subtracting one row from the other and performing some evident simplifications, 

we find 

A=E«(««-l){l+J(n-2)afaj + A(»-2)3f«((n-4)««+n-6)}, 

where J5«=2c*+^JIf' (n-1) (n - 8). We thence deduce 

* The method of finding the apsidal angle by a direct integration of the 
apsidal equation was first used by Bertrand, Comptes Rendut, vol. 77, 1878. An 
improved version was afterwards given by Darbouz in his notes to the Cours de 
Micanique by Bespeyrous, 1886. 

B. D. 18 
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In the same way we find alter some redactions 

(a«-i-6«-i)*={2c^iJf(n-l)}*{l+A(«-2)(n-8)Jlf«}. 
Bemembering that du=eMdx, these give 

The integrations can be effected at si^t by patting a;=8in0. Taking the 
limits to be 0s ^^ir to make the apses adjacent, we find that the apsidal angle is 

428. Closed orbits. An orbit is described dbotut a centre 
of force whose attraction is a one-valued function of the distance. 
Prove ihaJt if the orbit is closed, for all initial conditions within 
certain defined limits, the Urn of force must be the inverse square 
or the direct distance. [Bertrand, Gomptes Rendus, voL 77, 1873.] 

If the path is closed and re-entering it must admit of both 
a maximum and a minimum radius vector. The orbit therefore 
has two apsidal distances and must lie between the two circles 
which have these for radii and their centres at the centre of 
force. By varying the initial conditions we may widen or diminish 
the space between the circles, yet by the question the orbit is 
always to be closed so long as the radii of the circles remain 
finite. 

Representing the first approximation to the reciprocals of the 
radii by c (1 ± M) the apsidal angle will be Tr/p, where p can be 
expressed in some series of ascending powers of M. The orbit 
cannot be closed unless the apsidal angle is such that, afber some 
multiple of it has been described, the particle is again at the 
same point of space and moving in the same way. Hence p must 
be a rational fraction for all valv£S of M whether rational or not 
The coefficients of all the powers of M must therefore be zero, 
while the term independent of M must be a rational firaction. 

When F=^im^ the series for jp is (Art. 426) 

p = V(3-n){l-Jj(n-2)(n+l)Jf» + &a}. 

Since the coefficient of M^ must be zero we see that w = 2 or — 1, 
ie. the law of force must be the inverse square or the direct 
distance. In either case the condition that *J{Z — n) should be a 
rational firaction is satisfied. 

If we take the most general form for the force, we have 
F=uY{u). We know by Art. 368 that the first term of the 
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series for j9 is, in general, a function of o, Le. of the reciprocal of 
the mean radius. Since this can be varied arbitrarily the apsidal 
angle cannot be commensurable with tt unless this first term, 
viz. cf'{c)/f(c), is independent of c. Putting this equal to a 
constant m we find by an easy integration that /(c) ^ fjuf^. Hence 
F^liu^^. The general case is therefore reduced to the special 
case already considered. 

420. Ola— Iflfffttion ef ovWta. Tht force being Fsz/m* it it required to 
ehutify the varioue forms of the orlfit according to the number of the apeidal 
diitanees *. We sv^ppoae fi to be potitive and h not to be zero. 

Arranging the apudal equation (A) (Art. 422) in deeoending powers of u, it 
takes one or other ol the three following forms 

(s)'=*'0*=»^i-^'-'^'-^^ '''- 

n-1 ' 

according as n>3, n Ues between 8 and 1, and n<l. 

The two constants \ C and h determine the energy and angutar mmnenXum of the 
particle, Art. 818. When these are given, we arrive, by integrating (A), at an 
equation of the form ^+a=/(tt). By varying the constant a we turn the curve 
round the origin without altering its form. It foUows that when C and h are 
known^ the orbit ie determined in form hut not in petition. The curve thus found 
may have several branches which are not connected with each other. One point 
on the orbit mutt therefore alto be given to determine the value of a and to dittingtUth 
the branch actually detcribed by the particle. 

Any point on the curve being taken as the point of projection, we may regard v 
as the mitial velocity. We thus have C^v^-V^ or Csv^+Fq*, where V^ is the 
velocity from infinity, and F^ the velocity to the origin. The first equation is to 
be used when F| is finite, i.e. when n>l; the second when Fq is finite, Le. when 
n<l. Bee Art. 818. 

480. Case Z. Let the curve have but one aptidal dittance. The right-hand 
side of the apsidal equation (A) must change sign once as ti varies from zero to 
infinity. Hence, when n>8, C is negative or zero, Le. the velocity v is less than 
or equal to that from infinity ; when n lies between 8 and 1, C must be positive or 
zero, Le. the velocity v is greater than or equal to that from infinity. Lastly we 
see from the third form of the equation (A) that when n<l the curve cannot have 
only one apsidal distance. 



* Eorteweg, Sur let trajectoiret dieritet tout Viftfluence d'une force centrales 
Arehivet Nierlandaitett vol. xiz. 18S4, discusses the forms of the orbits, the con- 
ditions of stability and the asymptotic circles. Greenhill, On the ttdbility of 
orbittt Proc. Lond. Math. 8oc. voL zxn. 168S, treats of the asymptotic cirdes which 
can be described when F=fjM* for various values of n. 

18—2 
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These conditions being satisfied, let us a be the reoiprooal of the apsidal 
distanoe, found by solving the equation (A). We then have 



(S7=K'^y=<'-»>*f->' 



where 4> (ti) cannot change sign as u varies from to oo . Since ^ (u) most have 
the same sign as the highest power of u, its sign is positive or negative according 
asn> or <8. 

We notice that if n is a fraction, say n=plq, we replace the factor u-ahyw-h 
where u=w^, a=&v,* Art. 428. As in most cases the force F varies as some 
integral power of the distance, it will be more convenient to retain the form given 
above. 

Since the left-hand side of (2) is necessarily positive, the whole of the carve 
must lie inside the circle t<=a if n>3, and must lie outside that circle if n<8. 
Suppose the particle, as it moves round the centre of force, to have arrived at the 
apse. It will then begin to recede from the circle and must always continue to 
recede because dujdO is not again zero. The orbit has therefore two branchea 
extending from the apse to the centre of force or to infinity according as n> or < 8. 
The apse is an apooentre in the first case and a pericentre (as in a hyperbola 
described about the inner focus) in the second case. 

The motion in the neighbourhood of the apse may be found by writing ussa+x 
and retaining only the lowest powers of x. We then have 

{dxld$)*==iAx; .-. u-a=il^, 

where iAh^^^{a). The path is therefore such that the particle describes a finite 
angle $ while it moves from u=u to tt=a. Since dOjdt^hu^ is finite^ the time of 
describing this finite angle is also finite. 



401. Oases XL and ZH. To find the conditions that there may be either two 
aptidal dUtances or none. The apsidal equation must have two positive roots or 
none. The condition for this is that the right-hand side of (A) must have the 
same sign when tt=:0 and u=ao . 

First, Let n>8, this condition requires that C should be positive and not 
zero. The velocity at every point must therefore he greater than that from infinity. 

To distinguish the cases we find the maz-min value M of the right-hand side 
by equating to zero its differential coefficient. We thus find 

K \/iJ n-8 

Taking the second differential coefficient we find that If is a minlmnm when ii>ft 
and a maximum when n<d. 

We notice that when n>8, the two terms of M have opposite signs and that 
we can make either predominate by giving h or C small values. Thus M may 
have any sign if the initial conditions are suitably chosen. The path may there^ 
fore have either two apsidal distances or none; there will be two if M is negative 
and none if M is positive. If M^O the apsidal distances are egfual. 

Secondly, let 3>n>l. The right-hand side of (A) cannot have the same sign 
when tt=0 and v =ao unless C is negative. The velocity at every point must there^ 
fore be less than that from ir\finity. 
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Writing aa before 



^=? fe) 



\c. ,=--' 



8-n' 

we shall prove that If is neoessarily positive and has zero for its least valne. Then 
since the right-hand side of (A) is negative when u»0 and tt=ao and is eqoal to 
the positive quantity M for some intermediate value, there must be two apsidal 
distances which can be equal only when ilf =0. 

To prove that M is positive, we notice that M is least when h is greatest. 
Since h=ivr sin fi (Art. 813) this occurs when h=vr, i.e. when the particle is 
projected perpendicularly to the radius vector. Substituting this value of A and 
remembering that C^v^-Vi^ we can see by a simple differentiation that M is 
again least when v*:sfilr^'^t that is, when the velocity is equal to that in a circle. 
This value of « is less than the velocity from infinity (n being <3), and is there- 
fore admissible here. Substituting this value of v we find that the winimntw 
value of df is zero. The value of M is therefore positive and is zero only when 
the path is a circle. 

We may also prove that the orbit has two apsidal distances by observing that 
since the velocity is insufficient to carry the particle to infinity, the orbit must 
have either an apocentre or must approach an asymptotic circle. In either case 
the apsidal equation has one positive root and therefore has another. 

Thirdly, let l>n. Since C=v^+V^w& notice that C must be positive. We 
now have 

we may prove in the same way as before that M la least when h^vr and v*=fi,lr^''^ 
and that then Jfs -r--^ ''^'"+ V=<) ^7 ^^- ^^3* ^Qs ^ ^ always positive 
and the curve has two apsidal distances which can be equal only in a circle. 

We verify this result by noticing that since an infinite velocity is required to 
carry the particle to infinity (n being <1, Art. 812), the orbit must have an 
apocentre or approach an asymptotic circle. The apsidal equation must therefore 
have two positive roots. 

482. It follows from what precedes that the curve defined by the apsidal 
equation (A) can be without an apse only when n>8. In that case the orbit 
extends from the centre of force to infinity. 

We arrive at the same result by noticing that if there is no apse, the velocity 
must be st^ffieient to carry the particle to infinity. If l>fi this condition cannot be 
satisfied (Art. 812). If n>l this condition requires C to be positive and it is 
evident that the seoond form of the apsidal equation has then a positive root. 

It also follows that there can be an asymptotic circle only when n>8. For if 
the orbit be ultimately circular the constant M must be zero, and this cannot 
happen when n<8 unless the orbit is circular throughout. See also Art. 447. 

488. To find the motion when the orbit Jias two apsidal distances. If a, d be 
the reciprocals of these distances, the apsidal equation (A) takes the form 



^'{^y=i'''<')^'"^)<'M^ 
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where 0(fi) is podtiye or negatiTe aooording as n> or <8. Sinoe the left-hand 
side is neoessarily positive we see that u cannot lie between the limits a and b if 
^ (fi) is positive bat mast lie between them if 4> (u) is negative. The whole oarve 
mast therefore lie outside the annolns defined by the oiroles usa, tt=&ifn>8, and 
most lie within that annolus if n<S. 

It appears that when n>8 the fall carve defined by the differential eqaation (A) 
contains two distinct branches, either of which can be described by the particle 
with the given energy (C and the given angolar momentam h. These, being 
separated by the empty annalas, do not intersect, so that when the point of pro- 
jection is given the particolar branch described by the particle is determined. We 
notice also that this branch has only one apeidal distance thongh the complete 
carve has two. 

When n<8 the path of the particle andalates between the two oiroles fisa, 
tt=&, teaching each alternately and being always concave to the centre of force. 

484. Case ZV. To find the motion when the apeidal dietancee are equal. 
The apsidal eqaation now takes the form 

The motion as the particle approaches the circle u=a may be foand l^ patting 
iA=:a +d; and retaining only the lowest powers of x. We then have 

where m*=:4>{a)lh^. The particle therefore approaches the limiting circle in an 
asymptotic path and arrives at the circle only when ^csoo. Since d$ldt (being 
ultimately eqaal to ha^ is finite, the time of describing an infinite namber of revo- 
lutions round the centre of force is infinite. 

The conditions that the right-hand side of the apsidal equation (A) may have 
a square factor and be positive are (1) the coefficients of the highest and lowest 
powers must be positive, and (2) we must have ilf=0, Art. 481. If n>8, C7 must 
be positive, i.e. the veloeity at every point muet be greater than that from infimty. 
If n<8 the coefficient of the highest power of u is negative, and there can be no 
asymptotie circle. (See also Art. 482.) 

485. When n>8 and it is known that the path has an apse, we may prove 
that that apee i$ a pericentre or apocentre according a» the velocity of projection is 
greater or lets than the velocity in a circle at the eame distance. Let v be the 
velocity of the particle, F, the velocity in a cirde at the same distance r, F^ the 
velocity from infinity; then (Art. 818) 

^I'^fTTl?^' ^.*=i^. |.>=F,«+C (1), 

.-. t;«-Fa»=-J(n-8)Fi>+C (2). 

If r=ri represent any apsidal distance, we have at that apse v^JpssF, V^lr^^F. 
At a pericentre the orbit lies outside the circle of radius r^ hence p>ri and 
.*. v'> V^. At an apocentre the orbit lies inside the drole and v^< V^. 

It follows by inspection of (2) that at a pericentre both sides of that equation 
are positive, and, sinoe F^ decreases when r increases, both sides must continue to 
be positive as the particle recedes from the origin. The particle also cannot arrive 
at a second apse, for this requires the left side to become negative. In the same 
way at an apocentre the two sides of (2) are negative and must continue to be 
negative as the particle approaches the origin. The conclusion is that the velocity 
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at any point i$ greaUr or less than that in a circle at the same distance according €U 
the path has a pericenire or apocentre. 

It foUowB also that the ptUh described cannot have both a perieentre and an 
apocentre, 

486. The following table sams up the poB«ble orbits when Fss/m*, 

n>8, v^Vi {one apeidal distanoe, path inside the eirde. 

v>Fi (two apsidal distanees, path inside or outside both oirdeB 
M negatiye } aoeording as v is < or > T^ 

v> Fj (no apsidal distance, the path extends from the centre of force 

if positive ( to infinity. 

V > F^ (an asymptotic drole, approached firom within or from without 

Jf =0 ( according as v is < or > F,. 

8 >n > 1, V > Fj {one apsidal distance, path outside the drole. 

v<zVi {two apsidal distances, path between the drdes. 
1 >iii v<Vi {two apsidal distances, path between the drdes. 
Here F, is the vdodty in a drde at the distance of the point of projection. 

Ex, When the force F=fM^ is repulsive show that the path, if not rectilinear, 
has a perieentre with branches stretching to infinity. 

487. The motion in the neighbourhood of the origin is found by retaining the 
highest powers only of u. We thus have by (A), Art. 429, 



(s;=*'0'=^-' «-*•«•. 



according as ii>8 or <8, where (n-l)B*a^. The first alternative gives after 
integration, supposing the partide to be approaching the origin, 

f*-roP= -^^, r«-ro«=: -Bqt, 

where p^Hn-S), 9~i(n + l); showing that the particle (except when ns8) 
describes a finite angle in a finite time when the radial distance decreases from 
r^sr^ to sero. 

The negative sign in the second alternative shows that, when n<8, the partide 
cannot reach the origin unless h=:0, Le. unless the path is a radius vector. 

488. The motion at an ir^nite distance from the origin is found by retaining 
the lowest powers only of u. We then have 



m'-{i)'-'-'^%^- 



according as ii> or <1. The negative sign in the second alternative shows that 
when A<1 the curve can have no branches which extend to infinity. 

When C is podtive, i.e. when the vdodty v of projection is greater than that 
from infinity, the first alternative leads to 

ft(u-tio)=-^s/C, r-ro^ty/C, 

showing that when the partide travels from rsr^ to infinity it describes a finite 
angle round the origin, and that the time is infinite. The path therefore tends 
to a rectilinear asymptote whose distance from the origin is - dOldu^hjtJC. 

If however (7=0, Le. the vdodty v of projection is equal to that from infinity, 
the lowest existing power of u in the apddal equation (A) is u* or u*"^. We 
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then have /dry ^fdu^ ,„, 2fi _ , 

According as n>8 or n<8 bnt >1. The first alternative shows that (except when 
h=0) there are no branches leading to infinity. The second alternative, i.e. n<:8, 
gives, sapposing the particle to recede from the origin, 

where (n-l)f =2/i, i)=-i(d-n), 9=i(n+l). These eqnations show that as 
the particle proceeds from r^fo to infinity it describes a finite angle in an infinite 
time. The path tends to a rectilinear asymptote at an infinite distance from the 
origin. 

480. StablUty ef thm orUts. Beferring to Art 436 we see that when n>8 
the orbit extends to the origin or to infinity except when the particle is approaching 
an asymptotic oirde. The existence of snch a circle depends on the equality of the 
factors of the right-hand side of the apsidal equation, and a slight change in the 
constants C, h may render the factors unequal or imaginary. In either case the 
new path will lead the partide either to the centre of force or to infinity. Such 
orbits may be called unttable. 

When n<3 and the .velocity of projection less than that fh>m infinity, the path 
is restricted to lie between the two circles u—a,u=b, and the values of a and b 
depend on the constants C and h. Any slight disturbance wUl alter the values of 
these constants, but the orbit will still be restricted to lie between two circles 
though the radii will not be exactly the same as before. Suck orbits may be called 
stable. 

440. Ex, Prove that any small decrease of the angular momentum h or 
increase of the energy ^C will widen the annulus within which the particle 
moves; that is, will increase the oscillatiQn of the particle on each side of the 
central line. 

441. Apsidal bonndartea wli«& F=f(u). When the law of force contains 
several terms the argument becomes more complicated. Let F=iXA^u*f then 

Transposing the terms, the apsidal equation is 

{%y-'iiy=^\^.^'-^'-<^ («)■ 

= (u-ai)(u-aa)...(tt-aj0(u), 

where o^, Og, ... are positive quantities arranged in descending order, and 0(u) 
contains all the factors which do not vanish between u=0 and usoo . The fiactor 
4> {u) keeps one sign, viz. that of the highest power of u. 

Let us divide the plane of motion into annular portions by circles whose 
common centre is at the centre of force and whose radii are the reciprocals of a^ , 
a^, (fee. Then since (dujdB'f^ changes sign when u passes any one of these 
boundaries, it is clear tiiat the curve defined by the differential equation (B) can 
have branches only in the alternate annuli, the intervening ones being vacant. The 
space between u^a^ and u=ao being occupied or vacant according as 0(tt) is 
positive or negative. 
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If the initial position of the partide lie between any two contigaouB ciroles, 
the subsequent path is restricted to lie between these circles and touches each 
alternately. If the initial position lie outside the greatest circle or inside the 
least, the subsequent path must also lie outside or inside these ciroles and must 
therefore extend to infinity or to the centre of force. 

442. Next, let some of the factors of the apsidal equation be equal, say 



(sy=*'©'=(«-«)-/<»)*<«)' 



where / (u) has been written for the remaining factors. To determine the motion 
in the neighbourhood of the circle u=a, we write u=sa+a; and retain only the 
lowest powers of x. We then have, supposing m>2, 

where B^=f{a)^{a), and K=i(m-2), The case in which m=2 is discussed in 
Art. 434. We see that the circle u=ia U atymptotic. The particle arrives at the 
circle after describing an infinite number of revolutions round the centre of force 
and at the end of an infinite time. 

448. Let us trace the surface of revolution whose abscissa is r and ordinate 
xssFr^, and let the ordinate z be perpendicular to the plane of motion of the 
particle. We notice that this eurfaee is independent of the initial amditUms and 
that its form depend* solely on the law of force. 

It is easy to see that the ordinate z corresponding to any value of r represents 
the square of the angular momentum in a circular orbit described with radius r. 
It will therefore be useful also to trace the plane whose ordinate is 2=^>, where h is 
the angular momentum of the path described. 

By describing ciroles whose radii are the abseisss of the maximum and 
minimum ordinates of the surface, we may divide the plane of motion into 
annular portions in which the function z=Ff^ is alternately increasing or decreas- 
ing outwards from the centre of force. These we may call the ascending or de- 
ecending portions of the nttface. 

444. If r represent any apsidal distance, we have at the corresponding apse 
v^lpzsF and v^hjr; hence h*=:Fpr^, At a pericentre the orbit lies outside the 
circle of radius r, hence p>r, and the angular momentum h of the path must be 
greater than that in a circle of radius r. In the same way, at an apooentre the 
orbit lies inside the circle, and the angular momentum h is less than that in a 
circle of radius r. 

Referring to the surface zs^Fi*, we see that a pericentral distance r^OA must 
have an ordinate AA' less than that of the plane z=h^y and an apocentral distance 
OB mast have an ordinate BB' greater than that of the plane. It immediately 
follows that it A^ B are the pericentre and apooentre of the same path, both the 
points A% B\ cannot lie on the same descending portion of the surf wee. This con- 
clusion does not apply if il, B are the pericentre and apooentre of different branches 
of the complete curve; (Art. 441). 

We infer from this result that an annular space on the plane of motion (Art. 
448) in which Wi* decreases outwards has this element of instability, viz. that a 
path having both a pericentre and a/n apocentre cannot he described within the space. 
If the path have a pericentre the particle will leave the space on its outer margin; 
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if an apoeentre it will move oat of the space on its inner boundaiy. We see also 
that when the partiole has left the annalar space it must proceed to infinity or to 
the centre of fbroe, onless it come into some other external annnlar space in which 
Fr* has increased sufficiently to exceed the h* of its own path or into some internal 
space in which JPV* has become less than h\ 

440. We may also dednce this result very simply from the radial resolution. 

As the particle approaches and passes an i^KXientre r increases to a maximum and 
decreases, hence drjeU changes sign from positive to negative and tPrldfi is 
negative. In the same way, when the particle passes a perioentre, dV/d(* is 
positive. It immediately follows that at an apoeentre Fi^^h* and at a pericentre 

446. If the orbit have an asymptotic drde r=ia, the angular momentum h 
must be equal to that in a circle of that radius. Hence the atymptotic circle muet 
be the prcjection of tame one of the interteetions of the twrfaee z=Fr* with the plane 
g=h*; (Art. 448). 

As the asymptotic circle is itself an apoeentre or pericentre, it follows, as in 
Art. 445, that when the particle is approaching the circle from within A>- JPV is 
negative and ultimately zero. Hence Fr* is decreasing outwards. When the 
particle is approaching the circle ftom without h^-Fr* is positive and ultimately 
zero, hence Fr* is increasing inwards. In either case it follows that only those 
intersections which lie on a descending portion of the surface xssFf* can correepond 
to asymptotic circles. 

As each descending portion of the surfSaoe can have only one intersection with 
the plane «=%', there cannot be more asymptotic circles than descending branches. 

There may be fewer asymptotic circles than descending branches because two 
conditions are neoessaiy that an asymptotic circle of given radius r=a should 
exist; (1) the angular momentum must be equal to that in the oirde, and (2) the 
constant C must be such that the velocity at a distance r:=a is equal to that in the 
oirde, i.e. v^jassF. 

447. As an example, consider the force F=/iu\ If n>3, the surface xszFr* 
has only a descending portion, there can therefore be one and only one asymptotic 
circle. Also the path described cannot have both an apoeentre and a pericentre, 
though different branches of the same curve may have one an apoeentre and another 
a pericentre. See Arts. 444, 446, 486. If n<3, the surface z=:Fr* has only an 
ascending portion. Hence there cannot be an asymptotic circle, but the path can 
have both an apoeentre and a pericentre. 

448. Ex, Discuss the properties of the surface Z=Fr~v\ where the 
velocity v is a known function of r given in Art. 441. Prove that (1) the abedsse 
of its max-min ordinates are the same as those of the surface ssJFV*, so that the 
ascending and descending portions of each correspond (Art. 448); (2) each 
asymptotic circle must be one of the intersections of the surface with the plane of 
motion; (8) conversely, if at any intersection we also have z=/i*, that intersection 
is an asymptotic circle. 

The first result follows from ^- = -= :i- • To prove the second and third we 

or r" or 
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notice that when Z=0, the velocity is equal to that in a drole; and when «a/i', the 
angular momentum is equal to that in a circle. 

440. ihrampl— . Ex. h Find the law of force with the lowest index of u 
such that an orbit can be described having two given asymptotic circles whose 
radii are the reciprocals of a and h, and find the path. Find also the conditions of 
projection that the path may be described. 

Referring to Art. 441 we see that the right-hand side of the apsidal equation (B) 
must be /i (u - a)' (u - b)K We then find 

JF=Mtt'(t*-a)(w-6)(2t*-a-d)+At'u', 
and the angular momentum at projection must be <^/li'. 

Ex, 2. Let F=Am'{(tf-a)(du-a~d)+6tt}, where F is the central force. If 
the conditions of projection are such that h^=fjic and the velocity v when u=a is 

v^=ftea\ show that the path is — r = (tanh9)^ where ex'=2(a-&). Show also 

that the curve has two infinite branches tending to the same asymptotic circle 
u=a, with an apse at a distance 1/&. 

Ex, 3. A particle arrives at an apse distant r firom the centre of force with a 
velocity V equal to that in a circle at the distance r. If the velocity be reversed in 
direction, will the particle describe the same path in a reverse order or will it 
travel along the circle? Bee Art. 419. 

At such an apse the radius of curvature p of the path must be equal to r. But 
since -*=^+ jS <^t <u^7 ^V^ ^b requires that <2^/(2^=0. The apsidal equation 

(B) of Art. 441 must therefore have equal roots, and the apse is at the extremity of 
a path with an asymptotic circle. The particle therefore can never arrive at such 
an apse in any finite time (Art. 442). 

If the particle be projected from a point on the asymptotic circle with the 
given values of v and h it may be said to describe either orbit, for the deviation of 
one from the other is indefinitely small at the end of any finite time. 

Boussinesq, Compte$ Rendus, vol. 84, 1877, considers the circular motion to be a 
singular integral of the differential equation. Eorteweg and Greenhill have also 
discussed this problem. 



On the law of force by which a conic is described. 

460. Newton's theorem*. An orbit is described by a 
particle ahout a centre of force C whose law is known : it is 
required to find the law offeree by which the same orbit can be 
described about another centre of force 0. 

* Newton's theorem is given in Prop. vu. Cor. 8 of the second section of the 
first book of the Prineipia. The application to the motion of a particle in a circle 
acted on by a force parallel to a fixed direction follows in the next proposition. 
Sir W. R. Hamilton's paper, giving the law F^firlj^, is in the third volume of the 
Proceedings of the Irish Academy, 1846. Yillaroeau in the Cormaissanee des Temps 
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Let F, F' be the forces of attraction tending respectively 
to C and 0. Let CY, OZ be the 
perpendiculars on the tangents 
at aDy point P; CP^r, OP^r\ 
Then since sin CP7 ==^ C7/r, we 
have 

t;* jpCY h 




Similarly i^=— q^-., .- F^/T-f ImJ ' 

If we draw CQ parallel to OP, the triangles OP^ and COY 

axe similar, and 

qz _CY F' _h!^C& 

OP^CQ' •*• P ""A* rV 

If then P is given as a function of r, the law of force P' tending 
to any assumed point is also known, when we have deduced 
CO as a function of r and r' fix)m the geometrical properties of 
the curve. 

Remembering that the area J. s^^, we see that the periodic 
times in which the whole curve is described about C and 
respectively are inversely as the arbitrary constants h and h\ 
By choosing these properly we can make ihe ratio of the periodic 
times have any ratio we please. 

We also notice that if the time of describing any arc PQ is 
known when the central force tends to C, the area PCQ is 
known. Now the area POQ diflfers from this by a rectilinear 

for 1S52, Tuiog Cartesian coordinates, arrived at two possible laws of force. 
Afterwards Barbouz and Halphen investigated two laws equivalent to these, and 
proved that there is no other law in which the central force is a fianction only of 
the coordinates of its point of application. Their resolts may be foond in voL 84 
of the Comptes Rendus, 1877. The investigations of Darboox were reproduced by 
him at somewhat greater length in his notes to the Cours de Mieanique by 
Despeyrons, 1884. There is a third paper by Glaisher in vol.. 39 of the Monthly 

Notices of the Astrononiicdl Society, 1878, who also gives the expression (2ir/j^Ai) nr^ 
for the periodic time. Darboox uses chiefly polar coordinates, while Hal^en 
employs Cartesian, beginning with the general differential equation of all conies: 
Glaisher simplifies the arguments by frequently using geometrical methods. 
There is also a paper by S. Hirayama of Tokyo in QouZd^t Aatronondcal Journal^ 
1889. 
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figure whose area can therefore be found. Hence the area POQ 
and therefore the time of describing the same arc PQ when the 
central force tends to can be found. 

461. Suppose the orbit is a conic, then the force tending to 

the centre C is F^^fir, and h = /i/fi.ab. It immediately follows 

A'* CO* 
that the force tending to any point is F' = --rz . --^ . If, for 

Of V I 

example, is a focus, it is a known geometrical property of a 
conic that lies on the auxiliary circle and that therefore CO = a. 
We then have F'^fi'jr^^ where A'« = /6«/a. 

452. Parallel forces. To find the force parallel to a given 
straight line by which a conic can be described. See Art. 323. 

Let the point be at an infinite distance, then in Newton's 
formula PC and CO remain parallel to the given straight line 
throughout the motion. Also the length r^^^OP is constant. 
The required law of force is therefore F'^^fi.CO*, where fi is 
some constant. 

If the direction PO of the force at P cut the diameter con- 
jugate to CO in N, we have CO.PN=V\ where V is the semi- 
diameter parallel to CO. The law of force may therefore also be 
written F' = A/PN*, where A = fib\ 

To find the constant fi, we notice that in any central orbit,, 
the velocity being v^h/p, the component of the velocity per- 
pendicular to the radius vector / is A//. In our case when the 
force acts parallel to a given straight line this component is con- 
stant. Representing this transverse velocity by F, the Newtonian 

F" 
formula of Art. 451 becomes F' = -rr^ CO*. 

a^¥ 

463. Hamilton's fbrmula. A particle describes a conic 
about a centre of force situated at any point 0. It is required to 
find the km of force. Taking the same notation as in Newton's 
theorem, we let F, F' be the forces tending respectively to the 
centre C and the point 0. Then (Art. 450) 

F' h'^OP(CY\^ 1? nTy I. , X. 

F^h^CPKOZj' ^^l^'OP, h^^fi.ah. 

It is a geometrical property of a conic that, if p and m are the 
perpendiculars drawn from P and the centre C on the polar line 
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« OZ* 

of 0, ~ = j^ . It follows that the law of force tending to is 

i^'=-Tr; (— ] /, where p and / vary firom point to point of the 

curve and h\ a, h and «r are constant. 

If we write the Hamiltonian expression for the force in the form 

^'ar^V/p*, we see that the angular momentum A'= Vm -^/^ » where 
as before m is the perpendicular from the centre on the polar line. 

From this we easily deduce the periodic time in an elliptic 
orbit. Remembering that the whole area is irab, the formula 
A s= \Kt gives as the time of describing a complete ellipse 

454. To find ike time of describing any portion of the ellipse 
with HamilUnCs law of force. The coordinates of any point P 
referred to an origin at the centre of force with axes parallel 
to the principal diameters are 

a; = a cos ^ — /, y = 6 sin ^ — ^r, 

where j> is the eccentric angle of P and /, g the coordinates of 
the centre of force referred to the centre of the curve. Then, if 
h be the angular momentum, 

hdt = xdy — ydx = (oft — /6 cos ^ — ^a sin ^) d^, 

.'. A^ = oft^ — /6 sin ^ + 5fa cos ^ — ga, 

where the time is measured from the passage through the apse 
from which ^ is measured. This, if required, can be expressed 
in terms of x and y, 

ht = ahif> -fy+gx-ga. 

This result can be deduced at once from the formula A = ^ht, by 
equating A to the excess of the area of the sector ACP (viz. ^ab<l>) 
over the sum of the triangles AGO, OCP. 

* The foUoving is a short analytical proof: Let the conic be Aa^^By^^il and 
let /, ^ be the coordinates of 0. The polar line of O and the tangent at P are 
respectively 4/J + ^Qil = 1» ^^i + ^VV = !• 

The perpendiculars from P and 0, viz. p and OZ, are therefore 

The pexpendiculars from the centre, viz. m and CF, are foond by replacing the 
numerators by unity. It foUows that plOZ—vtjCY. 
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The time of describing an arc of a hyperbola or parabola may 
be found by proceeding as in Arts. 348, 349. 

%^^. BzaiBpias. Ex, 1. Deduce from Hamilton's expression (1) the 
central force to the focus of a conic, and (2) that to the centre. [In the latter 
case m and p are both infinite bat their ratio is onity.] 

Ex. 2. A particle describes an ellipse whose centre is C under the action of a 
centre of force J^ situated at a point R in the major axis. If the tangent at P cut 
the major axis in T, prove that the force F varies as RP . {CTIRTf. 

466. The Hamiltonian expression for the force may be put 
into two different forms. 

First, we have the form Fs=fir/p^ (Art. 453). 

Secondly, Let OA, OB be two tangents drawn to the conic 
from the centre of force 0, and let PL^a, PM^fi, Pi\r=7; 
these being the three perpendiculars drawn frt>m any point P on 
the sides of the triangle OAB. By a property of conies we have 
afi s K^, where ic is a constant for the same conic. The central 
force may therefore be expressed in either of the forms 

„ OP OP . |, 

^-^m^-\PL.PMr ^''^'"''^ 

Each of these expressions is a one-valued function of the 
position of P though their values are not necessarily equal except 
at points on the orbit. 

We may suppose either of these laws to be extended to all 
points of the plane of motion and enquire what would be the 
path for any given conditions of projection. These problems will 
be considered in turn. 

457. The conic being given in its general form referred to any rectangular 
axes, viz., ilar«+2Cay+-By*+2i)a;+2Ey + G=0, 

the two Hamiltonian expressions for the force to the origin may be put into 

the forms F= tt: t-. — r-jrr- 1 F= 



(Dx +% + ©)»' (fla^+27«y+/3y«)** 

where a=D*~AO, y=DE - CO, pssE^ - BG, and A is the discriminant. 

To prove this we notice that the polar line of the origin is Dx-hEy-hO=0, so 
that the ratio of the perpendiculars from the centre x, y and from the point P is 

vi_ Dx-¥Ey-hO 
p '^Dx+Ey + Q' 

If we refer the equation of the conic to the centre as origin, it becomes 

A 
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Taming the axes round the origin let this become 

where by the theoiy of invariants A'B*=AB-(fl and A'+B'=^A + B. Since the 

conio is now referred to its principal diameters, we have a'&'s^ -p^ - - . 

It immediately follows by snbetitating in Art. 453 that 



^•"a»6« VjP j ''""**^ * (Dx-i-Ey + Q)*' 



Since the equation of the conic may be written in the form 

0{Ax^+2Cxy+By*) + (Dx-hEy + G)^={Dx+Ey)\ 

the expression jost obtained for the force F may be put by a simple substitation 
into the second form. 

The straight lines aj;'+27xy+/9y^=:0, when real, pass throngh the origin and 
make Dx +Ey + O=0, They therefore meet the curve at the points where the polar 
line of the origin cuts it, i.e. these ttraight lines are the tangents drawn from the 
centre of force to the conic. 

458. In the same way we may express JP as a ftinotion of the coordinates 
Xf yin tL variety of different forms each of which gives the same magnitude for 
the force when the particle lies on the given conic. When these expressions for 
the force are generalized and supposed to hold at all points of space, they are not 
always one-valued functions of the coordinates. A law which gives several 
different values for the force at the same point may be set aside as altogether 
improbable. 

For example, we might deduce fh)m Hamilton's law an expression for F in 
terms of r alone. To dp this we find the distance p of any point P on the orbit 
from the polar line of the origin O in terms of the distance r of P from O. But 
there are four points on the conic at the same distance r from the origin and each 
of these is, in general, at a different distance from the polar line. The expression 
for the central force P as a function of r only will therefore have four values for 
each value of r. 

459. TlM First law of ftaoo. Supposing the first form of the Hamiltonian 

law of force to be extended to all points of the plane, we put P=^, where ristfte 

distance of any point P from a fixed centre of force 0, and p is the perpendicular 
from Pon an arbitrary straight line fixed in space. It is supposed that p is positive 
when P and the origin are on the same side of the given straight line. 

We shall now prove that, if a particle he projected from any point P in amy 
direction PT, with any velocity F, the path is a conic having 0, and the given 
straight line, for pole and polar. 

This follows from the results of Art. 458. It is obvious that we can describe a 
conio to satisfy (1) the three conditions that it shall pass through P, touch PT and 
have such a radius of curvature that V^fp is equal to the normal force at P, (2) the 
two conditions that the polar line of O shall be the given straight line. We may 
also prove that this conic is a real conic. This being so, the conic must be the 
path. 
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We may however obtain a proof independent of Art. 458 by integrating the 
equation of motion. Let the origin be at the centre of force, and the given 
straight line be parallel to the axis of a; at a distance e, then p^e-Tsm$, 

We have -r:a + tt=ro-o = Ti ~ 



d$^^ hhi^ M(ifP)''~*M«*-8in^)»* 
To integrate this, pat cu=sin ^+et<'; 

dN.' ,__ ji._ 

This is the differential equation of the path of a particle acted on by a central 

force F=firlc^, This path is known to be a conic having its centre at the origin, 

Art. 825 ; 

/. A'«=^'coB»^+2C'cos^sin^+B'sin«^ (1). 

The polar equation of the required orbit is therefore 

(ctt-sin^)<=:^'cos2^ + 2C'co6^sin9+£'sin*^, 

which when written in Cartesian coordinates becomes 

(C'-y)^=A's^-^2Cxy-^BY (2). 

Writing this equation in the form K^=ap where a, p are the factors of the right- 
hand side, it is obvious that the polar line of the origin is the given straight line 

When the conic is given in the form (2), the constant k is given hy^=A*B'- C. 

To prove this we notice that h represents the angular momentum of both orbits. 
We have therefore by Art. 826 h*i^lii=a*^b'^, where a', 6' are the semi-axes of the 
conic (1). We know by the theory of conies that ^'B'-C'«=c*/a'«6'», the result 
therefore follows at once. 

When the conic is given in the general form of Art. 457, we find ^=A ( ^ ] . 

Since the central force is not a function of r only, it is not conservative and the 
velocity cannot be found without a knowledge of the path. Li such cases we use 
the formula v = /i/(OZ), see the figure of Art. 450. 

460. To classify the paths according to the sign of fi^ the law of force being 
F=znrlj^, 

Let li. he positive ; the force is attractive and the orbit concave to O at all points 
on the side of the given straight line nearest to the centre of force and the con- 
trary at all points on the far side. When a conic cuts the polar line of a point O, 
the part of the curve nearest to O is convex ; hence the orbit does not etU the polar 
line. It also follows that the orbit may be an ellipse or hyperbola on the side near 
0, but must be a hyperbola on the far side. 

Let II be negative: the force is repulsive and the orbit convex to on the near 
side of the polar line while the contrary holds on the far side. The conic may be 
an ellipse or a hyperbola. By drawing a figure we see that the polar line must cut 
the conic though, in the case of a hyperbola, the path may be the other branch. 

401. Bzamplaa. Ex, 1. The conic ^2;'+2C2^+£y>-h2cy-e'=0 is de- 

scribed by a particle under the action of a central force F=^ tending to the 

origin, where p^c-yi^ the distance of the particle from the given straight line 
B. D. 19 
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y=sc. The oonio mast have the form given if the polar line of the origin is to be 
y»c. Prove that 

(1) {^(B + 1)-C»}W:=MC, (2) {4B-Ci}^"=i*?^"~(§y, 



(6) -Cfc«=pa:y+(c~ + fe)c 



dy 
dt 



From these equations, when the path is known, we can find the angular momentum 
h and the two components of Telocity; conversely we can deduce the path when 
the circumstances of projection are given. 

These equations follow from the preceding propositions. An independent 
proof may be obtained by differentiating the equation of the conic twice and 
writing for d^xldfi, dhfldt^ their values -iiajj^^ -ft-vll^' We thus obtain three 
equations which may be transformed into those given above by simple processes. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the conic described is an ellipse, parabola or hyperbola 
according as fi (2p - c)/|>'~|)'' is positive, zero or negative, where jp is the distance 
of the point of projection from the polar line and p' the ruolved initial velocity. 

Ex. 3. If ila^+2Cx2^ + By3+2Dj;+2£y + a=0 is the conic described, show 

2ir ( Ac ) ^ 
that the periodic time in an ellipse is T=-j- \ . _ ^ S . 

Ex. 4. A particle is acted on by a central force ^=/i— — tending to the 

pi* 

origin where r is the radius vector and p the distance from a fixed straight line. 
Prove that the equation of the path is e/r=sin9+/(^), where clr=f{$) is the 
polar equation of the path when the force tending to tiie origin is Fs:ija*^^jc% 
both orbits being described with the same angular momentum h. 




402. TlM ae o oad law of ftaoa. Supposing the second form of the 

Hamiltonian law of force to be extended to all 
points of the plane of motion, we put 

(PL . PM)^ 
where PL, PM are the perpendictdan from any 
point P on two fixed itraight lines OA^ OB, drawn 
through the centre of force 0; Art. 456. 

The form of the path may be obtained by 
following either of the methods described in Art. 
459. The result is that the path is always a conic touching the given straight 
lines OJ, OB. 

If the force at any point P given by this formula is to be a function of the 
position of P only, it should be supposed to keep one sign throughout each of the 
triangular spaces formed by the given straight lines OA, OB (supposed to be real), 
though that sign may be different in different triangles. In any triangle in which 
the sign is negative only the convex portions of the conic can be described, while 
the concave portions are alone possible when the sign is positive. The force is 
infinite when the particle arrives at either of the straight lines OA, OB and the 
path becomes discontinuous. 

If we suppose the magnitude alone of the force to be given by the formula, the 
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sign being taken at pleasure, arcs of both parts of each oonio could be described 
by giving F the proper sign. 

408. Bxamplea. Ex. 1. If the trilinear equation of the oonio is ap=Ky^t 

prove that ft'= - 4ycic^ coseo' ^ where v=/uc^t ^ is the angle at the comer of the 
triangle occupied by the central force, and e is the perpendicular from the centre 
of force O on the polar line AB. The negative sign shows (what is indeed obvious 
from the figure) that the force is repulsive on the side of the polar line nearest to 
the centre of force, i.e. /a is negative. 

Ex, 2. A particle is projected from the point P with a velocity V and the 
tangent OPH intersects the given straight lines OA, OBinO and H. Prove that 
the areal equation of the path, referred to the triangle OGHf is 



V(tt)+V{«J/)+^(^«)=0, 



where l^GPf m=HPi A is the area of the triangle, and the radius of curvature p 
of the path at P is given by V^jp^PmnQPO. It follows that the conic is 
inscribed or escribed according as JF* is positive or negative, i.e. according as the 
force is attractive or repulsive. 

464. There are no other laws of force besides 

„ OP OP 



which, being a one- valued function of the coordinates (except as regards sign), are 
such that a conic will be described with any initial conditions. 

To prove this consider two conies intersecting in the four points A^By<?^ i>, 
which it is convenient to take as real It follows from Hamilton's theorem that 
for points on any one conic the force to a given point must be F^prlj^, Hence 
if the force is to be one-valued, i.e. the same at the same point of space for all 
paths through that point, we must have at each of. the four points A^ B, C7, D, 
j^lli= ^p**lfi\ where p^ p' are the perpendiculars on the two polar lines of 0. 

We now require the following geometrical theorem*. If two conies intersect 
in four points A, B, C, D and the ratios of the perpendiculars from each of these 
points on the polar lines of a point O are equal, then either the polar lines are 
coincident or two conmion tangents (real or imaginary) can be drawn from O. 

In the former case the common law of force for the two conies is given by the 
first form of F, in the latter case by the second form. 

* Let the conies be, see Art. 457, 

aa:* + 27«y + j8y 8 = (Da; + £y + 0)«, 

o'«»+ 3y«y +i8'y'= P'« + E'y + g')«. 

Since Dx+Ey-{-O=0, D'x+E*y-^O'=0 are the polar lines of the origin, we 
must have at the points of intersection 

o*' + 27xy + /5y" = wi (tt'a^ + 3yj;y -f- /5'y^. 

This quadratic equation gives only two values of yfx for the same value of m. 
The equation cannot therefore be satisfied at four points unless either a, /3, y are 
respectively proportiofaal to a', pf, y, or the four points lie on two straight lines 
(say OAB, OCD) passing through 0. In the former case the two conies have a 
pair of common tangents, in the latter the polar line of is conmion to the two 
conies. This common polar line can be constructed by dividing OAB^ OCD har- 
monically inE,F and then joining EF, 

19—2 
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Singvlar Points in Central Orbits. 

465. Singular Points. It has already been pointed out in 
Art. 100 that cases present themselves in our mathematical pro- 
cesses in which either the force, the velocity or both become 
infinite. Such infinite quantities do not occur in nature and if 
we limit ourselves to problems which have a direct application 
to natural phenomena these are only matters of curiosity. Never- 
theless it is useful to consider them because they call our attention 
to peculiarities in the analysis which we might otherwise pass 
over. The utility of such a discussion is perhaps shown by the 
differences of opinion which exist regarding the subsequent path 
of a particle on arriving at a singular point*. 

466. Points of infinite Force. Let us suppose that a 
particle P, describing an orbit about a centre of force 0, arrives 
at a point B where the tangent passes through the centre of force 
and therefore coincides with the radius vector. At first sight we 
might suppose that the particle would move along the straight 
line BO and proceed in a direct line to the centre of force. But 
this is not necessarily the case. 

Supposing B to be at a finite distance from and the curvature 
to be finite, we see from the equations (Art. 306) 

^ „» h dO h 

p r' p dt r' 

that both V and F are infinite at the point B. We shall also 
suppose that when the particle passes on the force changes its 
direction and reduces the velocity again to a finite quantity. 

At the same time the component of the velocity perpendicular 
to the radius vector OP, viz, rdO/dt, remains finite however near 
the particle approaches B, Since there is no force to destroy this 
transverse velocity, the particle must cross the straight line OB 
and proceed to describe an arc on the opposite side. 

* The aingularity of the motion when the particle describes a oirole about an 
external centre of force is dlBCOBsed in Frost's Newton^ 1854 and 1863. The same 
result is independently arrived at by Sylvester in the PhiL Mag. 1866. Other 
cases are considered by Asaph Hall in the Mesienger of MeUhematicit 1874. There 
are several papers also in the JBuUetin de la Soci€t€ Mathimatique de France, such 
as Gascheau in vol. x. 1881, and Lecomu in vol. zxn. 
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467. To simplify the argument, let us suppose that the 
particle describes a circle about a centre of force external to 
the circumference. By Art. 321, the circumstances of the motion 
are given by 

where 6 is the length of each of the tangents OB, OR drawn from 
to the circle. 

Describe a second circle having a radius equal to that of the 
given circle and touching OB at B on the opposite side. If a 
second particle, properly projected along the second circle, arrive 
at B simultaneously with the given particle P, but moving in 
the opposite direction, both the velocity v and the transverse 
velocity h/r of the two particles will be equal and opposite each 
to each. 

If the velocity of the second particle be reversed, Art. 419, it 
will retrace its former path in a reverse order and this must be 
also the subsequent path of the particle P. 

The particle will therefore describe in succession a series of 
arcs of equal circles. The points of discontinuity at which the 
particle changes from one circle to the next lie on a circle whose 
centre is and radius OB^h, and the successive arcs are alter- 
nately concave and convex to the centre of force. The particle 
will thus continually move round the centre of force m the same 
direction in an undulating orbit, but the curve will not be re- 
entering after one circuit unless the angle BOR is a submultiple 
of four right angles. 

The same arguments will apply to other orbits. When a 
conic is described about an external centre of force as ex- 
plained in Art. 462, the particle by a proper projection can be 
made to describe either of the arcs contained between the 
tangents drawn from 0. On arriving at the point of contact B, 
it will cross the tangent and describe an arc of a conic equal to 
the undescribed arc of the original conic. 



408. Thm partleto urtiwu at tiM oentir* of ftao*. When the particle P 
arrives at the centre of force in a finite time, the determination of the snbaeqnent 
path presents some other peculiarities. 

Taking first the Newtonian case in which the particle describes a circle about a 
centre of force O on its oircnmferenoe, we notice that the transverse velodtj hfr (as 
well as the velocity v) becomes infinite at 0. To understand how the particle can 
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have an infinite velooity in a direotion perpendionlar to what is ultimately a 
tangent to the path, we observe that, since 2ap=r', the transyerse velooity hir is 
infinitely less than the tangential velooity hjp. 

When the particle has passed through the origin, the central force, changing 
its direotion, reduces the velocity again to a finite quantity. Meantime the 
transverse velocity carries the particle across the tangent to the circle. By the 
same reasoning as before, the subsequent path is an equal circle which touches the 
original circle at the centre of force. On arriving a second time at the centre of 
force, the particle returns to the original circle, and so on continually. 

409. One peculiarity of this case is that the radius vector of the particle 
while describing the second circle moves round the centre of force in the opposite 
direotion to that in the first circle. Let P, i'' be two positions of the particle, 
equidistant from the centre of force, just before and just after passing through 
that point. The transverse velocity being unaltered the moments of the velocity 
at P and P' taken in the same direotion round are equal and opposite. Since 
this moment is f^d$ldt, it follows that at the point of discontinuity h changes 
its sign. 

470. When the particle moves in an equiangular spiral about a centre of 
force whose law is the inverse cube, it describes an infinite number of continually 
decreasing circuits and arrives at the centre of force at the end of a finite time, 
Art. 319. The subsequent path is another equiangular spiral. Art. 357, having 
the same angle. To determine its position we consider the conditions of motion 
at the point of junction. 

Let us construct a second equiangular spiral obtained from the first by 
producing each radius vector PO backwards through the origin to an equal 
distance OP*. If two particles P, P describe these spirals so as to arrive simul- 
taneously at the centre of force 0, the particles are always in the same straight 
line with 0, and at equal distances from it. Their radial and transverse velocities 
are also always equal and opposite each to each. If the velocity of P' be reversed, 
it will retrace its former path in a reverse order, and this must therefore be the 
subsequent path of P. 

On passing the centre of force the particle will recede from the origin and 
describe the spiral above constructed. We notice also that the radius vector of 
the particle moves round the centre of force in the opposite direction to that in 
the first spiral. 

471. Tilmlting ftoUAma. We may sometimes simplify the discussion of 
some singularities by replacing the dynamical problem by another more general 
one of which the given problem is a limiting case. But the use of the method 
requires some discrimination. For example the motion of a particle attracted by 
a centre of force at a point O whose law of force is the inverse cube, may in some 
cases be regarded as a limit of the motion when the particle is constrained to 
move in a smooth fixed plane and is attracted by an equal centre of force situated 
at a point C outside the plane, where CO is perpendicular to the plane and is equal 
to some small quantity e. The method requires that the limiting motion should 
be the same whether we put the radius vector r=0 first and then c=:0, or c=:0 first 
and then r=0. We know by the principles of the differential calculus that the 
order in which the variables r and e assume their limiting values is not always a 
matter of indifference. 
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The oomponent of force in the direotion of the radius Teotor PO is Atr/CT^+e*)' 
when the centre of force is at C, and is Ai/r> when the centre is at O. As long as 
the particle is at a finite distance from the origin, these components are sub- 
stantially the same, but when the particle is in the immediate neighbourhood of 0, 
the former is fjarl<^ and therefore zero when the particle passes through 0, while 
the latter is infinite. 

In the former case, though the orbit at a distance from O is veiy nearly an 
equiangular spiral, it becomes elliptical in the neighbourhood of 0. The force is 
not sufficient to draw the particle into the centre; the path has a pericentre and 
the particle retires again to an infinite distance. See also Art. 822. 

472. BaEamplea. Ex, 1. A particle describes one branch of the spiral r0=a 
under the action of a centre of force in the origin (Art. 858). Show that after 
passing through the centre of force it will describe another spiral of the same 
kind, obtained from the first by producing each radius vector backwards through 
the origin to an equal distance. 

Since the tangent to the curve is ultimately perpendicular to the radius vector, 
the two branches of the spiral may have a common tangent, and it might therefore 
be supposed that the particle would describe the second branch. But this argu- 
ment requires that the particle should not pass through the origin, so that the 
radial velocity drfdt (which is known to be constant) has its direction altered with- 
out any change in the direction of the force. 

Ex. 2. A particle describes an epicycloid with the centre of force in the centre 
of the fixed circle (Art. 822). Supposing the force to become repulsive when the 
partide enters that circle, show that the path on passing the cusp is a hypocycloid. 

Kepler*8 Problem, 

473. A particle describes an ellipse ahout a centre of force in 
one focus, it is required to express in series ihs two anomalies and 
the radiiLS vector in terms of the tim£. 

If we require only the first few terms of the series it is 
convenient to start from the equations 

7^^ = V{/^(l-e«)}, ^^^"^^ =l4-.gcost; (1), 

where v is the true anomaly. Eliminating r, we have 

= (l-fe» + &c.)(l-2ecost;4"3e*co8*t;-&c.) 

■ 

= 1 — 2« cos t; 4" fe* cos 2v + &c. 
Remembering that v = ^ — a, where a is the longitude of the apse 
nearest to the centre of force, we have 

n« + € = ^-2c8in(5-a) + f6»sin2(^-a) + &c (2), 

where n* = fi/a*. 
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We notice that when the planet makes a complete revolution, 
6 increases by 27r and that the corresponding increment of t is 
27r//i. It follows immediately that n represents the mean angular 
velocity, the mean being taken with regard to the time; see 
Art. 341. 

The equation (2) may be extended to higher powers of e, and 
therefore when e is small it may be used to determine the time 
of describing any angle 6. 

474 To find 6 in terms of t, we reverse the series. Writing 
it in the form 

5 = ne + € + 2e sin (^ - a) - f e» sin 2 (5 - a), 

we have as a first approximation 

0^nt + €\ 

a second approximation gives 

5 = n< 4" € + 2c sin (n^ + € — a). 

Writing t;© = n^ + € — a, a third approximation gives 

5 — a = Vo 4" 2« sin (vo + 2e sin v©) — f e* sin iv^\ 

.\ 5 = ni + € 4" 2c sin (ne + € - a) + f e^sin 2 (n^ + 6 - a).. .(3), 

and so on, the labour of effecting the successive approximations 
increasing at each step. As the eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
is about l/60th it is obvious however that the terms become 
rapidly evanescent. 

476. For the sake of clearness we recapitulate the meaning 
of the letters in the important equation we have just investigated; 
is the true longitude of the planet measured from any axis of 
X in the plane of the orbit ; a is the longitude of the apse nearest 
the centre of force or origin ; n is the mean angular velocity, the 
mean being taken with regard to time for one complete revolution; 
e is a constant whose magnitude depends on the instant from 
which the time t is measured. 

To define the epoch €. Let a particle Po move round the 
centre of force in such a manner that its longitude is given by 
the equation 0o = nt + e, It follows that this planet moves with 
a uniform angular velocity n and has therefore the same periodic 
time as the true planet P. When the radius vector of the particle 
Po peases through an apse ^o — « ^^^ therefore nt + e-^a is an 
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iDtegral multiple of tt. It immediately follows from (2) that 
0^nt + €, Hence the radii vectores of the two planets coincide 
when the true planet passes through either apse. The definition 
of Po ^^y he shortly summed up thus. 

Let an imcLginary planet move round the centre of force with 
a uniform angular velocity in the same period as the true planet 
and let their radii vectores coincide at one apse and therefore at the 
other. This planet is called the Dynamical Mean Planet Its 
longitude at the time t==^Oisthe constant e and is called the epoch. 

476. To express the mean anomaly and radius vector in terms 
of the tims. 

Since both the mean and true planets cross the nearer apse at 
the time given by ti^4"€ = a, the mean anomaly may be repre- 
sented by m = 71^ 4" €. If ^ be the eccentric anomaly we have by 

Art. 342, 

u = m + e sin t^ 

Proceeding as before we have for the three first approximations, 

w = m, i^ = m + e sin m, 

i^ = m + 6sin(m + 6 sin m) 

= m + esinm4" Je*8in2m (4). 

Again, as in Art. 343, 

r = a — ea?=a — aecosw 

^a-^ae cos {m + e sin m) 

= a{l-ecosm + Je*(l— cos2m)} (5). 

The series for the longitude and radius vector are given here only to the second 
power of the eccentricity. Laplace in the M€eanique CSleste (page 207) and 
Delannay in his TMorie de la Lane (vol. i. pages 19 and 55) give the series up to 
the sixth power. Stone has continued the expansion up to the seventh power in 
the Aitronomieal Notices, 1896 (vol. lvi. page 110). Glaisher has given the 
expansion of the eccentric anomaly up to the eighth power in the Astrotwmical 
Notices, 1877 (vol. xxxvii. page 445). 

477. When the eccentricity e is very nearly equal to unity, as in the case of 
some comets, the formulsa giving the relations between t and v must be modified. 
Starting as before (Art. 473) from the equations 



we put the perihelion distance a (1 - «) = j>. 

{l + e)^dv 
e cos i;)" * 



•'•w^-JwT 
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Let (l-e)/(l+<)=/aiid pat tan^VKS for the a«ke of brevity; 

When V is given this formula determines the time t measured from perihelion. 
If / is small the term independent of / is the one requiring the most arithmetioal 
calculation and this can be abbreviated by using the tables constructed for that 
purpose; see Art. 849. Conversely when t is given and t; is required the same 
tables give a first approximate value of x, Representing this by taniw, it is 
usual to expand the correction t; - « in terms of w in a series ascending in powers 
of /. For these formulfo we refer the reader to Watson's Attranomy and Gauss, 
Theoria^ &o, 

478. When the eocentric anomaly is given, the true and mean anomalies and 
the radius vector are expressed l^ the equations 



m=tt-«smtt, **"2"V 1^ 2 ^^^' 



r=a-ex=a(l-eeoBu) (2). 

When any one of the other quantities is taken as the independent variable, the 
corresponding equations can be deduced from these in the form of series. Two 
methodi are uted to find the general term of these eeriee. First we may have 
recourse to Lagrange's theorem, viz., when 

y=z+x^(y), /(y)=/(^) + 2g^{(^(^))«/'(*)}, 

where Lt = 1.2.8...«, and the Z implies summation from i=:l to oo. By the 
second method the general term is expressed by a definite integral which is usually 
a Bessel's function. 



479. lAsraiigtt'a tfieoveni. To express the eccentrie anomaly u and the 
radius vector r in terms of the time. 

Since u=:m+e sin u, we have by Lagrange's theorem 

The expansion of (sin m)* in cosines of multiple angles when i is even and in sines 
when i is odd is given in books on trigonometry ; (see Hobson's Trigonometry, Art. 
52). The {i - l)th differential is always a series of sines and is easily seen to be 

2<-i ^j{8inm)*=i*-isintm - i{i - 2)*-JBin(t - 2)m+*-^^{i - 4)«-isin(t - 4)m - Ao. 

In the same way, expanding cos u by Lagrange's theorem, i.e. writing f{y) = cos y, 
we find 

--1= -«oosu= -ecoBm+S-=-r t— zri (si^ »)*^S 

where as before Z implies summation from t= 1 to od . 

480. Beiira fonottons. We shall now briefly examine the second method 
by which we express the general term in a definite integrsl. We know by Fourier's 
theorem that we can expand any function ^ (m) in a series of the form 

^ (m) =^0+^1 cos m+...+^i cos im+... 
+Bi sinm+...+B|Sintm+..., 
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which holds for all yalnes of m from -ir to +ir. If also ^(m) is a periodic 
function haying the period 2ir, the expansion will hold for all values of m. If 
(m) does not change sign with m we may omit the second line of the expansion, 
while if it does change sign with m, we omit the first line. 

To find iliweose Fourier's mle; multiply both sides by cos im and integrate 

from mss-v to +ir. Bemembering that 

Jcos im cos i'm dm = 0, Joos im sin t'm dm = 0, 

Jcos' im dm = Jsin^ im dm^w, 
we find 

J0 (m) cos im dm=vAi, J^ (m) dm = 2rA q . 

Similarly multiplying by sin im and integrating between the same limits, we find 

J^ (m) sin im dm = rBi . 

481. To expand u-m^setinuina $erie» of met of multiplei of m. We put 

u - mss ZBi sin im ; 
.'. vB^=j{u-m)sm%mdm, 
the limits being ms - ir to ir. Integrating by parts, 

TiBi = - (tt - m) COS im + Jcos im {du > dm). 

The integrated part is zero, for u and m are equal when u= ±ir. We thus have 

n'£i= Jcos imdu - Jcos im dm. 
The second integral is zero ; substituting for m its value in terms of u, 

«tBf =s Jcos i{u-e sin u) du. 

This definite integral when taken between the limits and v is written irJi{ie). 

We have 

u s fit + ZS| sin im, tB| = 2Ji {ie) . 

482. The series thus obtained is convergent, for 

ri^Bs = I ^— d sin <TO = -r— sin im - / -p-h Bin im dm, 
J dm dm J dm^ 

Theintegratedpart vanishes at both the limits m= :1s ir. Also 

{Ptt - « sin tt 

ti=m + esinu, •'•j-i=,i si 

' rfifi* (1 - e cos a)* 

and since e<l, it is clear that dhijdm^ has a numerical maximum value; let this 

be k. Since sintiii<l, it follows that H*Bi is numerically <.2kv. The series is 

therefore at least as convergent as Zl/t>. 

488. To compare the two expannons of u-m. In the Lagrangian series the 
terms are collected according to the powers of e, the coefficient of «' being a series 
of the sines of multiple angles. In the series with Bessel's functions the terms 
are arranged according to the multiple angles, the coefficient of sintm being a 
series of powers of e. 

The series for u-m is really a double series containing both trigonometrical 
terms of the form sin im and also powers of e. If the terms are collected and 
arranged according to the multiple angles, it follows from what precedes, that each 
coefficient B^ is a convergent series, and that the series of coefficients Bj, B,, &o. 
also form a convergent series, provided the eccentricity e is less than unity. 

But if the series is arranged according to the powers of e, the positive and 
negative terms are added together in a different way. It may then be that the 
series of coefficients of e, «*, <&c. are only made conveigent by more limited values 
of e. The condition of convergency is given in Art. 488. 
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484. The expression for Bi may be written 

irijBi=|oo8 iu . {1 - JiVsin' tt + Ac.} dti+jsin iu . {t> sin u- <!to.} da. 
If we expand sin^u, sin^u, (fee. in cosines of multiple angles and remember that 
jcostucosi'udttssO, we see that every term in the first integral will be zero in 
which the power of e is less than t. A similar remark applies to the second 
integral. Hence the lowest potoer of e which accompame$ the term $in im i$ e*. 

486. To express rla=l-ecosuina series of cosines of multiples of m, we put 

" e cos «= ^0+ 2li{ cos im ; 
.*. rAi =z - ejcos u cos im dm, 

where the limits of integration are ins= - ir to ir. Integrating by parts to change 
dm into du, we have 

riJ|S= - e cos u sin tm - ^jsin im sin udu. 
The integrated part vanishes between the limits. Writing iR=:tt-«sinu, the 
integral becomes 

irt^i=z - ejsin i (u - « sin u) sin udu 

s^ejoos {(i + 1) u - 1« sinu} du -^ejcoB {{i - l)u-ie sin u} du; 

.-. iAi=e { J't4.i (ie) - J«_i (ie) }. 

Similarly 2r Jo = - ^J<^8 udm^ - ejcoa u . (1 - e cos u) du. 

Integrating between limits k= - ir to t, we find A^^ie^i 

.. r/o=l + ic'+SiliCostiii. 

486. That this series is convergent may be proved in the same way as before. 

We have 

^. fdcoBu, fd^coau . , 

irrJ«=-e I— ^j aco8tm=0 I , ^ costwom, 

by integrating by parts. Since u = m + e sin u, we find by differentiation 

d^OOBU e-COStt -,- . , , . , . , I mu . 

- « = rz r- . This has obviously a maximum value, say k. Then since 

dm^ (l-«oosu)' "^ "^ 

cosiiiKl, iri^Ai is numerically less than 2irket and the series is at least as con- 
vergent as Zl/t^. 

487. BzaiBplM. Ex. 1. Prove cos <ctt= 2 J^ cos im, sin jctisSBfSintfii, 
where iAi^k {c7(_« (t>) -c7^ (ie)}, iBi^sK {Jt^ (t«) +<^4+k (^^)} ^uid k is not equal to 
unity, and the summations extend from i = 1 to od . Also J_^ (a;) = ( - 1)** J^ (x). 

Since c7_^ {'-x)=J^ (x), these series may be written 

1 ^ T , . V cos tm 1 . _ -. ... sin tm 

-C0SKU = 2Ji_«(l€)— T— , -BmiCU = 2Ji_,c(M)--— , 

where Z implies summation from is -ao to +ao, and the term J^.^ (ie)/i, when 
i=0, is ~^e otO according as k is equal or unequal to unity (Art. 485). 

Since the Cartesian coordinates, referred to the centre of the ellipse, are 
:r=aco8u, y=&sinu, we deduce the expansions of these in terms of the mean 
anomaly by putting k=1. 

Ex. 2. Prove that a/r = 1 + 22Jj (ie) cos im, where the summation extends from 

1 = 1 to 00. 

This follows from alr^dujdm; see Arts. S43, 481. 
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Ex. 3. Pioye that v = m + ZC^ sin tm, where 

Proceeding as before we find xtC(= I cos im{dv- dm); snbstitnting for dvjdu, 

the result follows. Also by integrating again by parts, we can prove that this 
series is at least as convergent as Zl/t^. This integral is given by Poisson in the 
Cormaitsanee des Temps, 1825, 1836. See also Laplace, vol. v. and Lefort, Liouville*8 
Journal^ 1846. See also Art. 343. 

Ex. 4. Prove the expansions 

^{v-u)= XBinu + 4X*sin2u + iX'sin3u+... 
i (tt-i;)= -Xsin v + iX^8in2r-iX>8in3v- ... 

where X = ^^^f^_^^ - [Laplace.] 

In taniv=/ttani«, where fi^={l + e)l(l-e)t substitute the exponential values of 
the tangents, solve for «(^'*) V-i i^q^i take logarithms ; the results follow easily. 

Ex. 6. Show that iii=i; + 22 ^-^ {l + i^(l- c»)} sin iv where 2 implies sum- 
mation from {=1 to oD . 

We have from the geometrical meaning of ti, r sin v =& sin u (Art. 342), 

.'. smu=^^ '- = -«7(l-e*)— r- log (l + « cost?) 

l + tfco8v ^ ' edv ^ ' 

//I «x <^ 1 (1 + Xe^'^"^)(l+X<!"«'^-1) 

Expand, substitute in fn=tt - e sin u, remembering the theorem in Ex. 8, the result 
follows. This is Tisserand's proof of Laplace's theorem, M€c. Cileite, page 228. 

488. Oonvvrgeooy of tlM smIm f6r r and d. Laplace was the first to prove 
that the expansions of the radius vector and true anomaly in tenns of the time 
and in powers of the eccentricity are not convergent for all values of the eccen- 
tricity less than unity (see Arts. 474, 476). He showed by a difficult and long 
process that the condition necessary for the convergence of both series is that the 
eccentricity should be less than *66195. M6c. Celeste, Tome v. Supplement, p. 616. 

This important result was afterwards confirmed by Gauchy, Exercises d^Analyse^ 
(fee. An account is also given by Moigno in his Differential CcUeulus. The whole 
argument was put on a better foundation by Rouch6 in a memoir on Lagrange's 
series in the Journal Poly technique , Tome xxu. The process was afterwards 
further simplified by Hermite in his Cours U la FacuUS des Sciences, Paris 1886. 
In these investigations the test of convergenoy requires the use of the complex 
variable. The latter part of the method of Rouch^ may be found in Tisserand, 
M€c. CilesUf Art. 100, and is also given here. 

480. The theorem arrived at may be briefly stated. Having given the 
equation t=m+Xif>{z) we have (1) to distinguish which root we expand in powers 
of X, (2) to determine the test of convergency. It is shown that if a contour 
exist enclosing the complex point £;=in, such that at every point of the boundary the 
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modulas of ^^-^^^ is lees than unity, the given equation has but one root within 

the area and the Lagrangian expansion for that root is convergent*. 

To apply this theorem to Kepler's problem we put (2)=sin z and let x repre- 
sent the eooentridty of the ellipse, Art. 478. 

We measure a real length OA:sm from an assumed origin O, and with A for 
centre describe a circle with an arbitrary radius r. Representing the complex line 
OP by Zf the Lagrangian series will be convergent if r can be so chosen that the 

modulus of ^°"^^ is less than unity for all positions of P on the oirde. Since 
z-m 

(mod)»of 0(|+i7i)=0(f+i?i).0tt-i7i), 

z=m+re^f 
where e is the base of Napier's logarithms, we have 

'a;\*sin (m-i-re^^) sin(m+r«"**) 



e^e-^ 



/ jx« # * sin z fxV 

(„,0d)»0f-j3^=(-j 

^\(-) {oos(2nsin^)-cos(2m+2roos^)} 
= ^?y{j(e''«»n«+e-''«n«)>-oos«(fn+ro08^)}. 



* If /(x) be a continuous one- valued function over the area of a circular contour 
whose centre is x=a, then Cauchy's theorem asserts that f{x) can be expanded by 
Taylor's theorem in a convergent series of powers of x-a for all points within the 
contour ; (see Forsyth's Theory of Ftmctiofu^ Art. 26). 

When £=m+x0 («), the Lagrangian expansion of z, or \J/ (z), in powers of j; is 
a transformation, term for term, of Taylor's, and we may use Canchy's theorem, 
provided z^ or yj/ (2), is one-valued. 

If z have two values for the same value of x, the equation F (2) =s - m • x0 (2) =0 
(regarded as an equation to find z when x is given) has two roots. To determine 
whether this is so, we use another theorem of Canchy's (see Bnmside and Panton, 
Theory of Equations). 

We measure OA^m from the assumed origin and with A for centre describe 
a circle of radius r. Let a point P describe this circle once, then by Canchy's 
theorem if log F{z) is increased by 2nri, the equation F{z) has n roots within the 
contour. Hermite writes 

logF(2)=log(2-m) + log(l-^). 

(1) The equation z-m—0 has but one root and that root lies within the 
contour, hence as P moves round, log {z - m) is increased by 2irt. 

(2) If the modulus of u= ^^ ' is less than unity at all points of the circle, 

Z ^ HI 

the value of log(l-u), (being the same on departing from and arriving again at 
any point of the contour) increases by zero when P moves round the contour. 

It follows that log F{z) increases by 2iri when P makes one circuit, that is the 

eqtiation z^m + x^(z) has hut one root within the contour if the modulus of ~^-^ 
is less than unity at all points on the eircumferenee. 
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Now, putting e**"™*+«"**"*"*=t> + - , we see that the first term of this ex- 

V 

presslon ooniinnally inoreases from i;=l, or ^=0 to i;=oo, and is therefore 

greatest when B^^iv, The least valne of the second term is zero. The modulns 

Ix 
is therefore less than ^ - (e^+e"^. The Lagrangian series is therefore oonvergent 

for all values of the eooentricity x less than 2r/(«^+tf~''0« 

To find the maximum value of this function of r, we equate its differential 
coefficient to zero. This gives 

r=e''(r-l)-e-^(r+l)=0. 

Since dVjdr is positive for all values of r this equation has but one positive 
root, and this root lies between 1 and 2. Using the value of e^ given by the 
equation F=:0, we find that the maximum value of the eccentricity is ^(r^-1), 
which reduces to *66. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MOTION IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 

The four elementary resolutions and moving asses. 

490. The Cartesian equations. The equations of motion 
of a particle in three dimensions may be written in a variety of 
forms all of which are much used. 

The Cartesian forms of these equations are 

d?x_y dhf_ d^z_^ 

where x, y, z are the coordinates of the particle and X, F, Z the 
components of the accelerating forces on the particle. These 
equations are commonly used with rectangular axes, but it is 
obvious that they hold for oblique axes also, provided X, F, Z are 
obtained by oblique resolution. 

491. The Cylindrical equations. From these we may 
deduce the cylindrical or semi-polar forms of ilie equations. Let 
the coordinates of the particle P be />, <f>, z, where p, ^ are the 
polar coordinates in the plane of opy of the projection N of the 
particle P on that plane, and z = PN. By referring to Art. 85, 
we see that the first two of the equations (A) change by resolu- 
tion into the first two of the following equations (B), while the 
third remains unaltered. We have 

where P, Q are the components of the accelerating forces respec- 
tively along and perpendicular to the radius vector p. 
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492. Principle of angular momentum. Since the 
moments of the components P and Z about the axis of z are 
zero, the moment of the whole acceleration about the axis of 2: is 
equal to Qp. In the same way the moment of the velocity about 
Oz is equal to the moment of its component perpendicular to 
the plane POz^ and this is p^d^/dt. Introducing the mass m of 
the particle as a fieM^tor, the second of the equations (B) may be 
written in the form 



d /moment of \ /moment of 
dt Vmomentum/ ~ v forces 



)• 



The moments may be taken about any straight line which is fixed 
in space, such a line being here represented by the axis of z. The 
moment of the momentum is also called the angular momentum 
of the particle (Arts. 79, 260). 

When the forces have no moment about a fixed straight line the 
angular mxymentum about that straight line is constant throughout 
the motion. 



493. The polar equations. We may immediately deduce 
from the semi-polar form (B), ^ polar 
equations (C). Let r, tf, <f> be the polar co- 
ordinates of P, where r = OP, is the 
angle OP makes with the axis Oz, and ^ 
the angle the plane POz makes with the 
plane xOz. 

Since OP = r is the radius vector cor- 
responding to the coordinates ON==p, NP^z, we see by Art. 35 
that the accelerations 




dt 



p , d'z y ^ cPr fd0\^ .Id fA9\ 

^and^are equal to ^--r(^^j and-^^^r-^j. 



Hence the whole acceleration of P is the resultant of 

(1) Jiir~^(;y7) alo^ OP in the direction in which r is 
measured; 



1 d 



1 w / /7/J\ 

(2) " -T±y^-ji) perpendicular to OP, in the plane zOP, taken 



positively in the direction in which is measured ; 

B. D. 



20 
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(3) p y^) in the direction of the perpendicular drawn from 
P on Oz, Le. parallel to NO ; 

(4) "" ;^ (p^T^r) perpendicular to the plane zOP in the direc- 
tion in which <^ increases. 

If jR, 8y T are the components of the acceleration of the 
particle respectively in the directions of (1) the radius vector OP, 
(2) the perpendicular to OP in the plane of zOP^ and (3) the per- 
pendicular to the plane zOP, taken positively when they act in 
the directions in which r, 0, <f> are respectively increasing, we have 

IU''^M^J^'''\- <°)- 

pdt\' it) 
We notice that p = r sin 6. 

404. Bx, If V be the velooity, show that the radial acceleration is 

496. Reducing a plane to rest. Referring to the semi- 
polar equations (B), we notice that if we transfer the term 
p (d<l>ldty to the right-hand side of the first equation and include 
it among the impressed accelerating forces, the first and third 
equations become the same as the Cartesian equations of motion 
of a particle moving in a fixed plane zOP (Art. 31), while the 
second equation determines the motion perpendicular to that 
plane. We may therefore replace the first and third resolutions 
by amy of the other forms which have been proved to he equivalent 
to them. Art. 38. 

For example, if we replace these two resolutions by their 
polar forms (Art. 35) we obtain at once the equations (C). 

The process of regarding p (d^/dty as an impressed accelerating 
force acting at P and tending from the axis of z is sometimes 
<5alled reducing the plane zOP to rest See Arts. 197, 257. 
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496. The intrinsic equations. To find the intrinsic equa- 
tions of motion, dvs to the tangential and normal resolutions. 

Let P, P' be the positions of the particle at the times t,t + dt', 
v, v + dv the velocities in those positions, dyfr the angle between 
the tangents. 

In the time dt, the component of velocity along the tangent 
at P has increased from t; to (» + dv) cos dyjr. Writing unity for 
cos dyjr, the acceleration along the tangent, i.e. the rate of increase 
of the velocity, is dv/dt 

The component of velocity along the radius of curvature at P 
has increased from zero to {v + dv) sin dyjr, which in the limit is 
vdyjr. The acceleration along the radius of curvature is therefore 
vdyfr/dt, or which is the same thing t^/p. 

The osculating plane by definition contains two consecutive 
tangents. The component of velocity perpendicular to that plane 
is zero and remains zero. The acceleration along the perpendicular 
to the osculating plane, i.e. the binormal, is therefore zero. 

If F and G are the component accelerations measured posi- 
tively in the directions of the ai'c s, the radius of curvature p 
and H the component perpendicular to the osculating plane, the 
equations of motion are 

4"=^' r^' '=^ ^''^- 

407. Show that the tolution of the equatUmeof motion of a particle in polar 
coordinatee can he reduced to integrations when the work function has the form 

where fi (r), /j (S) and /, (0) are arbitrary functiom. 

The third of the eqaations (C) gives, with this form of U, the mass being uiity, 

rmne dt\ dt J 'rOned^r' Bin' 0' 

.•.i(r»8iB«»g)*=/,(0) + ^ (1). 

The geoond ot the eqnationi (0) gives 

llf,2^Vrsin(?oos(?('^V = ^^>l-?4M^^ 

Substituting for dif>ldt, we obtain 

K-^sy-sHb+^^w-^ (2)- 

20—2 
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(8). 



The eqaation of vis viva is 

(iy*K")"*-"'(S) 

After Bubstitating from (1) and (2) this becomes 

S)*+?=''-^'W+2^ w- 

These are the first integrals of the equations of motion. Since the variables 
are separable in all the equations, they can be reduced to integrations. Substitut- 
ing for dt from (4) in (2), that equation gives $ in terms of r. Substituting again 
in (1), we find in terms of r. Lastly (4) determines t in terms of r. 

498. Moving axes. To find the equations of motion of a 
particle referred to rectangular axes which move about the origin 
in an arbitrary manner. 

Let us suppose that the moving axes Ox, Oy, Oz are turning 

round some instantaneous axis 01 
with an angular velocity which we 
may call 0. Let di, 0^, 6^ h% the 
components of about the instant- 
aneous positions of Ox, Oy, Oz. Then 
in the figure 0x represents the rate at 
which any point in the circular arc 
yOz is moving along that arc, 0^ is 
the rate at which any point of the 
circular arc zOx is moving along the arc, and so on. 

Let us represent by the symbol V any directed quantity or 
vector such as a force, a velocity, or an acceleration. Let F,, Vy, 
Vz be its components with regard to the moving axes. 

Let Of, Orj, 0^ be three rectangular axes fixed in space and 
let Fj, Fa, F, be the components of the same vector along these 
axes. Let a, /3, 7 be the angles the axis 0^ makes with Ox, Oy, 
Oz. Then 

Vz = Vg cos a + Fy cos /9 + F, cos 7, 




dF, 
di 



djr, 

dt 



dV 
cos a + —TT cos /9 + 



dt 



dV\ 
dt 



C0S7 



da 



dl3 



dy 



-F«sina-5---FyBin^-jf-F,8in7;jf. 



dt 



dt 



dt 



Let the arbitrary axis of ^ coincide with Og at the time t, Le. let 
the moving axis be passing through the fixed axis. Then a = ^, 
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fi s ^<jr, »y = 0. Hence 

dV^ ^dV^ ^ da ^ dfi 
"dT" (ft ~ 'di~ "H' 

Now da/(ft is the angular rate at wWch the axis 0« is separating 
from a fixed line 0^ momentarily coincident with Oz, hence 
dajdi = Of. Similarly dfijdt — — 0i. Substituting 

dF, dF, 



dt dt 



- V,d, + Vydr. 



Similarly ^ . ^- _ F,^. + F.^.. 

When the moving axes momentarily coincide with the fixed 
axes, the components of the vector V are equal, each to each, 
i.e. F« s= Fi, Vy =s Fg, F, = F,. As the moving axes pass on, 
this equality ceases to exist. The rates of increase of the 
components relatively to the moving' axes are dV^jdi^ dVy/dt, 
dVz/dt; while the rates of increase relative to the fixed axes 
are dVi/dt, dV^Jdt, dV^/dt The relations which exist between 
these rates of increase are given by the equations just investigated. 

499. If the vector F is the radius vector of a moving point 
P, the components F«, Vy, F, are the Cartesian coordinates of P, 
and the rates of increase are the component velocities. If the 
vector F is the velocity of P, the rates of increase are the com- 
ponent accelerationa 

Let then a, y, z be the coordinates of a point P ; t«, v, i/; the 
components of its velocity in space ; X,Y, Z the components of 
its accelerations. Then 

dx /I /I 17 du /I /I 

v^^-z0^ + xe^, F=^ -wO^ + ud^, 
w^-^-xd^ + yOu Z^'j-'-udi + vdi. 

AOO. If the origin of coordinates is also in motion these equations require 
some slight modifloation. Let jp, g, r be the resolved parts of the velocity of the 
origin in the directions of the axes. In order that u, v, w may represent the 
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resolved velooities of the particle P in space (i.e. referred to an origin fixed in 
space), we mnst add p, 9, r respectively to the expressionB given for u, t7, 10 in Art. 
499. These additions having heen made, u, v, w represent the component space 
velocities of P, and the expressions for the space accelerations Z, Y, Z are the same 
as those given above. See Art. 227. 

The theory of moving axes is more fully given in the anther's treatise on 
Rigid Dynamics. • The demonstration here given of the fundamental theorem is 
founded on a method used by Prof. Slesser in the Quarterly Journal, 1858. 
Another simple proof is given in the chapter on moving axes at the beginning of 
vol. u. of the treatise just referred to. 

601. movlsks field of lbfo«. When the field of force is fixed relatively to 
axes moving about a fixed origin we may obtain the equation correeponding to that 
of vie viva. 

If T be the semi vis viva» we know that dTjdt is equal to the sum of the virtual 
moments of the forces divided by dt. Hence, the mfws being unity, 

-^ssXu+Yv-^Zw 
at 

=Xx'+Yy'+Zz'+$^(xY'-yX) + 

li Alt A^f A^ are the angular momenta about the axes (Art. 492), 

Ai^yw-gv, A^=:ztt-xw, A^=xv-yu, 
and, taking moments about the axes, 

dAildt=:yZ-zY, dAJdt=zzX-xZ, dAjdt=xY-yX. 

The equation of vis viva therefore becomes 

dT dA^ 0^^ a ^^3 -. ^E 

dr"^i'dr*"^«"dr"^»"5r"" at ' 

where D^ is a function of the coordinates x, y^ z only. If ^i, ^2, ^3 are constant, 
this, when integrated, reduces to the equation of Art. 256. 

A09. Ex. 1. Show how to deduce the polar forms (C), Art. 493, from the 
equations for moving axes. 

Let the moving axes be represented by 0(, O17, 0^. Let the axis of ^ move so 
as always to coincide with the radius vector OP*^ let Oi\ be always perpendicular to 
the plane zOF, The angular velocity dJd\dt of the radius vector may therefore be 
represented by O^^dSldt about O17. The plane zOP has an angular velocity d^jdt 
about OZf and this may be resolved into di^ao^dd^ldt and 9,= sin Bd<pjdU Also 
the coordinates of P are |=r, 17=0, i'sO. 

It immediately follows from the equations of moving axes that t«=dr/dt, v=^,r, 
wss-B^r, Substituting these in the expressions for X, F, Z we obtain the com- 
ponents of acceleration already written at length in Art. 498. 

Ex. 2. If (oijSiYi), (03/3,72), (os/SsYs) are the direction cosines of a system of 
orthogonal axes moving about the origin, prove that 

a -''"i« 4.^^ifl -l'^'^U 
^^-"Tt^-^-dTP^^'dt^^* 

where 0^ is positive when the rotation is from the first axis to the second. 

To prove this we notice that 0^ measures the rate at which the axis of y is 

separating from the position of the axis of x at the time t* Hence - 0^ is the 

cosine of the angle the new axis of y makes with the old axis of x. 
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Ex. 8. A particle is describing an orbit about a centre of force which Yaries 

as any function of the distance, and is acted on by a disturbing force which is 

always perpendicular to the plane of the instantaneous orbit and is inyersely pro- 

f portional to the distance of the particle from the centre of force. Proire that the 

plane of the instantaneous orbit revolves uniformly round its instantaneous axis. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 



Lagrange's Eqtuxtions, 

603. Lagrange has given a general theorem by which we can 
form the equations of motion of a particle, or of a system of 
particles, in any kind of coordinates*. 

The expression "coordinate" is here used in a generalized 
sense. Any quantities are called ike coordinates of a particle, 
or of a system of particles, which determine the position of that 
particle or system in space. 

In using Lagrange's equations, it will be found convenient 
to represent by some special s}rmbols, such as accents, all total 
differential coefficients vdth regard to the time; thus of, oi* 
represent respectively dx\dt and d^xjd^. 

• 

504. Lemma. Let L he a function of any variables x, y, dkc, 

their velocities x\ \f, <fcc., and the time t If we express x, y, &c. 

as functions of some independent variables 0, ^, <kc. and the time 

t, say 

x--f{t,0,it>,<kc.\ y^F{t,e,<f>,<kc.\ z^&c (1), 

then will 

d dL ^dL ^ /d dL_ dL\ dx (d_dL^^ dL \ dy . 
dtW'' dd ^ [did^'' d^J de"^ [did^ dy) d0^ 

Representing partial differential coefficients by suffixes, we 
have by differentiating (1), 

^ =/« +/«^ +/**' + &c (2). 

Since d enters into the expression L through both x, y, &c. and 
their velocities x\ y', &c. while O' enters only through a/, y', &c., 

* The Lagrangian equations are of the greatest importance in the higher 
dynamics and are usually studied as a part of Rigid Dynamia* We give here only 
such theorems as may he of use in the rest of this treatise. The application of 
the method to impulses, to the cases in which the geometrical equations contain 
the differential coefficients of the coordinates, the use of indeterminate multipliers, 
the Hamiltonian function, Ac,, are regarded as a part of the higher dynamics. 
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we have the partial differential coefficients 

dL ^ dL dx dL da! ^ .^^ 

d$ ~ di r d^ dd "^ '^ ^'^'' 

dL dL dx a .-V 

dff^di^dff'^^ ^^^' 

where in each case the &c. represents the corresponding terms for 

dOD dx -m-m. 

By differentiating (2) we see that jiy^f^^jTi' Hence 

d dL ^dL ^ /d_dL^ dL\ dx ^ 
dtda^de^Kdidaf d^JdO'^^^ 

^siU-1^*^ w- 

By differentiating^ totally with regard to t, we have 

^/* =A +A<'' + &c (6). 

The right-hand side of this equation is seen by differentiating (2) 

da! 
to be equal to -77 . It therefore follows that all the terms in the 

second line of (5) vanish. The lemma has therefore been proved. 

606. By using this lemma we may deduce Lagrange's equations 
from the Cartesian equations of motion. For the sake of generality, 
let there be any number of particles, of any masses mi, m,, &a, 
and let their coordinates be (ai,yi, -^i), (^,ys>^2), &c. Let Tbe 
the semi vis viva of the system, then 

27= 2m(^'« + j/» + -?'») (7). 

Let U be the work function of the impressed forces, then IT* is a 
function of the coordinates only. Let Rg, Ry, Rg be the com- 
ponents of any forces of constraint which act on the typical 
particle m. We have as many Cartesian equations of motion of 
the form 

as there are particles. 

The particles may be free or connected together, or constrained 
by curves and surfaces, but after using all the given geometrical 
relations, the position of the system may be made to depend on 
some independent auxiliary quantities or coordinatea Let these 
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be 0, <f>, &c.; then writing Z = T-f tT, we have for the particle m, 

d dL dL ^ d , dU ^ ^ 
dt dx dx dt dx 

with siimlar forms for y and z. Hence using the lemma, 

d dL dL -^ ( It dx J. dy J. dz\ ,_ 

diWde^^yr'dd^^de^^dS) ^®^' 

where 2 implies summation for all the particles. 

The right-hand side of this equation (after multiplication 
by hff) is the virtual moment of the forces of constraint for a 
geometrical displacement Z0, This by the principle of virtual 
work is known to be zero. 

Since the Tariations of the coordinates x, y, Ac, dne to the displacement M are 
dednoed from the partial differential coefficients dxldB^ dyld$, &c., t not yaxying, 
the displacement given to the system is one consistent with the geometrical relations 
as they exist at the instant of time t. 

Taking the vaiions kinds of forces of constraint it has been proved in Art. 248 
that the virtnal moment of each for such a displacement is zero. Consider the 
case of a particle constrained to rest on a cnrve or sarfaoe, the yirtoal moment is 
zero for any displacement tangential to the ifutanianeout position of the carve or 
smrface. The reitriction that the geometrieal eqtuUioTU must not contain the time 
explicitly is not necessary in Lagrange^s equatums. 

If some of the particles are connected together so as to form a rigid body, the 
mntoal actions and reactions of the molecules are equal. Their virtoal moments 
destroy each other becanse each pair of particles remain at a constant distance 
from each other. The Lagrangian equations may therefore be applied to rigid 
bodies. 

606. The Lagrangian equations of motion are therefore 

d dL dL^^ d dL^ dL ^^ « ^^ .^v 

dbdff'dd'^' dt~d<l/'"d4>^^' *''•"" ^^^* 

The function L^T^-U and is therefore iiie sum of the kinetic 
energy and the work function. If we use the function V to repre- 
sent the potential energy, we have, by definition, £7"+ F equal to 
a constant. We then put L^T—V, so that L is the difference 
between the kinetic and potential energies. Substituting these 
values for L, and remembering that U and V are functions of the 
coordinates and not of their velocities, we may also write the 
Lagrangian equations in the two typical forms 

±dT_^_dU ddT dT,dV_ .- . 

dtdff" de^dO' dtdff^dd^'de " ^ ^' 

where stands for any one of the coordinates. It should be 
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noticed that in these equations, all the differential coefficients are 
partial, except those with regard to t 

The function L is sometimes called the Lagrangian function. 
We see that when once it has been fov/nd, all the dynamical 
equaiiona, free from all unknown reactions, can be deduced by 
simple differentiation. 



A07. Vlrtiua moBMht of thm mO^ctkw fbro^Ai If we substitute for L in 
the lemma of Art. 504 the value of T given by (7) we have 



d dT dT ^ i „dx „dy . . ) ,... 



The right-hand side (after multiplication by 9d) is the sum of the virtual moments 
of the effective forces mx"^ my'\ Ac, It follows therefore that the Lagrangian 
expression on the left-hand side (after multiplication by 6$) represents the sum of the 
virtual moments of the effective forces^ when expressed in terms of the generalized 
coordinates $, 0, dtc. 

In the same way writing T for the arbitrary function L in (4), we have by (7) 



g=2{m«'g+«!,'|+&aj. 



TJte left-hand side {after multiplication by S$) therefore represents the sum of the 
virtual moments of the momenta of the several particles of the system for the displace- 
ment Zd. It is often called the generalized $ component of the momentum. 

508. ***«*»*««g of thm i»— «*■ The fundamental equation represented by 
the lemma has been deduced from the principles of the differential calculus without 
reference to any mechanical theorem. 

Analytically t it expresses the fact that the Lagrangian operator symbolized by 

^•"d^ ' dtde" 
follows the same law as the differential coefl&cient dld$, Le. 

^_ . -r dx . - dy 

which may also be written 

A^ . 59= Aj^ . dx+ AyL . dy+ , 

where S$, Sx, 8y, Ac, are any small arbitrary variations consistent with the 
geometrical relations which hold at the time t. 

If we interpret the lemma dynamically (Art. 506), the equation asserts that the 
sum of the virtual moments of the effective and impressed forces for a displacement 
dO has the same value whatever changes are made in the coordinates. 

5O0. WoKkiac rule. When we solve a dynamical problem we begin by 
writing down the equation of vis viva, viz. T=U+C. 

It appears that when we have done this, Lagrange's method enables us to write 
down all the equations of motion of the second order by performing certain 
differentiations on the quantities on each side of the equation (Art. 506). 
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We shall presently show that before performing these differentiations, we may 
remoye certain factors from one side to the other by making a change in the 
independent yariable t ; Art. 524. 

610. The ftinction T. We have assumed that the Cartesian 
coordinates a?, y, z of every particle of the system can be expressed 
in terms of the generalized coordinates 0, <l>, &c. by means of 
equations of the form 

^=/a^,*,&c.).... (1); 

these equations may contain t, but not ^, ^', &c. (Art. 504). In 
choosing therefore the Ldgrangian coordinates^ we see that they 
must he such that the Cartesian coordinates of every particle could 
be expressed if required in terms of them by niean^ of eqiiotions 
which mjay contain the time, but do not contain differential co- 
efficients with regard to the time. 

Differentiating the geometrical equations (1) as in Art. 504 
^=/e+/«^+/«f + &C., y' = &c (2), 

and substituting in the expression for the vis viva 

2r = 2m(a?'»+y'» + /») (7), 

given in Art. 505, we observe that 2T takes the form 

2r= ^u^" + 2A,^0'<I>' + ... + B^0' + J?a^' + ... + (7, 

where the coefficients An, &c., Bi, B^, &c., and G are functions of 
t, 0, <f>, &c. 

In most dynamical problems, the geometrical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly, i.e. t does not enter into the equations 
(1) except implicitly through 0, ^, &c. The term/e will therefore 
be absent from the equation (2), Art. 504. Hence of, y\ z are 
homogeneous functions of 0', <l>\ &c. of the first order. When 
substituted in (7), we find that 27^ is a homogeneous function of 
ff, <f/, Ac. of the second order, viz. 

where A^, A^t, &c. are functions of the coordinates 0, <f>, &c. but 
not of t. 

All. BTampliw off basranett's eqnatioiia. Ex. Two particles, of masses 
M, m, are connected by a light rod, of length I. The first A is constrained to move 
along a smooth fixed horizontal wire, while the other B is free to oscillate in the 
yertical plane nnder the action of gravity. It is required to find the motion. 

To fix the positions of both the particles in space, we require two coordinates, 
say, the distance | of the point A from some origin and the inclination $ of AB 
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to the vertioal. The Cartesian ooordinatesof Bare then d;=(+ Iain tf and y={ooB^. 
The semi vis viva and work functions are then 

= i{M+m)^+mleose^'e'+imP9^ (1), 

U==mglcoB0 (2). 

Sabstitnting in the Lagrangian eqoations, 

dtd^ df "" <if • dtdS' dS ^ dB ' 



we have 



|^{(Jf+m)f+wi«ooB^^}=0 

^ {ml 008 0f +m^^'} +in2 sin 0^6^ sz -mgl sin $\ 



These give 



{M+m)^+mlooBe0'=iA, 008^f'+^'= -i^sin^ (8), 

where il is a constant of integration. Eliminating ^, we have 

(Jtf+msin«^)^'^'+m8indooB^^.^'«=-?(Jf+m)8ind^. 
This gives by integration 

(Jf+m8m»^)^=C + ^(3f+m)co8^ (4). 

In this way the velocities {' and ^ have been found in terms of the coordinates 

We have here used both the Lagrangian eqoations^ but we might have replaced 
the second by the equation of vis viva, viz. T= ir+ C7. Eliminating f by the help 
of the first of equations (8), we should then have arrived at the result (4) without 
any further integrations. 

612. Ex. 1. The four elementary fomu for the acceleration of a point follow 
at once from Lagrange^$ equatione. For example, let us deduce the polar form 
given in Art. 498. 

We notice that the components of velocity of P along the radius vector and 
perpendicular to it, are respectively r' And r6\ while that perpendicular to the 
plane zOP is r sin d<t>\ Since these three directions are orthogonal, we have 

2r=m (r^+r«^'»+f* sin* ^0*^. 

Substituting in the Lagrangian equation 

ddTdT_dU 
dtd^' d^" d^* 

where { in turn stands for r, 0, <f>, we obtain 

j^ (fnrO - m {rB'^+r sin« ^0") =^ , 

^ (mr^B") - mr» sin ^ cos ^0'*=^ . 

^ (mr» 8in«e^0')=g, 
which evidently reduce to the forms given in Art. 498. 
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Ex, 2. To deduce the aceelerationt for moving axe$ from Lagrange*8 equatione 
when the component velocitiee are known. 

We have given by Art. 499, 

Also T = J («• + r* + IT*), 

the mass of the partiole being unity. Since x' enters into the expression for T 

only throngh u, while x enters through both v and w, we have 
dT_dTdu_ dT_dTdv dTdw_ 

dxfdu dx""^' dx'Udi'^'dw di""^^'"^^** 

The Lagrangian equation ^,^-f = f 

dt dx dx dx 

becomes -rr - f ^» + wO^ = X, 

at 

Ex* 3. To deduce the equation of vie viva from Lagrange* t equations. 
Multiplying the Lagrangian equations 

1^ ^^^ i.^ dr_d£ 

dt d$'' de" de' dt dip' " dif» " d4» * ' 

by 9', 4»\ (fro. respectively and adding the results, we have 

where 2 implies summation for aU the coordinates. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, T is a homo- 

geneous function of ^', ^', <ftc.. Art. 610, and by Euler's theorem 2^' -r^=2T. Also 
since T and V are not functions of t, 



dt y de^ dd')' dt ^ de 



Substituting in the expression given above, we have 

^dT dT dU „ ,^ ■ 

^dt'Tt^Tt* ••^=^+^. 

where C is an arbitrary constant, usually called the constant of vis viva. 

Ex, 4. The position of a moving point is determined by the radii l/{, I/17, 1/^ 
of the three spheres which pass through it and touch three fixed rectangular 
coordinate planes at the origin. Find the component velocities u, v, w of the point 
in the directions of the outward normals of the spheres, and prove that the com- 
ponent accelerations in the same directions are dujdt+v (17U - (v) - to (fiw - {"u), and 
two similar expressions. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Writing D=:^+iy'+^ we deduce from the equations of the spheres that 
x=2(/D, d^c. Noticing that the spheres are orthogonal, we find, by resolving the 
velocities a/, y*, «' along them, tt= -ajf/^, r= -yV/'?* v= - ^f /f* Hence 

Also the acceleration along the ^ axis is dUjudt or -iDdUld^. Substituting in 
the Lagrangian formula ^ = ^ ^ ~ wF * ^® obtain the required result. It may 
also be deduced from the formulie of Arts. 499, 502, Ex. 2. 
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613. To apply the Lagrangian eqtuitions to determine the 
small oscillations of a system of particles ahovi a position of 
equilibrium, when the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly. 

Let the system have n coordinates and let these be 0, tf), &c. 
Let their values in the position of equilibrium be a, /3, &c., and at 
any time ^, let ^ = a + a?, ^ = ^ + y, &c. 

The vis viva being a homogeneous function of 0*, <(>', &c. (Art. 
510), we have 

2T = P^'» + 2Qd'4>' + ii<^'» + &c., 
where P, Q, &c. are functions of 0, ^, &c. When we substitute 
^a-^-XySic and reject all powers of the smxill quantities above 
the second, this reduces to an expression of the form 

2r«ilua:'»+2ili2a:y + J[ay« + &c (1), 

where the coefficients are constant, and are known functions of 
a, /8, &c. 

The work function ZZ is a function of 0, ^, &c. and when 
expanded takes the form 

2ir= 2l7o + 2B^x + 2J?^ + &c. + B^^a? + 2Baaay + &c....(2). 

We assume that these expansions are possible. 

Since the system is in equilibrium in the position defined by 
^ = 0, y •= 0, &c., we have by the principle of virtual work, 

^=0, ^ = 0,&c.; .-. A = 0, £, = 0,&c (3). 

If the position of equilibrium is not known beforehand, the values 
of a, /3, &c. may be obtained by solving the n equations (3). 

To find the equations of motion we substitute in the n 
Lagrangian equations typified by 

dtdx' dx dx ^ ^* 

Since the expansion for T does not contain the coordinates x, 
y, &c., we have dTjdx = 0, dTJdy = 0, &c. The equation (4) there- 
fore becomes 

A^y + A^^'' + A^^' 4 &c. = Bnx + Bisy + B^ + &c. 
A^^" + A^f + A^' + &c. = B^ + J?ay + i?a^ + &c. ^ . . .(5). 

&c. = &c. 
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To solve the equations (5) we follow the rules given in Art. 
292. Let any principal oscUlatUm be represented by 

x=Qsm{pt + a), y = irsin(|?^ + a), &c (6), 

where G, H, &c. are constants. We find by an easy substitution 

(il^p« + 5«)» + (ii«jp" + 5«)J2^+... = 0V (7). 

&c. = J 

Eliminating the ratios O : H : &c., the n values of p* are given 
by the Lagrangian equation 



Aupl^ + Bu , AuP^ + jBu, &a 

A^aP^ + B^i, A^p^-^-B^i, &c 

&e. &c. &c. 



= (8). 



614. It is shown in the higher dynamics that, because the 
vis viva 2T is necessarily positive for all real values of a/, j/, &c., 
the values of p^ given by this determinantal equation are real. 
If all the roots are positive the values of p are real, and the 
system of particles then oscillates about the position of equi- 
librium. If any or all the values of p^ are negative, some or all 
the values of p take the form ±yV— !• The corresponding 
trigonometrical terms in (6) become exponential and the system 
does not oscillate. See Art. 120. 

616. If a value of p' is zero p has two eqtuil zero values, and 
the corresponding term in (6) takes the form A-^-Bt In such 
a case the coordinate may become large and the system will then 
depart so far from the position of equilibrium that it will be 
necessary to take account of the small terms in (1) and (2) of 
higher orders than the second. 

616. Rule. When applying Lagrange's equations to any 
special case of oscillation db<yiU a position of equilibrium we begin 
by writing down the expressions for the vis viva and work function 
for the system in its displaced position, and express these in the 
quadratic forms (1) and (2) (Art. 513). If the whole motion is 
required we follow in each special case the process described in 
the general investigation. But if, as usually happens, only the 
periods are required, we omit the intervening steps and deduce 
the determinant (8) immediately from the expansions (1), (2). 
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To help the memory, we notice that, if we drop the accents in 
the expression for T, the determinant (8) is the discriminant of the 
quadric Tp^-^U. 

617. To apply Lagrange's equations to determine the initial 
motion of a system. 

The method has been already explained in Art. 282. The 
Lagrangian equations give the values of 0", <f>'\ &c. in the initial 
position without introducing the unknown reactions. Differen- 
tiating the Lagrangian equations of Art. 506 we obtain O''', <f>"\ 
&c., and any higher differential coefficients. 

If X, y, z are the Cartesian coordinates of any point P of the 
system, we have by Art. 610, 

^ =/i (ff, 0. &c.), y =/j {0, <f>, &c.), z = &c., 
and therefore by differentiation the initial values of x\ x\ &c., 
y', y^', &c., /, &c. may be found. The initial radius of curvature 
follows from the formulae of the differential calculus. Art. 280. 

618. L^i, for example^ the initial accelerations he required 
when the system starts from rest The initial position being ^ « a, 
^s=/8, &c. we put, as in Art. 513, O^a + x, = /8 + y, &c. Since 
the system starts from rest, the velocities of, y', &c. are small and 
we can make the expansions (1) and (2) as before. Since the 
initial position is not one of equilibrium, we no longer have B^ = 0, 
J?j = 0, &c. Betaiuing only the lowest powers of x, y, &c. which 
occur in the equations of motion, we have 

A^x'' + -4i2y'' + &c. = Bi 
A^oi' + A^yf' + &c. = 5a 

&c. = &C.i 

These determine the initial accelerations of the coordinates and 
therefore the component accelerations of every point of the system. 

A19. Ex, 1. Let ns apply the Lagrangian equations to find the small osoiUa- 
tions of the two partioles desoribed in Art. 511. 

The quantities (, 9 represent the deviations of the rod from its position of 
equilibriom. The vis viva and work fdnction expressed in quadratic forms are 

The determinant is the disoriminant of 

2i)«+ 17= J (Jlf +ifi) p«p+mZi)»f<>+ Jmi (lp» - i?) ^; 

(U^-m)'^, mli^ I =0. 
irilf^i ml{lp*-g) 
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One principal motion is given by 

l>*=|^i^, f=G8in(i>t+a), . ^^Hain (p«+a). 

The other is determined by p'=0; this implies that one coordinate takes the form 
A +Bt, It is evident that the rod conld be so projected along the horizontal wire 
that ( has this form while ^=0. 

The student should apply Lagrange's equations to the problems on small oscil- 
lations and initial motions already considered in the chapter on motion in two 
dimensions. He will thus be able to form a comparison of the advantages of the 
different methods. 

Ex, 2. Three uniform rods AB^ BC, CD have lengths 2a, 25, 2a and masses 
m, fii', m. They are hinged together at B and C, and at il, D are small smooth 
rings which are free to move along a fixed fine horizontal bar. The rods hang in 
equilibrium, forming with the bar a vertical rectangle. When a slight symmetrical 
displacement is given, the period of a small oscillation is given by itnaf^ = 8^ (m + m'). 
Find also the periods when the displacement is unsymmetrical. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 8. Two equal strings AC, BC have their ends at the fixed points A, B, <m 
the same horizontal line, and at C a heavy particle is attached. From C a string 
CD hangs down with a second heavy particle at D. Find the periods of the three 
small oscillations. [The two periods of the oscillations perpendicular to the verti- 
cal plane through A and B are given in Art. 800, Ex. 1.] 

620. Solution of Lagrange^i Equations. Our success 
in obtaining the first integrals of the Lagrangian equations will 
greatly depend on the choice of coordinates When the position 
of the system is determined by only one coordinate, the equation 
of vis viva is the first integral, and this is sufficient to determine 
the motion. 

When there are two or more coordinates, integrals can be 
found only in special cases. The general problem of the solution 
of the Lagrangian equations is too great a subject to be attempted 
here. It is sufficient to state a few elementary rules which may 
assist the student. 

621. We should, if possible, so choose the coordinates that some 
one of them is absent from the expression for the work function U. 
For example, if there be any direction such that the component 
of the impressed forces is zero throughout the motion, we should 
take the axis of 2: in that direction and let z be one of the co- 
ordinates. Again if the moment of the forces about some straight 
line fixed in space, say Oz, is always zero, the angle ^ which the 
plane POz makes with xOz will be a suitable coordinate. In that 
case dV'/d<l>^0 and U is independent of ^. These, or similar, 

B. D. 21 
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mechanical conBiderations generally enable us to make a proper 
choice. 

Let be the coordinate absent from the work function, then 
if %8 also absent from the ewpressionfor T, though the diflFerentiieJ 
coefficient 0" is present, the Lagrangian equation 
d dT dT dU , dT . 

dtM-dO^dJB ^^^"'^^^ d6P=^^' 
where A is the constant of integration. Thus a first integral, 
different from that of vis viva, has been found. 

5M. XdonTlIto's iBtAgraL LiouTille has given an integral of Lagrange's 
equations whioh has the advantage of great simplicity when it can be applied. 
This may be foond in vol. zi. of his JoumaXt 1846 ; the following is a slight modi- 
fication of his method. 

Let us suppose that the vis viva has the form 

ar=3f (P^'« + <?^'»+i2^'«+&c.) (1), 

where the products ^>\ 4/\(f\ <frc. are absent. The method requires that the co- 
efficient P should be a function of $ ofUyf while Q, R, c^c, are not functions of $, 
We notice that M may be a function of all or any of the coordinates, and Q, R, Ac. 
functions of any except $. It is also necessary that the impressed forces should be 
such that the teork function U has the form 

3f(l7+C)=Fi(^)+F(0. ^, Ac.)..... (2), 

where C is the constant in the equation of vis viva, 

r=rr+c (S). 

We shall now prove that when these conditions are satisfied, a first integral is 

iM^Pe^=F^(e)+A (4). 

We first put PB'^ss^t then | is a function of only and we may temporarily 
take {, ^, ^, (&o. as the coordinates. We now have 

r=JJf(f«+Q^'«+&c.)=l7+C, 

and the Lagrangian equation for { is 

Using the equation of vis viva, this takes the form 

Substituting on the right-hand side from (2) and multiplying by (\ we have 

Since F^ {$) is a function of { and not of any of the oth^ coordinates, this 
gives by an easy integration 

iAP^=:F^(e)+A. 

Betuming to the coordinate $, we have the integral (4). 

When the initial conditions are given, the value of C can be found by introduc- 
ing these conditions into the equation of vis viva. If a solution is required for all 
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initial conditions C is arbitrary and in that case the condition (2) requires that 

both MV and M should haye the general form indicated on the right-hand of that 

equation. If 

j|f(U+C)=Fi(^) + F,(0)+Ac.. 

and Q, R^ &q. are respeotiyely ftmotions of ^, ^, (&o. only, it is evident that the 
method supplies all the first integrals. 

Ex. If r=Jlf (P^+Q^'«), il^=/, W +/2 (^), lfl7=Fi(^)+Fj(0), ifUUgraU 
the Lagrangian equatiom by Liouville*8 method. The integrals are 

adding these and using the equation of vis Tiva we see that Ai+A^=0. The paths 

are then given by 

^Pde _ ^Qd^ J2dt 

Multiplying these by /i, /, and adding, the time is found by 






where all the variables have been separated. 

ASS. Jaeebi's IntasraL If T be a homogeneous function of the coordinates 
$f 0, Ac, of n dimensions and U a homogeneous function of the same coordinates 
of — (n + 2) dimensions, then one integral is 

- dT , dT . , Av ^. * 

where C is the constant of vis viva and A an arbitrary constant. 

To prove this, we multiply the Lagrangian equations by d, <f>, Ac. and add the 
products. Bemembering Euler's theorem on homogeneous functions, we have 

«~^+&c.=»r-(n+2)rr. 

The left-hand side is the same as 

since T is a homogeneous function of 0*, 0', &g, of two dimensions. Bemembering 
that r- I7=C, we have ~ 1^5^+*®-} =(«+2)C. 

Ex. A free system of particles moves under the influence of their mutual 
attractions, the law of force being the inverse cube: show that Xmr^ssA +Bt + Ct* 
where r is the distance of the particle in from the origin. 

[Varleiungen Uber Dynamik,] 

Some developments of these results are given in the first volume of the author's 
treatise on Rigid Dynamic8. 

AS4. Chaiic* off tiM indispeadMit ▼ariaVle. It is sometimes useful to be able 
to change the independent variable in Lagrange*s equations from t to some other 
quantity r so that dr^Pdtf where P is any function of the coordinates. 

We suppose that the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
so that T is a homogeneous function of the form 

r=liiu^'«+^i,^0' + M2j^'*+ (!)• 

21—2 
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Let soffizes applied to the ooordinates mean diiferentiationB with regard to r 
just as aooents denote differentiations with regard to t. Then 

Consider how any one of Lagrange's equations, say, 

dt d<t>' dtp d<t> ^ '* 

is affected hy the change of t. Let ns write 

r2=(4^nV+^i^i^ + )P (3). 

Supposing that P is a function of the coordinates only, not of ^, </>', Ac, we have 

The Lagrangian equation therefore heoomes after a slight reduction 

d dT^ dT^_ ]\dP IdU 

dr dif>i' dtp"' P d^p'^P d0 ^'' 

If we use the equation of vis viva, viz. T=U+Ct and notice that T^sPT^^ the 

right-hand side of this equation becomes j- —p . The typical Lagrangian form 

therefore takes the form 

d dT. dr. d U+C ,^, 

drdif^ di> dip P ^ '* 

We notice that though T^PT^, they are differently expressed. To obtain the 
partial differential coefficients of Tj, the quantities 9', 0', Ao. must be replaced by 
P$it P^, (fcc. before differentiation. 

Suppose for example that the equation of yis viva (Art. 509) is 

T=M{iAe^+&c,} = U+C, 

and that we wish to remove the factor M before deducing the Lagrangian equations. 
Changing the independent variable so that dT=Pdti we deduce the Lagrangian 
equations by operating on 

Choosing lfP=l, we have 

rj=Ji4^i« + &c., r7j=Af(l7+C). 

The factor U hat thtu been traruferred from the expretnon for the vie viva to 
the work function. Here 3f is a function of the coordinates only. 

We may now change the suffixes into accents if we remember that the differen- 
tiations are to be taken with regard to r instead of t. This difference is of no 
importance if we require only the paths of the particles and not their positions at 
any time. If the time also be required, we add the equation dt^Mdr. 

A2A. Qrtl&ogoiial Coordliiatea. The Lagrangian equations are much sim- 
plified when the expression for T can be put into the form 

r=J(P^'«+Q0'»+Ac.), 

where the producte V^\ dte, are ahtenU We shall now prove that this will be the 
case when the ooordinates of the particle are the parameters of systems of curves 
or surfaces at right angles. 
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Let the equations of three Bystems of surfaces whioh interseet at right 

angles be /^(ar, y, «)=/>i, /a(«, y, <)=P„ h{x, y, r)=^ (1), 

where pj, p,, p, are three constants or parameters whose yalnes determine which 
surface of each system is taken. These parameters may be regarded as the co- 
ordinates of the point of intersection of the three surfaces. 

Such coordinates are called sometimes orthogonal coordinates and sometimes 
eurviUnear coordinates. Their theory was given by Lam6 in his Legom twr lee 
coordomidee curtnlignes, 1659. In what follows we adopt his notation as far as 
possible. 

As an example of orthogonal coordinates we call to mind a system of confocal 
ellipsoids and kyperboloids of one and two sheets, the lengths of the major axes 
being usually taken as the parameters. These are called elliptic coordinates. We 
may also notice that all the coordinates in common use, whether Cartesian, cylindrical 
or polar, are orthogonal. In the first the point is defined as the intersection of 
three orthogonal planes, in the second we use a cylinder cut by two planes, and in 
the third a sphere out by a right cone and a plane. 

Let (oj, bi, Cj) be the direction cosines of a normal to the surface whose 
parameter is p^, then 

"^"h, di • ^^-h, dy • ^^"s; dz ^*^. 

».-=(fe)"*®)"*(S)' «• 

Let (2«i be an elementary arc of the intersection of the two surfaces Ptt Pti then 
dsi is also an elementary length measured along the normal to the surface p^. As 
we trayel along this arc x, y, z and p^ vary, while pg , p^ are constant. Hence 

:. a^dx+b^dy -i-Cidz^dpilhi (4). 

But the left side is the sum of the projections of dx, dy, dz on the normal and is 
therefore dsi; hence ds^^dpi/h^. It follows that the component Vi of velocity 

along the normal to the surface pj is «i = — -^ . In the same way the components 

n% at 

of velocity normal to the other two surfSftces may be found, and since these are at 

right angles, 

''-i^''^'*^^'''*^^*'*" <''• 

where accents denote differential coefficients. 

In order to use this expression, it will be necessary to express hi, h^, h^t in 
terms of the new coordinates Pn p%t Pi» To effect this we solve the equations (1) 
and determine x, y, z as functions of Pi, Ps* Pt; finally substituting these values in 
the expressions (8) for hi,h^,h^. This is sometimes a lengthy process. 

Motion on a Curve, 

626. Fixed Curves. To find the motion of a particle on a 
smooth curve fiaed in space. 

To find the velocity, we resolve the forces along the tangent 
to the curve. If F be the component of the impressed forces 
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X, F, Z, this gives as in Art. 181, 

dv ri ^dx ^dy „dz 
ds ds da d8 

If J7 be the work function, F==dU/d8, and we have 

which is the equation of vis viva. 

To find the pressure, we resolve in any two directions which 
may suit the problem under consideration. Supposing that we 
choose the radius of curvature and binormal, we have 

— = (? + !?,, O^H+R,, 
P 

where (?, H are the components of the impressed forces; -Ki, iJ, 
the corresponding components of the pressure on the particle. 

These equations show that the pressure of the particle on the 
curve is the resultant of two forces, (1) the statical pressure due 
to the forces urging the particle against the curve, (2) the centri- 
fugal force mv^/p acting in the direction opposite to that in which 
p is measured, Art. 183. 

62 7. Ex, 1. A plane is drawn through the tangent at P making an angle t 
with the osculating plane. If p' be the radius of the circle of closest contact to 

the curve in this plane, then - , = G'+ii' where O' and R' are the components of 

the impressed accelerating force and of the pressure respectively. 

This follows from the theorem on curves p'cost^p, corresponding to Meunier's 
theorem on surfiftoes. 

Ex, 2. A helix is placed with its axis vertical, and a bead slides on it under 

the action of gravity. Find the motion and 

pressure. 

Let a be the radius of the cylinder, a the 

inclination of the tangent to the horizon. 

Drawing PL peipendicular to the axis of z, the 

radius of curvature is a length measured along 

PL equal to a sec' a. If PT is the tangent, the 

osculating plane is LPT, If the helix is smooth 

we have 

r" COB* a _ i?i 

a ~ m * 

m ' 
If the particle start from rest at a height h, 
we see that C=2gh, Since v= -dsldt and dsBina^dz, we find that the time of 
descending that height is cosec a ^2hlg, 




0=^CO8a + 
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If the helix is rough, the firietion is tiiJ{Ri* + R%^ . Supposiiig that the ooeffident 
of friction is /is tao a, the reeolation along the tangent beoomes 

^v sin a ,,. , , -, 
rT-= -^8ina+ ^(t;*ooe«tt + aV'); 

writing V* eoB a 3= ( for brevity, we find 

<2| « sin 2a 



/: 



+c. 



To integrate this we multiply the namerator and denominator of the fraction 
on the left-hand side by the denominator with the minns sign changed. We 
then find 

Iog{p'costt+«7(t;*oo8»tt+o*p*)}- ^4 =^' = + C. 

^ ^ " v'oosa a 

To find C we require the initial value of v. If this were aero the particle would 
remain at rest because M=tan a. 

Ex. 8. A rough helical tube of pitch a and radius a is placed so as to have 
its axis vertical and the coefficient of friction is tan a cos e . An extended flexible 
string which just fits the tube is placed in it: show that when the string has fallen 

through a vertical distance ma its velocity is (a^ sec a sinh 2/h)^, where m ^ 
determined by the equation 

cot } e tanh /* = tanh (/* sin e + i m cos a sin 26). [Math« Tripos, 1886.] 

Ex, 4. Two small rings of masses m, m' can slide freely on two wires each of 
which is a helix of pitch p, the axes being coincident and the principal normals 
common ; the rings repel one another with a force equal to /anrn'r when they are at 
a distance r from one another. Prove that if ^ be the angle the plane through one 
ring and the axis makes with the plane through the other ring and the axis, the time 

in which ^ increases from a to /9 is I {A^^2B(iOB^ + C}~^d4>, where 

and a, 6 are the radii of the oylinders on which the helices are drawn. 

[GolL Ex. 1896.] 



AS8. Movliis onrvea. Ex, 1. A particle P is constrained to move on the 
plane curve zssf (x)^ which rotates about a straight 
line Oz in its plane with an angular velocity w. 
It is required to form the equations of motion. 

Applying to P an acceleration w*x tending 
from the axis of rotation, we treat the curve as 
if it were fixed. Art. 496. Taking the tangential 
and normal resolutions^ we have 

dv F ^ , »« G , . , . il 

ds m ^ p m ^ m 

where v is the velocity of the particle relatively to the curve, ^ the angle the tangent 
at P makes with the axis of x, and p is the radius of curvature. Also F and O are 
the components of the impressed forces along the tangent and radius of curvature 
at P. 

We may replace the first of these equations by the integral of vis viva, viz. 
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The seoond equation then gives the oomponent R of pressoxe in the plane of the 
curve. The oomponent R of preBsnre perpendicular to the plane of the curve 
is given by 

where J7 is the correBponding oomponent of the impressed force, and x is the 
distance of the particle from the axis of rotation. 

Ex, 2. A circular wire is constrained to turn round a vertical tangent Oz with 

a uniform angular velocity w. A heavy smooth 
bead, starting from the highest point A without 
any velocity relative to the curve, descends under 
the action of gravity. Find the velocity and 
pressure. 

Let C be the centre, OC=a; let P be the 
particle, the angle ACPz^d, v^ade/dt. We re- 
duce the plane to rest by applying to P an accele- 
rating force measured by w*x, where x=sa+asin 9, 
and acting parallel to 0(7. The equation of vis 




viva then gives 



iv*=g(a-acoae) + i^ jxdx; 



a 
.-. v«=2^(a-acos^) + «»a2(2sin^+8in«^). 

The components R, R* of the pressure on the particle respectively along PC and 
perpendicular to the plane are given by 

a m' X dt^ ' m 

The latter equation reduces to i2'=:2mwvcos $, 

Ex. 8. Two small rings of masses m, m% {m^m') are capable of sliding on a 
smooth circular wire of radius a, whose vertical diameter is fixed, the rings being 
below the centre and connected by a light string of length as/2: prove that if the 
wire is made to rotate round the vertical diameter with an angular velocity 

— 73 m-mf \ * *^® "^^ ^'"^ ^ "* relative equilibrium on opposite sides of the 
vertical diameter, the radius through the ring m being inclined at an angle 60^ to 
the vertical. Show also that the tension of the string is "*''* . ^7 a, 

[ColL Ex. 1897.] 
Ex, 4. A smooth circular cone of angle 2a has its axis vertical and its vertex, 
pierced with a smaU hole, downwards. A mass Jf hangs at rest by a string which 
passes through the vertex and a mass m attached to the upper extremity describes 
a horizontal circle on the inner surfiebce of the cone. Find the time T of a complete 
revolution, and prove that small oscillations about the steady motion take place in 
the time T cosec a { (If + m)l^m}^, [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 5. A smooth plane revolves with uniform angular velocity w about a fixed 
vertical axis which intersects it in the point 0, at which a heavy particle is placed 
at rest. Show that during the subsequent motion v'=|i'b»*+2^x; where jk is the 
depth of the particle below 0, p its distance from the axis and v the speed with 
which the path is traced on the plane. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 
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5S9. A eaM of ft— notieii with two e«ntrM of idVM. Ex, 1. A particle P, 
o/ untt mass, is eongtrained to move along an elUptic wire without inertia which can 
turn freely about its nu^or axis. The particle is acted on by two centres of force, 
situated in the foot S, IT, which attract according to the law of the inverse square. 
Prove that the pressure on the curve is zero in certain cases. 

We take the major axis as the axis of z and the origin at the centre. Let w be 
the angnlar velooity of the wire. Representing the distance of the particle P from 
the major axis by y, the component R' of pressure on the particle perpendicular to 
the plane of the curve is given by 

But since the wire is without inertia, Le. without mass, the wire moves so that 
the pressure R* on it is zero, Art. 267. We therefore have throughout the motion 

where B is the constant of angular momentum about the axis of rotation. 

Let the distances of the particle f^om the foci S, H he r^, r^; and let the central 
forces be fijri^, fxjr^^. 

To find the motion in the plane zOP, we apply to P an acceleration i^=B*ly*, 
tending from the major axis, and then treat the curve as if it were fixed. We 
notice that the particle could freely describe the ellipse under any one of the forces 
Mi/r^^ thl^i\ B*ly* if properly projected; see Arts. 833, 828. It immediately 
follows that if all the three forces act simultaneously, the pressure on the particle 
will be a constant multiple of the curvature. Art. 272. 

The pressure will be zero, if the square of the velocity of projection is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the velocities when the particle describes the curve 
freely under each force separately; Art. 278. We find therefore that if v^ be the 
velocity relatively to the curve, the pressure is zero, if 

.,.,(i-l)..(i-S)-(-..^-^). 

If V be the resultant velooity of the particle in space, we have v^ssv^+ tahf*. Hence 

, /2 1\ /2 1\ „,o«-6» 

When the pressure is zero, the wire may be removed and the particle describes 
its path fireely in space under the action of the two given centres of force. The 
general path under all circumstances of projection has not been found. If the 
particle is projected along the tangent to any ellipse having 8^ H for foci with a 
velocity whose component in the plane of the ellipse is v^ and whose component 
perpendicular to the plane is v^=.wy=.BIy^ it will continue to describe the ellipse 
freely i while the ellipse itself moves round the straight line SH with a variable 
angular velocity ia^Bjy^, 

Ex, 2. If the particle is also acted on by a third centre of force situated at the 
centre and attracting according to the direct distance, prove that the pressure on 
the revolving wire is zero in certain cases. 
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eSO. Ex, A partieU P of unit mau movet on a tmooth curve which ii eon- 
itrained to turn ahout a fixed axis toith an angiUar velocity ». It i$ required to 
find the relative motion. 

Let the axis of rotation be the axis of z and let the axes of ;r, y be fixed to the 
curre and rotate round Oz with the angular velocity w. Let us refer the motion to 
these moving axes. Since tfi=0, tfj=0, d,=w, the equations of Art. 499 become 



V . Tj '^^^ . dy 



(1). 



where Ri, R^, R^tae the components of the pressure on the partide. Eliminating 
w, », w, 






(2). 



The resultant of the two accelerating forces X^^b^x^ Y^^t^ is a force tending 
directly from the axis of rotation and whose magnitude is F-^^i^^ where r is the 
distance of the particle P from the axis. 

The resultant i^*, of the two forces X^=ydwldt, Y^= - xdtajdt is F,= -rdtojdt, 
and it acts perpendicularly to the plane containing the axis of rotation and the 
particle in the direction in which the angular velocity w is measured. 

To find the resultant jP, of the forces Xf=2<adyldtt Y^=r -2<adxldtf we notice 
that the component along the tangent to the curve, viz. X^dxjdt + Y^dyjds, is zero. 
The resultant acts perpendicularly to the given curve, and may be compounded with 
and included in the reaction. When only the motion of the particle is required, 
the force F, may be omitted. 

Seasoning as in Art. 197, we see that the equations of motion (2) become the 
same as if the particle were moving on a fixed curve, provided we impress on the 
particle (in addition to given forces X, Y, Z) two accelerating forces, viz. (1) a force 
Fi = tAr and (2) a force F^=: -rdujdt. 

The process of including the two forces F^, F, among the impressed forces is 
sometimes called reducing the curve to rest. 

The curve having been reduced to rest, the velocity of the particle relatively to 
the curve is found either by the equation of vis viva or by resolving along the 
tangent. We find 

iv«=C7+ir+i«Vdr- [r^.rdi>, 

where U represents the work function. If the angular velocity is uniform, this 
reduces to 

The velocity thus found is the velocity relative to the curve. The actual velocity 
in space is the resultant of velocity v and the velocity ur of the point of the curve 
instantaneously occupied by the particle. 
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esi. The pressure of the fixed eonre on the partide is not the same as the 
actual pressure of the moving curve. Representing the first bj R* and the second 
bj Ji, we see that Bf is the resultant of R and the two forces X,=2»tfy/dt, 
y,3 » 2wdxldt, We may compound these two forces into a single force F,. We 
project the moving curve on a plane perpendicular to the axis of rotation. If P* 
be the projection of P, dxjdt and dyldt are the component velocities of P. The 
resultant is then evidently F^=s2tav' where v' is the velocity of P* relatively both 
to the curve and its projection. The direction of P, is perpendicular not only to 
the given curve but also to its projection. The components along and perpendicular 
to the radius vector are + 2urd$ldt and - 2<adrldt. 

682. Ex, A small bead slides on a smooth circular ring of radius a which 
is made to revolve about a vertical axis passing through its centre with uniform 
angular velocity <a, the plane of the ring being inclined at a constant angle a to the 
horizontal plane. Show that the law of angular motion of the bead on the ring is 
the same as that of a bead on the ring of radius a/sin a revolving round a vertical 
diameter with angular velocity u sin a. [Coll. Ex.] 

488. A ^*'***gr''*g eunre. A bead of unit mass move$ on a imooth curve 
who$e form U changing in any given vnanner. It ii required to find the motion. 

Let the equations of the curve be written in the form 

ar=/i(^. <). y=/s(^, <), ^=/s(^. «) (1)» 

where ^ is an auxiliary variable. We may regard the position of the partide at 
any given time t as defined by some value of $, Our object is to find $ in terms of 
the time. 

Let us use Lagrange*s equations. We have 

r=i2(/,^+/^)« (2). 

where 2 implies summation for all the coordinates, and partial differential coeffi- 
cients are indicated by suffixes. The Lagrangian equation is 

ddT dT_dU . 

dtd$'^ de^de ^^' 

••• 2 J(V+/e)/(,-2(/^+/^(/,/+/^)-5^ (4). 

This is a differential equation of the second order from which $ may be found. 

The three components of the pressure on the partide in the directions of the 
axes may be found by differentiating the equations (1). If X, F, Z, be the com- 
ponents of the impressed forces; R^, J2„ R^ those of the pressure, the Cartesian 
equations of motion are 

d^x d^u d^z 

^^=X-hRi, ^=r+i?„ ^=Z+J2,. 

Since the pressure must be perpendicular to the tangent to the instantaneous 
position of the curve, we do not necessarily require all these equations, though it 
may be convenient to use them. 

484. Ex. A helix is constrained to turn about its axis Oz, which is vertical, 
with a uniform angular vdodty w. Find the motion of a particle of unit mass 
descending on it under the action of gravity. 

Let the axes OA, OB move with the curve and let OA make an angle <at with 
some axis of x fixed in space. Let the angle AON=$. See the figure of 
Art. 627. 
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The equations of the helix referred to axes fixed in space are 

x=acoB{$-^<at)i y=a8in(tf + wt), z=sa^tana; 

/. 2r=a'«+j/'«+;B'«=a«{(^'+«)»+tan»o^}. 

Substitnting in Lagrange's equation, we find after a little reduction 

a^'= -psinacosa, 

which admits of easy integration. It should be noticed that this result is inde- 
pendent of the angular velocity of the guiding curve, provided only it is constant. 
A similar result holds for any curve on a right circular cylinder turning uniformly 
about its axis. 

To find the pressure of the helix on the particle we use cylindrical coordinates, 
Art. 491. Let P, Q, R be the components of the pressure, then since in the helix 
p=a, ^s^+ wt, we find by substitution 

These show that the pressure on the particle is equivalent to a sustaining force 
poos a acting perpendicularly to the osculatiug plane together with the radial 
pressure P. 

Motion on a Surfdce, 

636. Any Burfkce. To find the motion of a particle on a 
fiaed surface. 

Let P be the position of the particle at the time t, Prf a 

tangent to the path, P^ a normal to 
the surface, and P( that tangent to 
the 8ur£Bk;e which is perpendicular to 
the path. Let PC be the radius of 
curvature of the path, PA the bi- 
normal, then PA, PC lie in the plane 
f f . Let X ^ ^^^ angle CPf. 
Let X, Y, Z he the resolved impressed forces parallel to 

any axes x, y, z fixed in space. Let the equation of the surfisuse 

l)e/(a?,y,«) = 0. 

The resolved accelerations of the particle in the directions 
PA^ Pfff PC are known to be zero, vdv/ds and v^/p respectively, 
Art. 496. Hence resolving in the direction Ptf, 

dv_ydx ydy „dz 
ds ds as as 

which if CT be the work function at once reduces to 

imt^=ir-h(7 (1). 

This is the equation of vis viva. 
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Let It be the pressure of the constraiiiing surface on the 
particle measured positively inwards. Then resolving along 
the normal, 

• — cos Y = -a + it, 

where H is the component of the impressed forces. If p' be the 
radius of curvature of the normal section i;Pf of the sur£Eu;e 
made by a plane through the tangent to the path, it is proved 
in solid geometry that p=^p' cos X' We therefore have 

"^f^H + R .' (2). 

r 

486. If a, & are the radii of onryatnre of the principal sections of the soxfaoe 

at P, ^ the angle the tangent to the path makes with the section a, we have bj 

Enler's theorem 

1 _co6"0 Bin*0 

pa 

Let r^, V2 be the resolved velooities of the particle along the tangents to the 
principal sections, then v^^v cos and «,=« sin 0. The equation (2) then takes 
the form 



i:M)' 



637. If the forces are conservative, the velocity of the particle 
is given by the equation (1) in terms of its coordinates at any 
instant and of the initial conditions. To determine the velocity 
at any point we do not require to know the path by which the 
particle arrived at that point (Art. 181). 

The pressure R is given by (2) in terms of the velocity at 
that point, the normal component of force and the radius of 
curvature of the normal section of the surface through the 
tangent. The pressure is therefore also independent of the path. 
The whole energy C being given, the pressure depends on tlie 
position of the particle and the direction of motion. 

The equation (2) shows that the acceleration of the particle 
normal to the surface is v^/p\ It is therefore independent of the 
position of the osculating plane but depends on the direction of 
motion. 

638. To find the path of the particle we resolve in some 
third direction. Choosing the direction Pf, we have 

— smx^F (3), 

r 
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where F is the component of the impressed force along that 
tangent to the surface which is perpendicular to the path. This 
may also be written in the forms 

-^tanx = J^, -7r=J^, 

where p'' is the radius of curvature of the projection of the path 
on the tangent plane. It is also called the geodesic radius of 
curvature. 

639. Otoodeiic path. If the only impressed forces acting 
on the particle are normal to the surface, ^=0, and the third 
equation shows that either sin ;^ s= or that the path is a straight 
line. The path is therefore necessarily a geodesic line. 

If the surfeu^e is rough, the friction acts opposite to the 
direction of motion, and F would still be zero. So also if the 
particle moves in a resisting medium the resistcmce is opposite to 
the direction of motion. Generally we conclude that the path of 
a particle on a rough surface in a resisting medium when aoted on 
by forces normal to the surface is a geodesic. 

Conversely, if the path is a geodesic line we must have sin % = 
and therefore F^O, The component of the impressed force tan- 
gential to the surface must then also be tangential to the path, 

640. To find the radius of curvature of the path and the 
position of the osculating plane when the position and direction of 
motion of the particle are given. 

To eflfect this we use the two equations 

m\^ . „ 1 cos'A sin*<i cosy 

p ^ * p a b p 

The particle being in a given position, t;', a and b are known. 
Since ff> is the angle the direction of motion makes with the 
principal section whose radius of curvature is a, we have 

F^ jd cos + £ sin 0, 

where A and B are the given components of impressed force 
along the tangents to the principal sections. Thus the values of 
both sin 'x^jp and cos 'x^jp follow at once. 
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541. Motion on a lurfkce of revolution. When the 
surface on which the particle moves is one of revolution^ it is 
generally more convenient to use cylindricai coordinates. 

Let the axis of figure be the axis of z and let ^ be the 
distance of the particle P firom that axis. Let the equation of 
the surface be z =/ (f ). Let U be the work function, and let the 
mass be unity. The equation of motion obtained by resolving 
perpendicularly to the plane zOP is 

fS<W-|^ (i> 

We have also the equation of vis viva 

2'=i{r + '^" + fV1 = f^+<? (2), 

which, by using the equation of the sur£Eu;e, may be written in 
the form 

U"{l + (!)] + if '*'*= J^+C (3). 

Here accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

By solving (1) and (3) we determine the two coordinates f, (f> 
in terms of the time. 

In cei*tain cases the solution can be effected. The equation 
(1) gives 

Let the impressed forces be such that 

f«ir=i\(^)+^,(f,«) (4), 

where Fi, F^ are arbitrary functiona We then have 
Substituting this value of <f>' in (3) we find 

H*r|i + (|y}=i',(f.*)+Cff«-4 <^)- 

Since ^ is a known function of f , the variables in this equation 
are separable. The determination of ^ as a function of t has 
therefore been reduced to integration. The differential equation 
of the path is found by dividing (5) by (6). It is evident that 
here also the variables are separable. 
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Since the expression for the vis viva, given in (3), can be 
written in the form 

where P is a function of f only, this solution is an example of 
Liouville's method of solving Lagrange's equations ; Art. 522. 

642. Motion on a fphere. When the surface on which 
the particle moves is a sphere, we may use polar coordinates, the 
centre being the origin. The equations corresponding to (1) and 
(3) of Art. 541 are found by putting f =isintf, where I is the 
radius ; we then have 

I' ^ (sin«df ) = ^ , iP {^' + sin'df «} ^U+C. 

These admit of integration when U, expressed in polar coordinates, 
has the form 

The resulting integrals are 

iZ^sin*^0'« = i\(i,i^)-|-il ) 

iPsin«d^» =i;(Z, ^)-|-C8in«tf-^j • 

048. BzamplMu Ex, 1. A particle of mass m moves on the inner sorfaoe 
of a oone of revolution, whose semi-vertical angle is a, under the action of a 
repulsive force m/ilr^ from the axis ; the angular momentum of the particle about 
the axis being m^fAt&na; prove that its path is an arc of a hyperbola whose 
eccentricity is sec a. [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

Besolve along the generator and take moments about the axis, thus avoiding 
the reaction. Art. 541. These prove by integration that the path lies on a plane 
parallel to the axis. The angle between the asymptotes is therefore equal to the 
angle of the cone. 

Ex, 2. A particle P moves on a sphere of radius { under the action both of 
gravity and a force X=:/ilsfi tending directly from a vertical diametral plane taken 
as the plane of yz. Show that the determination of the motion can be reduced 
to integration. If the particle is projected horizontally from the extremity of the 
axis of X, show that when next moving horizontaUy, it is in a lower position. 

Ex, 8. A particle is acted on by a force the direction of which meets an 
infinite straight line AB at right angles and the intensity of which is inversely 
proportional to the cube of the distance from AB, The particle is projected with 
the velocity from infinity from a point P at a distance a from the nearest point O 
of the line in a direction perpendicular to OP and inclined at an angle a to the 
plane AOP, Prove that the particle is always on the sphere the centre of which 
is O, that it meets every meridian line through AB at the angle a, and that it 
reaches the line AB in the time a^ sec a/^^/A, where /a is the absolute force. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 
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Ex. 4. A partide moves on a 8i)herical stufSaoe of nnit radius, its position 
being determined by its polar distance and its longitude ^. If tbe tangential 
acoeleration is always in the meridian, and am^Bd^ldt^h, eoi$=u, prove that 



its Talne is ^ (1 + u*) f «+^ j . 



Prove also that the law of force perpendicular to the equatorial plane under 

which the sphero-conic -r-ri s . 4 + -r-^ can be described is that of the inveree 
'^ Bxn*$ sm'a sm'& 

cube of the distance. [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex. 5. A particle moves on a smooth helicoid, t^a^, under the action of a 
force /XT per unit mass directed at each point along the generator inwards, r being 
the distance from the axis of z. The particle is projected along the surfiMe 
perpendicularly to the generator at a point where the tangent plane makes an 
angle a with the plane of xy, its velocity of projection being a»Jfi. Prove that the 
equation of the projection of its path on the plane of xy is 

1 +a*/r*=:8ec*a {cosh (^/cos a)}*. [Math. Tripos, 1896.] 

644. OyUadeva. Ex. 1. A particle moves on a rough circular cylinder 
ander the action of no external forces. Prove that the space described in time t is 

log ( 1 + j where the particle has initially a velocity T in a direc- 
tion making an angle a with the transverse plane of the cylinder. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle moves on a rough vertical circular cylinder and is 
projected horizontally with a velocity V. Prove that at the point where the path 
cuts the generator at an angle 0, the velocity v is given by 

agjv^ sin' ^s ap/F* + 3/1 log (cot ^ + coeec 4), 

and that the asimuthal angle $ and vertical descent z are ag0=ff^d^ and 
gz^jv* cot 4>d^, the limits being 0=ir to ^. [Math. Tripos^ 1888.] 

The (^lindrical equations of motion give 

j-(vBin^)= --v^sin*^ 3-(vcos0)a:p-^v'Bin*^cos^. 
dt a at a 

First eliminating dt and putting v = l/io we obtain the first result. Secondly 

eliminating ^ we obtain the others. 

Ex. 8. A smooth cylinder whose cross section is a oardioid is placed with its 
generators inclined at an angle a to the vertical and having the generator through 
the cusp in its highest position, and a particle is projected firom the cusp line with 
velocity V along the inner surface of the cylinder inclined at an angle /3 to the 

generator; show that it will leave the surface if F*<t ^^^-^ , where 2a is the 

breadth of any section through the cusp. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 



444. 0tvlBS on a murfiMC. Ex. 1. A string, one end of which is fastened 
at a point of the surface of a smooth circular cylinder whose axis is vertical, winds 
round the cylinder for part of its length, and terminates in a straight portion of 
length e at the end of which a particle is tied. Show that when the particle is 
projected in the direction horizontal and perpendicular to the string it begins to 
rise or fall according as the velocity is greater or less than sin a {gc sec a)^ ; a being 
the angle at which the string cuts the generators. 

B.D. 22 
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Prove ftlio that during the ensiiiDg motion - ^ (r*M)+a«^'=0; r being at any 

time the length of the projeotion of the straight portion of the string on a 
horizontal plane, » the angolar velocity of the yertioal plane drawn throagh the 
string and a the radios of the cylinder. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, 2. A string is wound round a vertical cylinder of radius a in the form of 
a given helix, the inclination to the horizon being ». The upper end is attached to 
a fixed point on the cylinder, and the lower, a portion of the string of length 
2 sec i having been unwound, has a material particle attached to it which is also in 
contact with a rough horizontal plane, the coefficient of friction being m- 
Supposing a horizontal velocity V perpendicular to the free portion of the string 
to be applied to the particle so as to tend to wind the string on the pylinder, 
determine the motion and prove that the particle will leave the plane after the 
projection of the unwound portion of the string upon the plane has described 
an angle 

Ex. 8. A fine string of length I is liftstened to a point il of a smooth cylinder 
of radius a, and, being wound round the cylinder, has a particle of given mass 
attached to the free end. Show that, if the particle is projected in any direction, 
it will, so long as the string is tight and some portion of it remains wound on the 
cylinder, describe a geodesic line on the sur&ce 

X cos - {ijt^-z*- ijx*+y*'-a*)+y sin - {»jP-a^- V«*+y*-a*)=a, 

where the axis of the cylinder is the axis of z, and the axis of x is the radius 
through A» 

Show also that the particle cannot be so projected that the string shall not slip 
on the cylinder, except when the path lies in the plane of the circular section of 
the cylinder drawn through A, [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

44 6. Oanaa' ooovdlnatea. The motion of a particle on a surface may also 
be investigated by using the geodesic polar coordinates of Gauss. In this method 
every sur&ce has a geometiy of its own, in which all the lines under consideration 
are drawn on the surface. The geodesies on the surface correspond to straight 
lines on a plane, and the properties of the figures are discussed by reasoning 
analogous to that of two dimensions. 

Let O be any origin, p the length of the geodesic drawn ftx)m O to any moving 
point P. Let w be the angle OP makes with some fixed geodesic Ox. Let OP* be 
a neighbouring geodesic, PL the perpendicular to OP*. Then in the limit LP'=dpy 
PL=zPdu. The theorem that OP^OL is proved in Salmon's Solid Oeometry^ 
Art. 894, edition of 1882. The quantity P is a function of p and w, whose form 
depends on the particular suriace under consideration. On a plane P=p, and on 
a sphere of radius a, P=asinp/a. On an ellipsoid when the origin O is at an 
umbilicus, Pssy cosec w, where w is the angle the geodesic OP makes with the arc 
containing the four umbilici. The difficulty of finding the value of P f&r any 
surface prevents this method from coming into general use. 

The vis viva 27 of a particle of unit mass is given by 

r=j(/,'«+P««'«), 

where accents as usual denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 
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Lei 17 be the work fonotion ; F, O the aooelerafcioiui at P along and perpendieolar 
to the geodeaie ndina vector OP, We have bj Lagrange'a theorems, 

d dT dT^dU . dP 
dtdp-'l^^'d^^^' " ^^f" "-^d?*^ W. 

Since "57 = vT P + 3r « > **"8 reducea to 

0--P""+£«^+2f-'/'' W- 

647. Tr« may aito arrive at ihe$e re$vU» vnthotU uting Lagrange*$ equations. 
Let tt, V be the component velooitiea of P along and perpendieolar to the tangent 
P7 at P to the geodesic OP. Let PT be the projection of the tangent to OP' on 
the tangent plane at P. Since the tangent planes at P, P* make an indefinitely 
small angle with each other the component velocities at P along and perpendionlar 
to FT are u+du and v+dv. If dS be the angle PT makes with P'T, the accele- 
rations along and perpendieolar to PT are (as in Art 225), 

„ du d0 ^ dv d$ 

Now tf =p', v^Pn^t and bj a theorem proved in Salmon's Solid Geometry , Art. 

AP 
^92, de=^^du. We therefore have 
dp 

These rednoe to the same forms as before. 

448. Ex, A particle P, constrained to mofve on an ellipsoid, is attached to 
an ombilioos by a string of given length, which also lies on the sor&ce. Prove 
that the particle describes a geodesic drole with a oniform velocity F, and that the 
angolar velocity of the string about the ombilioos is K sin w/y. Prove also that 
the accelerating tension is K'cos/3/y, where /3 ie the angle the tangent at P to the 
string makes with the axis of y. 



849. DevelapalAs marhMm. When the sorfaoe on which the particle moves 
is developable, we may sometimes fix the position of the particle by osing the edge 
as a carve of reference. Let t be the arc of the edge measored from some fixed 
point il to a point Q soch that the tangent at Q passes throogh P. Let QPssu 
measored positively in the same direction as #. We then have 



«« 



The form of the sorfiuse being given, the radios of corvatore p of the edge at 
Q is known as a Amotion of t. When U is given as a f onetion of u and s the 
Lagrangian method supplies two eqoations to find the coordinates u and $, 

Ex, A heavy particle moves on a developable surface whose edge is a helix 
with its axis verticaL Obtain two integrals by which t* and u' may always be 
found in terms of u and «. Show also that if the particle is projected along a 
tangent to the helix, it will continue to desecibe that tangent 

22—2 
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Motion of a heavy particle on a surface of revolution, 

660. To find ike motion of a heavy particle on a surface of 
revolution the axis of which is vertical. 

Let the axis of z be the axis of the sur&ce and let z be 
measured upwards. The velocity v is then given by 

i^^2g{h-^z) (1), 

where A is a constant depending on the initial conditions. Let 
the plane z^hhe called the level of no velocity. 

Let ^ be the distance of the particle P from the axis of figure, 
and <f> the angle the plane zOP makes with the plane zOx. Then 

pf-^ w. 

where mA is the constant angular momentum and its value is 
known when the initial values of ^ and d(l>/dt are given ; Art. 492. 
The velocity v at any point being given by (1), the angular mo- 
mentum A must lie between zero and v^. It is the former when 
the particle is moving in the plane zOP and the latter when 
moving horizontally. The particle therefore can occupy only 
those points of the surface at which v^>A, i.e. those points at 
which 2g (h — ^) f • > A\ If then we describe the cubic surface 

(h-e)t'=A»/2g (8). 

the ^ of the particle for any value of z must be greater than the 
corresponding ^ of the cubic surface. 

This cubic divides the given surface of revolution into zones, 
separated by horizontal circles, and the particle can move only in 
those zones which are more remote from the axis of figure than 
the corresponding portions of the cubic. The zone actually moved 
in is determined by the point of projection. The particle moves 
round the axis of figure and must continue to ascend or to descend 
until it arrives at a point at which the vertical velocity can be 
zero, that is, until it reaches one of the boundaries of the zone. 

If the particle is projected horizontally it is on the boundary 
of two zones. It will move on that neighbouring zone which is 
the more remote from the axis than the corresponding portion of 
the cubic. If the cubic touch the sur£EU^ of revolution, the 
particle is situated on an evanescent zone and will then describe 
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a horizontal circle. The path is stable or unstable according as 
the neighbouring zones are less or more remote from the axis of 
figure than the cubic sur&ce. 

00 i. Ex» A parHcU U prcjeeted horUontally toith a velocity V at a point 
u>ho»e eoordinate» are |, s. WiU it riee orfallt 

If mR be the preesnze on the particle, ^ the angle the radius of onrvature 
makes with the vertical, we see by reeolying TerticaUy, that the particle if inside 
and ^ < ir will rise or fall according as i2 cos ^ is greater or less than g. 

To find R we resolve along the normal to the sarfaoe. Since the particle is 
moving along that principal section whose radios of conratore is the normal n, 
we have V*ln=R - g cos ^, Art. 586. Since n sin ^=:(, we see that the particle will 
ri$e, faU, or describe a horitonUd circle according tu V*i$ greater^ leu, or equal to 
p| tan if. If iB=/({) be the equation of the surface of revolution, tan y/f^dzldi. 

To find the level to which the particle will rise or fall we use the cubic surface 
described in Art. 5IK), the constants A and h being known firom the equations 
V^=sA,V*=2g(h-z), The intennediate motion may be deduced from the equations 
(1), (2) of the same article. 

002. Ex» To find the pressure on the particle when in any position. 

We use the formula given in Art. 586. The principal radii of curvature of the 
surface are the radius of curvature p of the meridian and the noimal n. The 
velocity perpendicular to the meridian being v^^^d^/dt^ the velocity Vi along the 
meridian is given by v' = Vj' + v^. The formula 

^+^=J2-pcos^, 

shows that 

, 2g(h-z) A^ (l 1\ 

J2=pcos^+-^-i + «■( )• 

p ^ \n pj 

This problem has a special interest because we can use it to represent experi- 
mentally the path of a particle under the action of a centre of force. If Q be the 
projection of the particle on a horizontal plane, the motion of Q is the same as 
that of a particle moving under the action of a central force whose magnitude is 
Ranf. U then a surfSaoe is so constructed that the generating curve satisfies the 
differential equation R sin ^^f^lp, where R has the value given above, the path of 
Q should be a conic with a focus at the origin. 

The experiment cannot be properly tried with a particle, for the surface must 
then be veiy smooth. It is better to replace the particle by a small sphere which 
is made to roll on a rough surface, but in that case, the theory must be modified to 
allow for the size of the particle. Nature, 1897. 

008. flmall oacillatlon. Ex, A heavy particle P, describing a horizontal 
circle on a surface of revolution^ is slightly disturbed. It is required to find the 
osciUatians to a first approximation. 

The plane zOP may be reduced to rest if we apply to the particle a horizontal 
aecderation ^{d^ldt)\ Art. 495. Since pd^fdi^A, this aecdezation is equal to 
J'/{*. Resolving along the meridian, we have 

^ = -^cos^-i/sin^, 
where ^ is the angle PQO which the normal to the surface makes with the axis. 
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Let the radius of the mean oixele be NiPi^e and let the nonnal to the aorfiaoe 
at any point of its cironmferenoe make an angle PiOiO=y with the vertioal. 




Sinoe $ may be taken to be the aro of the meridian between the partide and the 
mean circle, we have 

where p is the radios of onrvatnre of the meridian at its intersection with the 
mean circle. 

Snbstitating, we find by Taylor's theorem js=^^J^f 

„ A* , il'sin^ . 8il'oo8>7 poos 7 

The position of the circle of reference is as yet arbitrary except that the 
deviation s must be small. Let it be so chosen that the mean value of $ (taken for 
any long time) is zero; we then have jP=0. The mean circle and the angular 
momentum mA are so related that A^^^gUaty, while the oscillatory motion is 
given by tsLsin (pt+if) where L, If are the constants of integration. 

To find the motion round the axis of figure we Use the equation ^d^ldt=:A; 



dd» A Af^ 28 \ 

•••5F = ? = ?(^-7~'V' 

^ At 2ilcos7 Ir , ^ _-. .- 
.-. *=^ + — :5— ^ .-coB{pt'^M)+Nt 



c» p 

where N is the constant of integration. 

If we write u for the mean value of d^ldt, we have il ase'w. We then find 

The time the particle takes to travel from the highest position to the lowest or the 
reverse is rjp. 

ee4. Thm rambdold. Ex, 1. A smooth paraboloid is placed with its axis 
vertical and vertex downwards, and its equation is ^=4a«. A heavy partide ia 
projected horizontally with velocity T, the initial altitude being s=&, show that the 
particle is again moving horiaontally at an altitude x=V^I2g. Show also that 
the pressure on the surlace at any point of the path is inversely proportional to the 
radius of curvature of the parabola. 
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To prove the first, we notioe thai the angular momentom il =s F( where p^4ah» 
The onbio ^(A-s)sil*/2^ beoomes «>>AjE+r*6/2psO, one root of the qnadratio 
bemg cs6| the other b' is given either by & + &'=A or b'=V*l2g. The seoond part 
follows from Art. 562. 

If the time T of passing from one limit to the other be required, we first 
notioe that 



V* 



-i(i)"->!(S)'4-.«(»-.); 



the limits being h and h'. This integral can be redueed to elliptic forms by patting 

a+cs(&'+(f)oos*tf. 

Ex, 2. A particle moves onder the aetion of gravity on a smooth paraboloid 
whose asds is vertical, vertex downwards and latns rectum 4a. If the particle be 
projected along the surface in the horizontal plane throogh the foons with a 
velocity ^(2na^), prove that the initial radios of curvature p of the path, and the 
angle which the radius of curvature makes with the axis, are given by 

^(ii*+l)p=2fiaV2, (l-n)tan^=l+n. [Math. T. 1871.] 

Ex, 8. A heavy particle moves on a paraboloid with its axis vertioal, the 
equation of the surface being x^fa + y'//9 = 4k. Show that the particle when moving 

horizontally must lie on the quartio surface ^("I'^jfo i)= 7 , 

1 ^t ««> 1 /v> wt \ 

where -, = -i + |k+4, andBikthehiitialvalueof-,( — +^+2al. Show also 

that when the paraboloid is a surface of revolution, the intersection reduces to two 
horizontal planes and two coincident planes at the vertei. 

666. The Conical Pendulum. To find the motion of a 
heavy particle P ona smooth sphere*. 

It will be convenient in this problem to take the origin of 
coordinates at the centre of the sphere and to measure Oz 
vertically doumwarde. Let I be the length of the string OP and 
the angle it makes with Oz. Let ^ be the angle the vertical 
plane zOP makes with some fixed plane zOx, Let r be the 

* The problem of the conical pendulum has been considered by Lagrange in 
the second volume of his Mieanique Analytique. He deduces equations equivalent 
to (1) and (8) of Art. 565 from his generalized equations, and notices that the 
oubio has three real roots. He reduces the determination of ( and to integrals, 
and makes approximations when the bounding planes are close together. He 
refers also to a memoir of Glairaut in 1785. There is an elaborate memoir by 
Tissot in IdouviUe'i Journal, vol. xvn. 1852. He expresses <, s, ^ and the arc « in 
elliptie integrals in terms of «. A long communication by Chailan may be fbund 
in the BulUHn de 8oe. Math, de France^ 18S9, voL xvn. There is a brief discussion 
of this problem in QreenhiU's AppHeatiam of EUipHe FtuteHont, 1892, Art. 208. 
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distance of P from Oz. Let h be the altitude above of the 
level of zero velocity. We now proceed as in Art. 550. 

By the principles of angular momentum and vis viva, 

-t-^' -'■(DV''(t)'-?»(*+'-»)...<i). 

Eliminating d^/dt and writing r^leinO, 

Psin«d(^*«25r(A+ico8tf)sin«d-^* (2). 

Putting zs^IcobO, this may also be written in the form 

^{^J'^(f'+')(^-'^)-^* (3). 

To find the positions of the horizontal sections between which the 

particle oscillates (Art. 550), we put dz/dtssQ, We thus have 

the cubic 

(A + ir)(Z>-^)-4V2(7«0 (4). 

Since the initial value of z must make {dz/dty positive, the 
left-hand side of the cubic (4) is positive for some value of z 
lying between z^±L When z=±l the left-hand side is negative, 
hence the cubic has two real roots lying between i I and separated 
by the initial value of z. Let these roots be ^^^a and z = b. 
Lastly when z is very large and negative the left-hand side is 
positive, the third root of the cubic is therefore negative and 
numerically greater than L Let this root be r b — o. The particle 
oscUkUee between the two horizontal planes defined by z^a, z^b. 

Since the cubic can be written in the form 

we have the obvious relations 

a4-6-c = -A, (a + 6)c-a6 = i', abc=^A^/2g'-l*h. 

Conversely, when the depths a and b of the two boundaries of 
the motion are given, the values of the other constants of the 
motion, viz. c, A, and A, follow at once. We have 

'^-^b' Yg ^T6 ' A-c-a-6. 

446. Ex, Prove (1) that one of the two horizontal planes bounding the 
motion lies below the centre ; (2) that the plane eqnidistant firom the two boonding 
planes also lies below the centre; (8) that both the bounding planes lie below the 
centre if 2^^{*<il* ; (4) if a length 00= e be measured upwards from the centre O, 
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the point C is not only above the top of the sphere, but above the level of zero 
velocity. 

To prove (1), we notice that if all the roots were negative, every coefficient of 
the cubic (4) wonld be positive, which is not the case. To prove (2) ; since both 
a and h are nomerioallj less than 2, it follows from the valoe of e that a+& is 
positive. (8) The two roots a and h will have the same or different signs according 
as the left-hand side of the cubic when <=:0 and <=2 has the same or different 
signs. The fourth result follows from the fact that c - ^ i.e. a + &, is positive. 

The first and third results follow also fh>m Descartes* rule of signs; for since 
all the roots of the cubic are real, there are as many positive roots as changes of 
sign, and as many negative roots as continuations. 

557. Ex. To find the tention of the string we produce the radius vector OP 
outwards to a point Q so that PQ is half the length of the string. Let z' be the 
depth of Q below the level of zero velocity. Prove that the tension mR is given 
by lR=s2gz'. Thence show that the string can became stack only when Q crosses 
the level of zero velocity. It may be noticed that the tension or pressure on a 
sphere is independent of the angular momentum mA, 

558. Ex. 1. A particle P is projected horizontally with a veloeity V. 
Determine whether it wiU rise or fall, and find the position of the other boundary to 
the motion. 

Let the initial radius OP make an angle a with the vertical. Resolving along 
the normal, we find that the initial tension mR is given by 12=:|7C08a+F'/{. 
The particle will rise or fall according as R cos a is > or <:g, that is, according as 
F'cos a is > or <:lgnn*a. If these are equal the particle describes a horizontal 
drcle. See Art. 551. 

To determine how far it will rise or fall, we notice that one root of the cubic in 
Art. 555 is known, viz. z=il cos a ; the cubic may therefore be reduced to a quadratic 
But it is more easy to repeat the reasoning. We have by the principles of angular 
momentum and vis viva 



r»^=FZsina, 



^ (s)' "^ *^ (^)' ^^^'^ ^^' ^^^ ^ " ®*^" •^^ 



Eliminating d^ldt and putting zero for d^/dt, the limiting values of $ are 
found from 

F*^?^= F«+2pZ (cos ^- COS a) ; 

/. r^ (cos ^ + cos a) =2(^2 sin* ^. 

Putting r*/2^<s2n for brevity, we find 

cos0= -n+V(^-^<^Ba+n*), 

where the positive sign is given to the radical because cos d must be less than unity. 
This value of cos ^ and cos ^=s cos a determine the positions of the bounding planes 
of the motion. 

Ex, 2. A heavy particle, constrained to move on the surface of a smooth 
sphere of radius a, is projected horizontally with a velocity V from a point on the 
surface whose depth below the centre is x. Prove that, when next moving hori- 
zontally, the depth xf of the particle below the same point is given by 

a^(x'«-a») + F«(x'+«)=0. 
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Ex. 8. In the centre of a hollow sphere reeidee a repaleiye foree. A heavj 
particle ie projected horizontally along the Burfkoe of the sphere ttom a point 
distant 60° from the highest point with a Telocity dae to fisJling through the 
diameter by its weight only. I^ove that it will be again moving horizontally at a 
point whose distance from the lowest point is tan'^/^f. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex, 4. A particle is attached by a string to the top of a hemispherical dome, 
and is projected horizontally along the interior surface, which is rough, with a 
▼elooity jast sufficient to prevent it from at once leaving the snrf^uie. Find the 
velocity after describing a given arc, and show that it will always remain in oontaei 
with the sorfiBbOe. [Math. Tripos, 1863.] 

550. Ex, 1. Show that the rtiditu of curvcUure of the path and the ineUna- 
turn X of ^he otculating plane to the normal to the tphere are given by 

where v is the velocity and mA the constant angular momentum. 

We follow the method given in Art. 540. Let F be the component of accele- 
ration along that tangent to the sphere which is perpendicalar to the direction 

008 Y X V^ 

of motion. Then — - =r - , ^ sin y=F. To find F, we notice that the aocelera- 

P * P 
tion perpendicalar to the meridian plane is zero, while that tangential \b gaasiO, 

Hence if the direction of motion makes an angle ^ with the meridian, 

Since the components of velocity in and perpendicular to the meridian plane are 
a$* and asin^^', we have vcos^^a^, vsin^sfsin^^'. Choosing the latter 
component to find ^ and remembering that Ptan^d^*=A, the values of cos xIp *A<i 
sin xIp ft>« evident. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected with velocity V horizontally from a point on 

the surface of a smooth sphere. Prove that the radius of curvature of its path is 

IV* 
rpfri — ,a • » g V wherc I is the radius of the sphere and a the inclination to the 
s/(K*+Pp"8m'a) *^ 

vertical of the radius at the point. [Coll. Ex. 1881.] 

Ex, 8. A particle is projected inside a smooth sphere of radius { with a velocity 
^2gl along a tangent to the horizontal equator, prove that at first the radius of 
curvature is 2ll»J5. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

560. Ex. Prove that the projection of the path of the particle on a horizontal 
plane is a central orbit described under a force Rein 0=:^?-^ {2A+ 8/^(2^ - f*)], where 
the radical changes sign when ra I, 

Show also that if the two roots a and b at the cubic in Art. 555 have the same 
signs, the central path is a spiral curve touching alternately two circles whose 
radii are ^{P-a^ and >/({'-&'), the curve being always concave to the centre of 
force. If a and b have opposite signs the central path after touching each bounding 
circle, touches the cirde r=l and then touches the other bounding circle. There 
will be a point of inflexion only if R vanishes and changes sign. 
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561. Ex. If we wriU ^h+l oob 6 =skqob^ the general equation of motion of 
a corneal pendulum may be reduced to the form 

hy properly ehoonng the conttants k and a. 
Show that these values are 

Find also the positions of the bounding planes when the constants k and a of the 
motion are given. 

662. Time of passage. The motion of the particle as it 
travels Jrom one boundary to the other may be found by an dUptic 
integral. 

We write the equation (3) of Art. 555 in the form 

V(2(y) ^ ^ f dz 

I JV(a-5)(ir-6)(^ + c)' 

where the limits are z^a and z^b, and a>b. Patting ^ « a — {', 
the integral takes a standard form which is reduced to an elliptic 
integral by writing f = sin -^ ij{a — 6), i.e. we write 

z^a cos*-^ + 6 sin**^ ; 

. ^^(2j7),_ 2 f djr 

•• I V(a + c)JV(l-^8in*^)' 

, . a-6 Z« + a6 

where ir = , c= 5-. 

a'\'C a + o 

If the time of passage from one boundary to the other is required, 
the limits are and ^tt. 

If the two bounding planes are dose together, k is small. By 
expanding in powers of k and effecting the integrations we find 
that the time from one boundary to the other is given by 

If the two bounding planes are also close to ihe lowest point, 

we put 

a»Zco8a«;(l-ia>), b^lcoBp^l{l^\^). 

We then find that the time of passage from one boundary to the 
other is 



t 



-iv/K'^^' 
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the fourth powers of a and /9 being neglected This result is 
given by Lagrange. 

Let u =: I -773 ; . , , . and K be the value of u when 

Jo V(l-«'sin»i|r) 

y^ « ^7r. Let t be the time of passage from the lower boundary 

to the depth z defined by any value of ^^^ and T the time from 

one boundary to the other, then t/T ^ u/K. 

568. Ex. 1. Prove that when half the time of passing from the lower to the 
apper bonndary has elapsed, the particle is above the mean level between the two 
bonndaries. Prove also that the depth of the particle is then (x'a + 6)/{jr' + 1), where 
ic^=l-ic«. [Tisaot] 

Ex. 2. Prove that when a quarter of the time has elapsed, the depth x of the 
partide is 

(i+V*')V(i+«') 

664 The apaidal angle. To find the change in the value 
of ^ as the partide moves from one hounding plane to the other. 

Eliminating dt between (1) and (3) of Art. 555 we find 

dz 



Al ^"JV(a- 



where the limits of integration are z^h and z^a^ and a>h. 
Putting asm + /^, b^m—fi, j8r = m + {so that m is the middle 
value of z and fi the extreme deviation on each side of the middle, 
we have 

v(25^) . ^ r dl 

where the limits are f » — /i and fi. 

666. When the bounding planes are dose to each other, the 
range fi of the values of { is small. If also the planes are not 
near the lowest point, the two last factors in the denominator 
are not small for any value of f. We may therefore expand 
these in powers of { and thus put the integral into the form 

After calculating P and R, this gives 

irl L _ 3( 8Z' + 13 m')«iV ) 
^~V(P + 3m»)( i (I* - m') (f + 3m*y] ' 
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566. Jf hoik iht bottiutfn^ planei are near the lowest point of the tphere, I and 
z are nearly eqnal, and the last factor inj the denominator of (Art 564), may be 
80 small that its changes in value are considerable fractions of itself. We write 
the integral in the form 



V(2P) 



_ r dz 1 



At 

The two factors in the denominator of the second firaction are not small and these 
may be expanded in powers of some small quantity properly chosen. We shall 
make the expansion in powers of l-z—fi. 

Bemembexing the values of A and c found in Art. 555, we have 

all these integrals are common forms. To find the first we put { - s = l/u. We have 
r d« 1 r du 

where a and fi are two constants which we need not calculate. For since the 
limits of the first integral, viz. 2= a, <»&, make the denominator vanish, the 
limits of the other must be tt=:a, iis/9. Putting ii=si(a+/9)+{ we see at once 
that the value of that integral is v. Since 19=2-2 the values of the remaining 
integrals have just been found. Hence 

*=l ji4v(i-«)V(^-») ((TTW)*i)!; 

where we have written for e + Mts value given in Art. 555. 

If j9, 9 be the radii of the circles which bound the oscillation, we have 

and in the small terms which contain the product pq va % factor, we can write 
a=zl, h-l\ hence (see Art. 562) 

The first of these results differs fh>m that given by Lagrange. The correction 
was first made by M. Bravais in a note to the M4canique Analytique, 

567. Ex. A simple spherical pendulum of length I is drawn out to the 
horizontal position and is then projected horizontally with a velocity 2pl. Show 
that, if ^ is the angle that the string makes with the vertical, and ^ the azimuthal 

angle of the vertical plane through the string, sin ^ sin {^~pt)ss- mJ^cobB, where 

n is equal to Jgjl. [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 
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Motion on an Ellipsoid. 

668. Cartefian coordlnatM. To find the motion of a 
particle of v/nit mass on an ellipsoid*. 

Let X, Y, Z be the components of the impressed forces in 
the directions of the principal axes. Let R be the pressure on 
the particle measured positively inwards. Since the direction 
cosines of the normal are px/a\ &c., the equations of motion are 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the 
time. We also have from the equation of the surfeu^e 

xod 






Multiplying the dynamical equations (1) by af^ y^, /, adding and 
integrating, we have 

i(a?'«4.y'« + /«)=a+/(Zdfl?+Fdy + Z(i?) (4); 

where U is the work function and C7 is a constant. This is of 
course the equation of vis viva. 

Substituting from (1) in (3), we find 

* The motion of a particle constrained to remain on an ellipeoid Ib discassed 
by liioaTille in his Joumalf yoL zi. 1846. He oses elliptic coordinates and shows 
that the yariables can be separated when U{/a*- r') = F^ (/i) - F, (r). There is also 
a paper on the same subject by W. B. Westropp Roberts in the Proceedings of the 
Mathematical Society, 1888. He also ases elliptic coordinates and especially treats 
of the case in which the path is a line of curvature. The case in which the 
particle is attracted to the centre by a force proportional to the distance is solved 
in Cartesian coordinates by Painlev6, Legons tur Vintegration des iquatione d{ff€- 
renHellee de la Mieanique, 1885. He also treats separately the limiting case of a 
heavy particle moving on a paraboloid whose axis is vertical. There is a short 
paper by T. Craig in the American Journal of Mathematics, vol. i. 1878. He 
discusses the same problem as PainlevI, beginning with Cartesian coordinates, bat 
passing quickly to Elliptic coordinates. He shows that the path is a geodesic when 
the central force is isero and the particle is acted on by what is equivalent to a 
force tangential to the path and vaiying as /(t) +F{s)v where « is the arc described. 
This result foUows also from Art. I»89. 
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In an ellipsoid we have 

where D is the semi-diameter of the ellipsoid whose direction 
cosines are (Z, m, n). Also the radius of curvature of the normal 
section whose tangent is parallel to D is p « L^jp, Taking D to 
be parallel to the tangent to the path l^x'jv, mssy^/tf, n»//v. 
The equation (5) is therefore the Cartesian equivalent of 

i2 = ^--ZV (7), 

r 

where N is the iriward normal component of the impressed force. 

669. In certain cases we may find another integral. Differ- 
entiating (5) and remembering (6), we have 

Subetituting for a/', y", /' firom (1) and using (6), 

•••''a(|)-is<-^'^**°- <«>■ 

If then the forces acting on the particle are such that 

we have B^Aj^ (10). 

Substituting in (5) or (7), we have the third integral which may 
be written in either of the forms 

If only the direction of motion is required, we eliminate v 
between the equations (4) and (7). Remembering that p^D^jp, 
we see that the direction of motion at any point of the path 
is parallel to that semi-diameter D whose length is given by 

^i^-^^^f m 
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Supposing the condition (9) to be satisfied we notice that 
when the initial velocity and direction of motion are such that 
the equation (11) gives il =0, it follows by (10) that the pressure 
R %8 zero throiighcmt the motion. The particle is therefore free 
and moves tmconstrai^ied by the ellipsoid. Conversely, if the 
particle, when properly projected, can freely describe a curve on 
the ellipsoid, the condition (9) is satisfied. If it can describe the 
same curve when otherwise projected, the pressure varies as p^. 

If the components X, F, Z do not satisfy the condition (9), 
we may sometimes make them do so by adding to them the 
components of an arbitrary normal force F and subtracting F 
from the reaction R. The condition (9) then becomes 

where i^ is an arbitrary function of ic, y, z and j> is a function of 
a?, y, z given by (6). The equation (10) then becomes iJ == i^ + Ap^, 

It is only necessary that the condition (9) should hold for the 
path of the particle, but as this is generally unknown, the con- 
dition should be true for every arc on the ellipsoid. 

570. Ex. A particle is aeted on by a centre of attraetive force ritoated at the 
centre of the ellipsoid, the force being xr. If D is the semi-diameter paraUel to 
the tangent to the path, prove that 

These reduce to the ordinary formolBS of central forces when 2l=0. 

Since X= - kx, &o. the condition (9) is satisfied. The first of the resolts to be 
proved then follows from (11), for N=Kp. 

571. Ex. A particle P moves on the ellipsoid under the action of a force 
F= - xly^, whose direction is always parallel to the axis of y, and is projected from 
any point P with a velocity v^^KJy^ in a direction perpendicular to the geodesie 
joining P to an umbilicus. Prove that the path is a geodesic circle having the 
umbilicus for centre, i.e. the geodesic distance of P from the umbilicus is constant*. 

We see by substitution that the condition (9) is satisfied by this law of force. 
The path is therefore given by 

where, as before, D is the semi-diameter parallel to the tangent to the path. Since 
the cosine of the angle the normal makes with the axis of y is jTy/fr*, we have 



* This result is due to W. B. W. Boberts, who gives a proof by elliptic co- 
ordinates in the Proceedings of the London Math. Soe. 1S88. 
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N=: Kplt^K The conditions of projection ahow that C=0. Hence j^ s — j>*y' + ^ . 
If p, 0- are the semi-axes of the diametral plane of P 

If also 2>, D' are two semi-diameters at right angles of the same plane 

Substituting for p and r their Cartesian values 

J_-JL g*+c' A g« g«\ / I 2- -4\ J 
li'iya ~ aV ■*" a«6?c» V a^ c»y \,a^V "*■ 6« "*" « J ^ ' 

Using the equation to the surface, this becomes 

p»Z>'a ~ a«c» ■*" t a«Wc« k J 6* * 

Since the particle is projected perpendicularly to the geodesic defined by pjy^ae^ 
the coefficient of y^ must be zero. It then follows that throughout the subsequent 
motion pj)'=ae, and the path cuts all the geodesies from the umbilicus at right 
angles. These geodesies are therefore all of constant length. 

Let 01 be the angle which the geodesic joining the particle P to an umbilicus U 

makes with the arc joining the umbilici. If <2« be an arc of the orthogonal trajectory 

of the geodesies, dt^^Fdu, where P=y/sinw (Art. 646). Since v^^KJy^ it follows 

Jk 
that the angular velocity c/ of the geodesic radius vector is given by a/ =^ sin w. 

When the ellipsoid reduces to a disc lying in the plane xy^ the geodesies become 
straight lines and the geodesic circle reduces to a Euclidian circle having its centre 
at H (Art. 576). The theorem is then identical with one given by Newton, viz. that 
a circle can be described under the action of a force Y= - K/y*. 

The motion of a particle in a geodesic circle under the action of a force, or tension, 
along the geodesic radius is given in Art. 548, where the result is deduced from 
Qauss* coordinates. 

57S. Ex, 1. A particle, moving on the eUipsoid, is acted on by a centre of 
force situated at any given point E. If the force F is such that the condition (9) 
is satisfied, prove that F=nrjF*, where r and P are the distances of the particle 
from E and from the polar plane of E respectively. Thence show that, if the 
initial conditions are such that the constant il=sO, the path is a conic and the 
velocity at any point is given by f^=:pN. 

To prove this we put X=:G(«-a), Y=Q{y-p), Z^Q{z-y), where Gf=P/r 
and (a, /9, y) are the coordinates of E, Substituting in the equation (9) and 
remembering (2) Art. 568, we have an easy diiferential equation to find G. When 
il =0, the particle moves freely on the ellipsoid under the action of a central force. 
The path is a plane curve and is therefore a conic. The equation of vis viva fails 
to give the velocity, but this is determined by (II) Art. 569, when the direction of 
motion is known. 

B. D. 23 
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Ex. 2. A partide moTing on a prolate spheroid is acted on by a central force 
tending to one f oeos and attracting according to the Newtonian law. Prove that 
the integrals of the equations of motion are 

where p is the perpendicnlar from the centre on the tangent plane, r the distance 
firom the fooos, and A, B the constants of integration. 

578* Ex, 1. A particle under the action of no external forces is projected 
from an nmbilioos of an ellipsoid, prove that the path is one of the geodesies 
defined by j>D = ac. 

Ex, 2. A particle is projected with a velocity v along the sorface of an 
indefinitely thin ellipsoidal shell bonnded by similar ellipsoids. Prove that when 
it leaves the ellipsoid the perpendicnlar p from the centre on the tangent plane is 
given by MP^IA^v^jMk, where 12 is the radios vector parallel to the initial 
direotion of motion, P the perpendicnlar on the initial tangent plane, M the 
attracting mass and a, 5, e the semi-axes of the ellipsoid. [Math. Trip. I860.] 

574. Ex, Let the forces be such that ^(XdX+rd/A+Zdr) is a perfect 

differential, say dS, for all displacements on the ellipsoid, where X, f&, y are the 
direotion cosines of the normal, i.e. X^pxja}, Ac, Prove that 

where B is the constant of integration. 

Divide (8), Art. 669, by f^ and integrate by parts. The integrals of the equations 
of motion are then obtained by asing (6) and (7), remembering that p^D^lp. 

575. In order to include in one form all the d^erewt catee of pardboloidt, eonee^ 
and eylindersj it may be nseftd to state the results when the quadric on which the 
particle moves is written in its most general form ^(x, y, 2)=sO. 

Writing -|=0s'+^'+0«'f where suffixes denote partial differential coefficients, 
let the forces satisfy the condition 

for all displacements on the quadric. We then find that the pressure Rs=A^. 
The three components c', y', «' of the velocity may be deduced firom the equations 

0««'+0fy'+0f«'=O (2), J(«^+y'«+«'«)=l^+C (4), 

op 

0jeBr'«+Ac.+2^^V+&c+0jBX + ^F+0^= — (6), 

where the numbers appended to the equations correspond to those in Arts. 668, kc. 

576. ailiptlo eeovdlnatea. PreUmnary statement. The position of the 
particle P in space is defined by the intersection of three quadrics confoeal to a 
given quadric. In the figure ABC, A'MM', A"NN' are respectively the ellipaoid, 
hyperboloid of one sheet and that of two sheets; only that part of eaoh being 
drawn which lies in the positive octant. Let their major axes OAsz\ OA'^ii^ 
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OA"»w, Let a, &, c be the three axes of any confoeal. If a* - l^^h\ a' •> c*a ik*, 
then OHs^ OK^k are the major axes of the fooal oonios. 

The qnantitiee \, as » are the elliptic coordinates of P; the first X is always 
positive and greater than As; the second n is less than k and greater than h\ the 




third w is less than K and changes sign when the particle crosses the plane of yz. 
The y axes of the quadrios are ,J(\^-h^, >/(/**- *')• n/C"*-^); two of these are 
real and the third is imaginary. These radicals are positive when the particle Uee 
in the positive octant, bnt the second or third vanishes and changes sign when the 
particle crosses the plane of x«, according as it travels along PN or PM, Similar 
remarks apply to the t axes. 

The major axes of the three oonfocals which intersect in any point (x, y, z) are 

given by the cnMc 

«• y' z* ., 

where h and ft are the constants of the system. Clearing of fractions and arrang- 
ing the onbic in descending powers of a% we see that the three roots X*, At*, r* are 

eneh that 

X«+Ai»+r»=a:«+ya+«a+fc«+*« 

XV+MV+r«X«=;i«(ar»+««) + fc«(ar»+y«) + A«fc» (1). 

\fAysshkx 

From the third equation we infer by symmetry 



(2). 



^(X«-k»)^/{*»-At»)^/(*«-l^=*^/(*»-fc»)*f 

677. To prove thai the velocity v of a particle in elliptic 
coordinates is given by 

(X«-M«)(X«->«) X^ . (Ai' -X«)(At«-r«)M^ . (r«-X^(r'-At«)>^ ... 

4 

We notice that the three quadrics confoeal to a given quadric cut 
each other at right angles at P, so that the square of the velocity 

23—2 
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is the sum of the squares of the normal components of velocity. 
It is therefore sufficient to prove that the first term is the square 
of the component normal to the ellipsoid, the other terms follow- 
ing by symmetry. lip is the perpendicular on the tangent plane 
to the ellipsoid, the normal component is p\ Let (I, m, n) be the 
direction cosines of p, then 

p« = X»P + ( V - A«) m« + ( V - *>) n^ 
« X« - A«m« - *»n»; .'. pp' = XX'. 

If Di, Da are the semi-diameters of the ellipsoid respectively 
normal to the tangent planes at P to the two hyperboloids, we 
know that 

•• ^ (X»-A«)(X«-A:») * 
See also Salmon's Solid Geometry, Art. 410. 

678. To find the motion of a particle on an ellipsoid in elliptic 
coordinates. Let the ellipsoid on which the particle moves be 
defined by a given value of X The mass being taken as unity 
the vis viva is determined by 

This we write for brevity in the form 

2T^M{Pfi'^ + Qv'^} (5). 

If we express the work function U in terms of (X, /t, p), we 
have (since X is constant) the Lagrangian function T+U expressed 
in terms of two independent coordinates fi, v. 

Comparing (5) with Liou ville's form. Art. 522, we may obviously 
solve the Lagrangian equations by proceeding as in that article. 
The results are that when the forces are such that the work 
function takes the form 

(h^'-'v')U^F,(,,) + F,(v) (A), 

the integrals are 
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There is also the equation of vis viva 

iv^=U + C ....(C). 

Dividing one of the equations (B) by the other, and remembering 
that X is constant, the equation of the path takes the forms 

in which the variables are separated. 

619. Ex. 1. Let Vj and v, be the oomponents of the velocity of the partide 
in the dixeotions of the lines of curvature defined by /i= constant and y= constant 
respectively. Prove that 

Prove also that the pressure R on the particle is given by 

where p is the perpendicular on the tangent plane and N the normal impressed 
force. The value of j? in elliptic coordinates is given in Art. 577. See Art. 568. 

Ex. 2. Supposing that the equation (D) of Art. 578 is written in the form 
Pdfi=Qdtf in which the variables are separated, show that the time 

t=ijPfi^dfi - jQv^dv. [LiownlU, xi.] 

The equations (B) become 

Multiplying these by fi\ v* respectively and subtracting we obtain the result. 

580. To translate the elliptic expresnone into Carteiian geometry we use the 
equations (1) and (2) of Art. 576. Let the normals at the four umbilici Uj, U^, Sso. 
intersect tiie major axis in the two points Ej, £,, which of course are equally 
distant from the centre 0. We easily find that 

0£.=^. £,i;,=^=V(^'-'^V<^'-*') (1). 

A A A 

The equations (1) Art. 576 give 

v« f .WfcV . 9 (x»-fcS)(x«-fc«) 
(^±ir)«=f a;±yj +y« + z3-i ^ \ 

Let Tit r, be the distances of the particle from the points E|, E^f and let m 
be the distance of E^ from the umbilicus U^; then 

():*-ir)2=ri«-w», 0*+r)»=r,2-m« (2). 

From these fit ^ niay be found in terms of x, y, z and the constant X. 

A 81. Ex. Show that the equation 17 (/u' - j^) =:2^i (a^) + JFj (y) is equivalent to 
^ {^Pi/>«)=^2(CW»2). where pi=^/(ri«- III*), p,=V(V-'»')- 

We have j-^ V Ot»-»a)=0, and by (2) Art. 580 

A- 'L A A = .^ 1 

d/u ~ dp^ dpi ' dv dp^ dpi 

The result follows at once. 
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ftsa. The emdition (A) of Art, 678, vii. 

(M«-i^t7=:F,{M)+F,W (A), 

con (« Mtiified by $everal laws of force. 

1. Let the foroe tend to the oentre of the ellipeoid and vary as the distanoe. 
Bepieeenting the foroe by Hr, we have, by (1) Art. 576, 

Bnbetitating these in the equations (B), the motion is known. 

2. Let the direction of the force be parallel to the axis of «, and Jr= - 2Hla^, 
Then 



-i= 






8. Let the work function Uss-jj-^— -^.^ where r. is the distance of the 
particle from the point E^ , Art. 580. We then have 

U= — , .-. (Ai«-K«)tr=HO.i+r). 

To find the foroe we notice that since dUld\=0, the direction of the foroe is tan- 
gential to the ellipsoid. Also 

_ dU Hi hk [Kkx . \ dX) 

with similar expressions for Y and Z. Now the equation to the ellipeoid being 
X= constant, the last term of each of the three expressions represents the compo- 
nent of a normal foroe. This normal force has no effect on the motion. Taking 
only the remaining terme we see that X, F, Z are the components of a central force 

Hr 
tending to the point E whose magnitude is ^ . When the ellipsoid is rednoed 

to a disc, \=sk (Art. 676), and msO (Art. 680). The point E^ becomes a focus and 
the law of force is the inverse square. 

588. Ex, 1. Show that a particle can describe the line of curvature defined 

Hr 
hy fisifi^ under the action of the central force ^—g tending to the point E^» 

(fi'-m*)' 

Show also that the velocity at any point is then given by v^=iH i ^ v . 

i(ri*-m«)* f^f 

We notice that when the ellipsoid reduces to a plane, msO, and this becomes the 

common expression for the velocity under the action of a central foroe vaxying as 

the inverse square. 

Beferring to the general expressions marked (A) and (B) in Art. 678, we see thai 
the particle wiU describe the line of curvature if both /a'sO and ^"=0 when m=Mo» 
This will be the case if we choose the constants C and A so that 

l?i (^) + Ca*' + il = (A - A«o)* (/*), 
where ^{fi) is some function of /i. Supposing this done, we have, when a=:/i«, 

(Art. 579) iv»=l7+C=-^W;^?4^. 
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In the Bpeoial oftse proposed VszHUfi-v), We hftve therefore to make 
CM'+HM+il = (fA*A4o)*C. This gives -2Cmo"H, il=:CV- Al8oF,(r)»£rr. 

JSd;. 2. A partide is constraiiied to move on the sorfaoe y=d;taniu. By 
putting dfss/toosfif, ys^sinfuvy wehave 

Henoe show that when the forces are snoh that 

(mV+1)17=Fi(m)+JP',(«). 
the Lagrangian equations can be integrated. The path is given by 



If the partide is acted on by a foroe tending directly from the axis of z and 
varying as the distance from that axis, find the components of velodty along the 
lines of oorvatore. 

5 94. VplMvoUbBi When the ellipsoid on which the particle moves becomes a 
spheroid either prolate or oblate, the f ormnl» (A) and (B) of Art. 678 require some 
slight modifications. 

Let (X, b, c), (m, h\ e'), (y, }/\ e") be the semi-axes of the three qnadrics vdiich 
intersect in P; then also asX, a'=/i, a^'^v. 

In a prolate spheroid 6sc, As jk, and the fbcal conies become ooinddent with 



CU 





Prolate. 

OH and HA. The axes of the hyperboloid of one sheet are fi^h, d'=0, tf^O; it 
therefore reduces to the two planes y^lb'*-{-x*lef*=0, the ratio }/!& being indeter- 
minate. Art 576. 

In an oblate spheroid X=6, AsO; one focal conic becomes coincident with OC, 
while the other is a cirde of radius k. The axes of the hyperboloid of two dieets 
are r=0, 6"=0, c"«= - *•; it therefor* reduces to the two planes «>/r«+y»/6""=0, 
the limiting ratio v/5'' being indeterminate. 

In the figure the positions of the focal conies just before they assume their 
limiting podtions are represented by the dotted lines, while PM or PN represents 
one of the planes assumed by the hyperboloid. 

Before taking the limits of the equations (A) and (B) we shall make a diange of 
variables. In the prolate spheroid we replace ^i by a new variable 0, such that 



/*•-*■ 



M«-ft" 



mV 



^^^^ -i*^:)?' •'• ''^"^= -i?::^?' '• -^'''"(m'-a'IO**-** 
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ThoB tan Taries between the limits and oo as /u varies between k and h. Since 
b'^=sfi* - M, e^=Ai* - ft*, and y*/&^+ c'/<^=0, it is dear that is ultimately the angle 
the plane PM makes with the plane AB, Pntting /a = A, the formal» (A) and (B) 
beoome 



-4(A»-^)»^-^?^=/i(0) + C7fc»+^, 



-J(ir«-X«)r'»=i's(r)-Cr«-il. 
In the oblate spheroid, we replaee w by the variable ^ where 

thus tan^ varies between and ao as r varies between h and 0. Also since 
«*/i^+yV^"'=0, ^ is nltimately the angle the plane PM makes with the plane AC, 
Patting ir=0, A=sO, the limiting fbrms of the equations (A), (B) are 



4a**^=/,W-^. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SOME SPECIAL PBOBLEMS. 



Motion under two centres of force. 

686. To find the motion of a particle of unit mass in one 
pUme rmder ike action of two centres of force"*. 

Let the position of a point P be defined as the intersection of 
two confocal conies, the foci being Ri, H^* a»d let OHi = h. Let 
the semi-major axes be OA==fi, OA'^v\ the semi-minor axes 
are therefore sKjfi - A«), V(^ - A"). 

Since — -I- ,^ . « = 1> we have 
y? fir — nr 

^4_(^^.ya^.^2)^i + ^>^=,0 (1). 

The relations between the elliptic coordinates /i, v of any point 
P and the Cartesian coordinates ^, y are therefore 

fiv (u»-A*)*(i/«-A»)* , , , T, 

where r is the distance from the centre. We also have r^ =/tA + 1/, 
^1 = A^ — ^, where r^ , rj are the distances of P from the foci. 

* Ealer was the first who attacked the problem of the motion of a particle in 
one plane about two fixed centres of force, Mimoires de VAcad^mie de Berlin^ 1760. 
Lagrange, in the M€eanique AruUytique, page 98, begins by excusing himself for 
attempting a problem which has nothing corresponding to it in the system of the 
world, where all the centres of force are in motion. He supposes the motion to 
be in three dimensions and obtains a solution where the forces are ali^+^yr and 
pli^+2yr. Legendre in his Fonctions eUiptiques pointed out that the variables 
used by Enler were really elliptic coordinates, and Serret remarks that this is the 
first time these coordinates were used. Jacobi took this problem as an example 
of his principle of the least multiplier, CreUe, xxvii. and xxix. Liouville in 1S46 
and 1847 gives two methods of solution, the first by Lagrange's equations and the 
second by the Hamiltonian equations. Serret extends LiouviUe's first method to 
three dimensions, Liouville*9 Journal^ xni. 1848, and gives a histoiy of the problem. 
Liouville in the same volume gives a further communication on the subject. 
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Proceeding as in Art. 577, the velocity t; of the particle ex- 
pressed in elliptic coordinates is 

22'=^"(M-^){^.-;^.l (2)> 

where the accent represents d/dt Comparing this with Liouville's 
form 

in Art 522, we may obviously solve the Lagrangian equations by 
proceeding as in that Article. The results are that when the 
work function has the form 

0t«-i;»)J7=^x(A*) + ^«W (8), 

we have the two integrals 

^";^ \ (4). 

There is also the equation of vis viva which may be deduced 
from these by simple addition, viz. 

ii;> = J7 + (7 (5). 

686. Let the central forces tending to the foci be respectively 
fli/rj' and Hi/r^^ We then have 

ri r. 
The integrals (4) then become 

^T. \ (n 

where JSTi = JSTi + JSTj, JSTg " fii — -Hs- To find the path we eliminate t. 

The initial values of /a, /i', v, v' being given, the equations (7) 
determine the constants A, C. Another constant is introduced 
by the integration of (8) which is also determined by the initial 
values of /i, v. A fourth constant makes its appearance when the 
time is found in terms of either /i or v. 
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587. Ex. 1. Show that the partiole will describe the ellipse defined by 
fi^/A^yiS the partiole is projected along the tangent at any point with a Telocity v 
given by 

To prove this we notice that if the particle describe the ellipse, /a ia constant 
thronghont the motion, and the valnes of /x', /jl" given by (7) must be zero. The 
right-hand side of that equation most take the form C{fi-/iQ)*, and therefore 
- 2Cmo»£i. Substituting for C in the equation of vis viva (5) the result follows 
at once. See also Art. 274. 

Ex, 2. A particle is projected so that both the constants A and C are zero. 
Show that the velocity is that due to an infinite distance and that the path is 
given by 

' d$ 



f d4> . (Kj\^ f 



V(l-4sin«^) 
where fi=^h sec* 4>, »=heo8* $ and B is a constant. 

Ex, 8. A particle moves under the action of two equal centres of force, one 
attracting and the other repelling like the poles of a magnet The particle is 
projected with a velocity due to an infinite distance. Show that if the direction 
of projection be properly chosen the particle will oscillate in a semi-ellipse, the two 
poles being the fod. If otherwise projected the path is given by 

where i^=Acos>0+i3sin>0, 2ft=l-)3/^andil=2H/3. 

Ex, 4. Prove that the lemniscate, rr'=e*t can be described under the action 
of two centres of force each Hji* tending to the fod, provided the velocity at the 

node is - a/^- See Art. 190, Ex. 11. 

688. To find the motion of a particle of unit mass in three 
dimensions under the action of two centres of force aUractmg 
according to the Newtonian law. 

Let the two centres of force H^^ H^, be situated in the axis 
of z and let the origin bisect the distance HiR^. Let ^ be the 
angle the plane zOP makes with zOx and let p be the distance 
of P firom Oz. 

Since the impressed forces have no moment about Ozj we have 
by the principle of angular momentum (Art. 492), 

/>'f = 5 (1). 

We now adopt the method explained in Art. 495. We treat the 
particle as if it were moving in a fixed plane zOP under the 
influence of the two centres of force together with an additional 
force p^'^^B^If^ tending from the axis of z. This problem has 
been partly solved in Art. 586 ; it only remains to consider the 
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eflfect of the additional force. This force adds the term — B'/2f^ 
to the work function U. 

Taking H^,H^ as the foci of a system of confocal conies, let 
^lyV he the elliptic coordinates of P. As before, we suppose that 
the work function U of the impressed forces satisfies the condition 

{,i^-v')U^F,{fi)^F,{v) (2). 

Since p is the ordinate of the conies [Art. 585], 

(/*• -^Ki^-A^ . . fl-^ A" h^ 

The term to be added to U has therefore the same form €ts those 
already existing in TJ and shown in (2). To obtain the integrals 
we have merely to add the terms given in (3), (after multiplication 
by — JB*) to the functions -Pi, jP,. 

In this way, we find the integrals 

When the central forces follow the Newtonian law, 

where iTi = fi^j + flj* iTj = JTi — flj, as in Art. 586. We therefore 
write in the solution (4), ^i (fi) = Kj/jl, F2{p) = K^p. 

If the particle is acted on by a third centre of force situated 
at the origin and attracting as the distance, we add to the 
expression for U the term - ^H^r^ = - J-ff, (/*• + i/» - A»). The 
eflTect of this is to increase the functions F^, F^ by — Ji?, (jjl* — AV')> 
and ^fi, (i/* — AV) respectively. 

In the same way if the particle is also acted on by a force 
tending directly from the axis of z and equal to k/p\ or a force 
parallel to z and equal to /c/2^, the effect is merely to give 
additional terms to the functions ^1 and F^. See Art. 582. 

599. Ex, A particle P moves under the attraction of two centres of force at 
A and B. If the angles PAB^ PBA be respectively 6^, 9,, the distances AP, 
BP be fj, r^, and the accelerations be Mi/r^*, Aii/V> prove that 

where AB^a^ C is a constant and the motion is in one plane. 
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If the motion is in three dimensions, prove that 

(ri^-^) r«' df j"*"^*^* ^^ ®^* ^i=« (Ah COB Bi-but oos ^2) + C^» 
where h is the areal description ronnd the line of centres. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

On Brachistochrones, 

50O. VMUmlnary Btatement. Let a particle P, projected from a point A at 
a time t^ with a velocity Vq, move along a smooth fixed wire nnder the influence 
of forces whose potential IT is a given function of the coordinates of P, and 
let the particle arrive at a point B at a time t^ with a velocity v^. Let as suppose 
that the drcumstances of the motion are slightly varied. Let a particle start 
from a neighbouring point A' at a time tQ+dt^ with a velocity Vq+Svq. Let it be 
constrained by a smooth wire to describe an arbitrary path nearly coincident with 
the former under forces whose potential is the same function of the coordinates as 
before, and let it arrive at a point B' near the point B at a time t^ + 8ti with velocity 

According to the same notation, if x, y^ z; x\ y\ z\ are the coordinates 
and resolved velocities at any point P of the first path at the time t, then 
x+8x, &o.; xf-^dx\ &o,, are the coordinates and resolved velocities at any point 
P' of the varied path occupied by the particle at the time t + dt. 

Let P, Q be any two points on the two paths simultaneously occupied at the 
time t. Let the coordinates of Q be x+ Ao;, y + Ay, &c. Then 5x exceeds Ax by 
the space described in the time St, 

.: Ar = d« - («' + dx') dt=dx- x'dt 

when quantities of the second order are neglected. 

We may regard dXj Sy, Zz, as any indefinitely small arbitrary functions of 
X, y^ z, limited only by the geometrical conditions of the problem. 

We here consider two independent changes of the coordinates. There are 
(1) the differentials dx, dy, dz when the particle travels along the undisturbed 
path, and (2) the variations 9x, Sy, dz when the particle is displaced to some 
neighbouring path. It follows from the independence of these two displacements 
that d8x=iddx. 

691. The Brachistochrone. A particle of wait mass moves 
under the auction- of forces so that its velocity v at any point is given 
by l^t^ ^U-^C, where U is a known function of the coordinates, the 
constant C being also known. Supposing the initial and final 
positions A, B to lie on two given surfaces, it is required to find 
the path the particle must be constrained to take that the time of 
transit may be a minimum*, 

* An account of the early history of this problem is given in Ball's Short 
History of Mathematics, Passing to later times, the theorem v=Ap for a central 
force is given by Euler, Meehanica, vol. n. There is a memoir by Roger in 
Liouville*s Journal, vol. xin. 1848 ; he discusses the brachistoohrone on a surface 
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The time t of transit being t^fds/v, we have to make this 
integral a minimum. Since a variation is only a kind of dif- 
ferential, we follow the rules of the differential calculus and make 
the first variation of t equal to zero. Let the curve AB be varied 
into a neighbouring curve A'R, each element being varied into a 
corresponding element. Since the number of elements is not 
altered, the variation of the integral is the integral of the variation. 
Writing ^ for l/v to avoid fii'actions, we have 

Since {dsf - (dxY + (dy)» + {dzy, we have 

dsBds 3s dxhdx + dyhdy + dzidz ; 

Integrating the first three terms by parts, 

where the part outside the sign of integration is to be taken 
between the limits A to B, 

We notioe that in this variation, C has not been varied. If C were different 
for the different trajectories, we should have 

There would then be an additional term inside the integral. It follows that v* tf 
regarded as the tame function of 2, y, z for all the trqjeetories. 

Since the time ^ is to be a minimum for all variations con- 
sistent with the given conditions, it must be a minimum when 
the ends A, B are fixed (Art. 144). We then have at these points 
Bx = 0, SysiO, Bz = 0, and the part outside the integral vanishes. 

The required curve must therefore be such that the integral 
is zero whatever small values the arbitrary functions &E7, By, Bz 
may have. It is proved in the calculus of variations (and is 

and generalises Ealer*B theorem that the normal force is equal to the centrifiigal 
force. Jellett in his Calcuhu of VariatUmt, 1850, proves these theorems and 
deduces from the principle of least action that the braohistochrone becomes a free 
path when v^k^jv', Tait has applied HamUton's characteristic function to the 
problem in the Ediiibwrgh Traneactiont, vol. xxiv. 1865, and deduces from a more 
general theorem the above relation to free motion. Townsend in the Quarterly 
Journal, vol. xiv. 1877, obtains the relation «=«' in free motion, and gives 
numerous examples. There are also some theorems by Larmor in the Proceedings 
of the London MathemaHcal Society, 1884. 
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perhaps evident) that the coefficients of Bx, By, Bz must separately 
vanish. We therefore have, writing 1/v for ^, 

dx\v) dsKvdsJ' dyKvJ^dsKvdsJ' dz\v)^ dsKv dsJ' 

These are the differential equations of the brachistochrone. 

These three eqaations really amount to only two, for if we maltiply them by 
^dxldt, ^dyjdit &e, and add the produets, we find 

which is an evident identity. 

692. Supposing these differential equations to have been 
solved, it remains to determine the constants of integration. To 
effect this we resume the expression for Bt, now reduced to the 
part outside the integral sign. We have 



«.^(gs.^|s,^g8.). 



which is to be taken between the limits A to B. Since we may 
vary the ends A,B ot the curve, one at a time, along the bounding 
sur&ce (Art. 144), this expression for Bt must be zero at each end. 
The variations Bx, By, Bz are proportional to the direction cosines 
of the displacement of the end, and dxjds^ &c. are the direction 
cosines of the tangent to the brachistochrone. This equation 
therefore implies that the brachistochrone meets the bounding 
surfiice at right angles. 

The expression for Bt may be put into a geometrical form 
which is sometimes useful. Let Bci, Bc^ be the displacements 
AA', BR of the two end& Let 0i, 6^ be the angles these dis- 
placements respectively make with the tangents at A and B to 
the brachistochrone AB. Let i^, 1^2 be the velocities at A, B, 

Then 

Bci cos $2 Bci cos Oi 



8e» 



V, Vi 



693. In some problems the velocity 1; is a given function of 
the coordinates of one or both ends of the curve. This does not 
affect the differential equations, for in these the coordinates of the 
ends, when fixed, are merely constants. 

The case is different when we vary the ends in that portion 
of the expression for Bt which is outside the integral sign. We 
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must add to that expression the terms of £^ due to the variation 
of the ends. If x^, y^, z^; Xi, yi, Zi, are the coordinates of the 
ends Af B,we then have 

where the &c. indicate terms with y and z respectively written 
for X, The conditions at the ends are then found by equating 
this expression to zero. 

••4. The eqoations of the brachistoohrone are fonnd by equating the first 
variation of the time to zero. To determine whether this oorve makes the time a 
maximum, a minimmn, or neither, it is necessary to examine the terms of the 
second order. For this we refer the reader to treatises on the oalonlos of variations. 
In most cases there is obviously some one path for which the time is a minimum, 
and if our equations lead to but one path, that path must be a true brachistochrone. 
In other oases we can use Jaoobi's rule. Let AB be the curve from AtoB given 
by the calculus of variations. Let a second curve of the same kind but with varied 
constants be drawn through the initial point A and make an indefinitely small 
angle at A, with the curve AB, If they again intersect in some point C, the curve 
satisfies the conditions for a true minimum only if C be beyond B. 

696. Theorem I. When the only force on the particle acts 
(like gravity) in a vertical direction, ^ = l/v is a function of z 
only, and the first two differential equations of the curve (Art. 
591) admit of an immediate integration. Remembering that 
dx/ds = cos a, dy/ds = cos 13, it follows that the brachistochrone for 
a vertical force is such a curve that at every point v^a cos a, 
v = bcosl3f where a, 13 are the angles the tangent makes with any 
two horizontal straight lines, and a, h are the two constants of 
integration. By equating the two values of v and integrating, 
we see that the brachistochrone is a plane curve. 

696. Theorem II. Let XyT,Zhe the components of the 
impressed forces, the mass being unity; then since ^t;» = P'+(7, 
we have X = ^dv*/dx, &c. The differential equations of the 
brachistochrone therefore become 

d fldx\ X ^ dfldy\7 ^ . ^ ,,^ 
ds[vdih^-^' 5iti) + ^ = «' &c. = 0...(l). 

Let \, fi, V be the direction cosines of the binormal, then since 
the binormal is perpendicular both to the tangent and the radius 
of curvature 
^ dx dy ^ dz ^ ^ cPx dhj d^z ^ ,„. 
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Using the values of X, F, Z given in (1) we find 

XZ + /*F+vZ=0 (8), 

the resultant force is therefore perpendicular to the binormal, and 
its direction lies in the osculating plane. 

Let ^^p-j^t "^^ Pji^* ^^' ^^ *^® direction cosines of the 
positive direction of the radius of curvature, then 

V V p ds\v)\ds )' 

Since the radius of curvature is at right angles to the tangent, 
the last term is zero, and we have 

ZX + mF+ri^=-- (4). 

P 

This equation proves that in any brachistochrone the component 
of the impressed forces along the radius of cv/rvature is equal to 
minus the component of the effective forces in the same direction. 

697. To find the pressure on the constraining curve. Let J?\, 
F2 be the components of the impressed forces in the directions 
of the radius of curvature and binormal Let i2i, iJ, be the 
pressures on the particle in the same directions. Then by Art. 526 

In a brachistochrone jP, = and ^1 = — v'/p, hence iZj = and 

698. To find a dynamical interpretation of Theorem II. 

We see by referring to the equations of motion in Art. 597, 
that if we changed the sign of Fi, the component of pressure i2i 
would be zero, and the path would then be free. We also suppose 
the tangential component of force to remain unchanged so that 
the velocity is not altered. It follows immediately, that a 
brachistochrone and a free path may be changed, either into the 
other, by making the resultant force at each point act at the same 
angle to the same direction of the tangefii as before, but on the other 
side, and still in the osculating plane. In this comparison the 
velocities of the particle, when free and when constrained, are 
equal at the same point of the path, i.e. v' s v. 

B. D. 24 
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699. Theorem III. The equations of motion of a particle 
P constrained to describe the brachistochrone are 

d8\vd8/ dx\vJ dsKvdsJ dy\vj 

If we now write w/ = J(^ or, which is the same thing vda^k^df, 
where v' = cU/dt', the first of these equations becomes 

ds \ dsl dx' 

Now v'dxjds being the a? component of the velocity, is equal to 
da/dt\ Multiplying by v' or ds/dtf, the equations take the form 

dt'^^2 dx* dlf^^2 dy' ^°' 

These are the equations of motion of a free particle P' moving 
along the same path with a velocity v' and occupying the position 
X, y, z at the time t\ It follows that the brachistochrons Jram point 
to point in afield 17+ C is the same as the patJi of a free particle 

in afield V + C\ provided J7' + C = — -jj — jy ; i.e. «' = — . 

To understand better the relation between the two fields of 
force we notice that if X, X' be the components of force in any 
the same direction at the same point, 

^=f. ^'=f. •••^■-^©*- 

We also notice that dlfjdt = v/v', 

eoo. This theorem is useful, as it enables as to apply to a brachistochrone 
the dynamical rules we have already studied for free motion. It also enables us 
to express at onoe the fundamental differential equations in polar or other co- 
ordinates. 

The first theorem (Art. 595) follows at once from the third, for when the force 
is vertical we see by resolving horizontally that v' cos a is constant. Since v'ssk^Jv, 
this gives the result. 

To deduce the second theorem, we notice that in the free motion v^fp^F^^ 
where f / is the component of force along the radius of curvature. Using the 
theorems v'=k^lv, X'=^ - X {kjvy, (where X is here JF'^) this becomes v*/f)= -Fj^. 

60X. Ex. 1. To find tlie brachistochrone from one given curve to yinother, 
the acting force being gravity and the level of no velocity given. The motion is 
supposed to be in a vertical plane. 

Let the axis of x be at the level of no velocity and let y be measured down- 
wards; then f^ss2gy. By Art. 595 the curve is such that v=acosa. This gives 
^ = 26 cos' a, where b is an undetermined constant. This is the well-known 
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equation of a eycloidy having its euspg at the level of no velocity. The radins of 
the generating eircle and the position of the cnsps on the axis are determined hy 
the conditions that the cycloid cnts each of the bounding carves at right angles ; 
Art. 592. 

Ex, 2. If in the last example the boanding curves are two straight lines 
which intersect the axis of no velocity in the points L, U; and make angles j9, /S' 
with the horizon, prove that the diameter 26 of the generating circle is LL'lifi-p^) 
and the distance of the cusp from L is 26/9. Explain the results when the lines 
are parallel. 

e02. Ex. Show by using JacobPs rule that the cycloid from one given point 
A to another B is a real minimum, the level of zero velocity being given (Art. 594). 

The cycloid found by the calculus of variations passes through A and B and 
there is no cusp between these points. Describe a neighbouring cycloid passing 
through A and having its cusps on the same horizontal line^ the radii of the 
generating circles being h and h-k-db. Since the base of a cydoid from cusp to 
cusp is 2r6, it is easy to prove that the next intersection of the two curves lies in 
a vertical which passes between the two next cusps. The cycloids therefore 
cannot again intersect between A and B and the time from ^ to B must be a 
minimum. See also Art. 654. 

608. Ex, Find the brachistochrone from one given curve to another when 
the acting force is gravity and the particle starts from rest at the upper curve. 

Fixing the ends, it follows, from Art. 601, that the brachistochrone is a cycloid 
having a cusp on the higher curve. To determine the constants of the curve, we 
examine the part of Zt due to the variation of the two ends. Let x^, y^; ^i* Vi be 
the coordinates of the upper and lower ends, then t7^=2jr(y~^o)* ^7 ^^' ^^3 
we have 

where ^= 1/v and the expression is taken between limits. Now in our problem 



' dy^^ dy ~ dsy ds J * 



by using the differential equation of the brachistochrone in Art. 591. We there- 
fore have 



KS"4^'0i-'^'[*a;=»- 



Remembering that 0=l/v and t7 = a oosa, this takes the form 

[8x + tan a8y]J - dy^^ [tan a]J= 0. 

When we fix the lower end, we have, since y is measured downwards, d«2=0, 
9yjss0. Hence 

-(«a?o+tanoo«yo)-^o(*»»*i-*^»«o)=® W- 

When we fix the upper end, &ro = 0, dy^^O; 

.-. dXi + isuia^dyi^O (2). 

The last of these two equations proves that the brachistochrone cuts the lower 
curve at right angles, while the first, giving ^o/^o=^i/^i> proves that the 
tangents to the bounding curves at the points where the brachistochrone meets them 
are parallel, 

24—2 
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e04. Ex» 1. A particle fiiUs from reet al a fixed point il to a fixed point C, 
passing throogh another point B ; find the entire path when the time of motion is 
a minimnm, (1) supposing B to be a fixed point, (2) supposing B constrained to lie 
on a given corye. [Math« Tripos, 1866.] 

The paths from A to B, Bio C are cycloids having their cnsps on a level with 
the point A, It is supposed that there is no impact at B in passing from one 
cycloid to the next. The particle describes a small arc of a carve of great oorva- 
ture and moves off along the next cycloid without loss of velocity. 

We have yet to find the position of B when it is only known to lie on a given 
curve. Taking the origin at A, and the axis of t vertically downwards, we have 
v'^=20t. The time is given by 

where accents refer to the lower cycloid. 

by Art. 592. Let (a, /9, 7), (a', p', V), {$, 0, ^) be the direction angles of the 
tangents at B to the two cycloids and to the constraining curve. Then remember- 
ing that A and C are fixed points and that B is varied on the curve, we have 

(cos a 00s 9 + cos /3 cos ^ + cos 7 cos ^) - (cos a' cos ^ + cos /3' cos + cos 7' cos ^) = 0. 

It follows that the tangent to the loeui of B makes equal angles with the tangents to 
the two cycloids AB, BC. This determines the point B. 

Ex, 2. Find the curve of quickest descent from a fixed point A to another C, 
supposing that a screen is interposed between A and C having a given finite 
aperture through which the path must pass. [So long as the curve AC can be 
arbitrarily varied the minimum curve is found by Arts. 591, 601. Hence if the 
single cycloid A C does not pass through the aperture, the minimum curve must pass 
through a point B on the boundary of the aperture. The curve then consists of two 
cycloids AB, BC, and the position of ^ is found by Ex. 1.] [Todhunter.] 

60S. Ex. 1. If the brachistochrone is a parabola when the force is parallel to 
the axis, prove that the magnitude of the force is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from the directrix. [This follows from the equation 
v=a cos a.] Prove also that the time of describing any arc PQ varies as the area 
contained by the focal radii, SP, SQ. [For cos a varies as 1/p, therefore dt varies 
as pds.] See also Art. 649. 

Ex. 2. A point moves in a plane with a velocity always proportional to the 
curvature of the path, prove that the brachistochrone of continuous curvature 
between any two given points is a complete cycloid. [Math. Tripos, 1875.] 

We here have jpds=j^dx a minimum, where 0=(l + y^)'/y"' ^e curve can 
be immediately found by using two rules in the calculus of variations. First, 

we have a/0dx= f/>dx + (Y,- Y,/) w + r,,«' + J(- Y/ + T,/') udx, 

where F,, F^^, are the partial differential coefficients of <f> with regard to y', y''; 
(tfss^-y'dx, and the part outside the integral sign is to be taken between limits. 
Also accents denote differentiation with regard to x. The extreme points being 
given, 9x=zO, 9y=0 at each end. Hence exactly as in Art. 591, 592, the 
differential equation of the curve is F/-F^/'=0 and Y„=:0 at each end. This 
gives F,-F,/=^. 
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Secondly, the oalonlns of yariations gives also the integral 

Eliminating F,/ between oar two first integrals we find ^=zAy'+ Y,^y" + B, 

which contains two arbitrazy constants A^ B. Sabstitating for ^ and Y„, this 
leadsto (l+yT/y"=i-^y' + i^; /. p<i»=Jildy+JBda?. 

Taking the stnught line Ay-^Bx^O as an axis of |, this is equivalent to 
/) = C sin ^ where sin ^—dtilds and C is a constant. This is the known equation of 
a Oyoloid. The condition Y„ =0 at each end gives y" infinite and therefore />sO. 
The cycloid is therefore complete. 

Ex. 3. Prove that the differential equation of the brachistochrone from rest 
at one given point A to another point B^ when the length of the curve is alto given, is 

^+i=^jl + (g)]. [Airy'B Tracts.] 

To make jdsjv a minimum subject to the condition that jds is a given quantity 
we use a rule supplied by the calculus of Yariations. We make j(Klv + l)dt a 
minimum without regard to the given condition and finally determine the constant 
X so that the arc has the given length. 

606. Oentral ikiroe. Ex. 1. Prove that the brachistochrone for a central 
force F is given by v=Ap, where iv'*=jFdr and p is the perpendicular from the 
centre of force on the tangent. The mass is unify, as is usual in these problems. 

The brachistochrone is a free path for a particle moving about the same centre 
but with such a law of force that the velocity t;'=&^/v. Since v'p^^h by Art. 906, 
wehave v=ilj>. 

When F=fiu^, and the velocity is equal to that from infinity, the differential 
equation vszAp can be integrated exactly as in Arts. 860, 868. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the same path will be a brachistochrone for F=:fm^ and 
a free path for F'sifi'u^ if n+n'=2, provided the velocity in each case varies as 
some power of the distance. 

For the brachistochrone and the free paths respectively, we have 

v«=2/itt*-V(n-l), «'«=2/u»'-V(n'-l). 

These satisfy the condition w'=k* if n+n'=2, (Art. 599). 

Ex. 8. Prove that the ellipse is a brachistochrone for a oentral force tending 
from the focus and equal to fil(2a - rf. [Townsend. ] 

The conic is a free path for a force /jlISP^ tending to the focus S. Hence 
making the force act on the other side of the tangent as described in Art. 598, the 
conic is a brachistochrone for an equal force tending from the other focus H. 

Ex. 4. Prove that the central repulsive force for the brachistoohronism of a 
plane curve varies as d {pi'ildr, the circle of zero velocity being given by the 
vanishing of p. 

Prove that the cissoid x{x^-\'i^=2ay* is brachistochronous for a central 
repulsive force from the point (- a, 0) which at the distance r firom that point is 
proportional to r/(i^+15a>)S the particle starting from rest at the cusp. 

[Hiath. Tripos, 1896.] 
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Ex. 5. Prove that the lemnisoate of Bemoalli can be deseribed as a braohis- 
toohrone in a field of potential pa*, r being measnred from the node of the 
lemnisoate, and find the necessazy veloeitjr. [See Arts. 820, 606, Ex. 2.] 

[Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex. 6. A partiole, acted on by a central attractive force whose accelerating 

effect .t . dtotanoe r U ^^. . a being a constant, i. projected from a given point 

with the velocity from infinity. Prove that the form of the groove in which it mast 
move in order to arrive at another given point in the shortest possible time is a 
hyperbola whose centre coincides with the centre of force. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex. 7. Show that the force of attraction towards the directrix of a oatenaxy, 
along perpendiculars to it, for which the catenary is a braohistoohrone, will vary as 
the inverse cnbe of the perpendioolar. [CoUv Ex. 1897.] 

607. Brachistochrone on a surflMe. To find the brachis- 
tochrone on a given sur&ee we require only a slight modification 
in the argument of Art. 591. Proceeding as before, we find 

& = ^ (^ &p + &c.) +/(PSa? + QSy + iJS^) d«, 

where -P=t -r- (~j~)> with similar expressions for Q and 

R. Since Bt is zero for all variations of the curve on the surface, 

we must have 

PBx + Qhy + RBz = 0. 

If f{x,y,z) = is the equation of the surfisM^e, the variations are 
connected by the one equation 

where suffixes imply partial differential coefficients. We must 
therefore have P/fx = Q/fy = R/fg. The equations of a brachisto- 
chrone on the surface /(a?, y,z)^0 are therefore given by 

\cUs V ds vds) I ^^^ \dy v ds vds) r^ ~ \dz v dsvds) j-^'' 

If the brachistochrone is to begin and end at given bounding 
curves drawn on the surface, we equate to zero the integrated 
part of Bt, taken between the limits. Fixing the ends in turn, we 
see that at each end the cosine of the angle between the tangents 
to the curve and to the boundary is zero (Art. 592). The brackCs- 
tochrone tiierefore cuts the boundaries at right angles. 

608. By writing v^l^lv' as in Art. 599 these equations may be put into 

the form 

(^x dxr\ I. _/dV dCr\ / (^ dxr\ I 
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These are the equations of motion of a particle moving finely on the constraining 
snrface. It follows that the brtuihistoekrone from point to point on a eomtraining 
mr/ace in a field V-\- C it a free path on the $ame wrfaae in a field V+C, where 

The relation between the component forces in any direction isJP's-ff-j . 

Ex. If the particle is constrained by a smooth wire to describe the braohisto- 
chrone on the surface without a change in the field of force, prove that 

"V^ Bin xIp=0, »'cosx//i)=H+i?, -2G=ii,, 

where H, O Bxe the components of the impressed forces along the normal to the 
surfiace, and that tangent to the surface which is perpendicular to the path, and 
Rf i?2 are the components of the pressure in the same directions. Also p is the 
radius of curvature of the path, and x the angle the osculating plane makes with 
the normal to the surface. 

The first is obtained by transforming the equation of motion of a free particle 
P't viz. v*^nnxlp^O' by the rule given above, the others then follow from the 
ordinary equations of motion of the particle P. 



We may also sometimes find the brachistochrone on a given surf^Mse by 
making a comparison with the brachistochrone on some other more suitable 
surface. 

Let us derive a second surface from the given one by writing for the coordinates 
X, y, I of any point P some functions of ^, 17, ^, the coordinates of a corresponding 
point Q. Let these functions be such that 

(dx)^+{dy)*+ (dzf=ii^ {(dO»+ (rfi7)«+ W)»}. 
where /t is a function of (, % i*- Geometrically this equation implies that every 
elementary arc de drawn from a point P on the surface bears the same ratio to the 
corresponding arc dv drawn from Q, viz. the ratio 11 : 1. 

The brachistochrone on the given surface is found by making t a minimum, 
where 

and the velocity v of P is some given function of the coordinates of P. 

Expressing v in terms of ^, t;, j*, this integral implies that the corresponding 
curve on the derived surface is also a brachistochrone, the velocity v' being given 
by v*=vlfA. The work functions for the motions of P and Q are respectively 
r'aaCC+CO and U'=(U+C)lfiK 

If we arrange matters so that nlv is constant, the velocity on the second 
surface is constant. The brachistochrones on the given surface then correspond to 
geodesies on the derived surface. 

This comparison assists us in determining the point on a brachistochrone with 
one end given at which the time ceases to be a minimum. 

The derived surface may be obtained in many ways, for example by using the 
method of inversion. The theory of this surface is also used in making maps ; 
see the United States Coast Survey, Craig^s treatise on Pryectiom. The applica- 
tion to braohistochrones is given by Darboux in his Thiorie g€n4rale des Surfaces. 

Ex. A particle P moves on a sphere under the action of a centre of repulsive 
force situated at a point on the surface, and the velocity v at any point distant 
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r from O is v^Af^. Prove that the brachistochrone from one given point to 
another it a oirole whose plane passes through O. 

Inverting the sphere with regard to O, the diameter 2a being the constant of 
inversion, the derived snrfaoe is a tangent phtne. The carve is traced ont by Q, 
nsoaliy called the stereographie prqjeetion of that traced by P. The ratio of the 
elementary arcs described by P and Q are in the ratio r^ : 4a'. Hence if the path 
of P is a brachistochrone for a velocity v=Ar^, that of Q is a brachistochrone for 
a oniform velocity. The path of Q is therefore a straight line and that of P is a 
circle. Another proof follows from Arts. 608, 818. 

610. Bertraad's tbeovmn. A series of brachistochrones is drawn on a given 
surface from a point At and the arcs AB, AB\ Ae, are described in equal times, 
the velocity at A being given. Prove that the locus of B cuts all the brachisto- 
chrones at right angles. 

The following amounts to Bertrand's proof. If possible let the angle AB^B be 
acute. Drawing the arc £C so that the angle CBB':>CB'Bt the sides of the 
triangle BCB* will then be elementary and the triangle may be regarded as recti- 
linear. It follows that the arc CB'>CB. The time of describing CB' is > than 
that of describing CB because the velocity at every point in the neighbourhood of 
C is ultimately the same. The time of describing the line ACBis therefore less 
than that of describing AB' or AB, The path AB could not then be a brachisto- 
chrone. This proof is the same as that used by Salmon in his Solid Geometry, 
Art. 894, to prove the corresponding theorem fbr geodesies. Bertrand*s theorem is 
now generally enunciated in a generalized form and to this we proceed in the next 
article. 

611. A surface 8i being given, let us draw from every point A on it that 
brachistochrone which starts off at right angles to the surface. Let lengths ABhe 
taken along these lines so that the time t of transit from the surface along each is 
equal to a given quantity. The locus of the extremities B traces out a second 
surface which we may call S^. By Art. 692, we have 

dt= do-] cos $Jv^ - Sffi cos $ilvi . 
By construction cos ^1=0 for each line and, since the times of describing neigh- 
bouring lines are equal, dt=0. It foUowt that the turf ace S^ also cutt the Unee at 
right angles. 

If the surface Sf^ is an infinitely small sphere all the brachistochrones diverge 
from a given point A, The locus of the other extremities of the arcs drawn firom A 
and described in equal times is therefore an orthogonal surface. 

This proof may be applied to brachistochrones drawn on a given surface by 
expressing the conditions at the limits in Art. 607 in a form similar to that in 
Art. 592. 

This theorem though enunciated for a brachistochrone applies generally to 
problems in the calculus of variations. The time t may stand for any integral of 
the form J^ . de where is a given fdnction of x, y, i, and the curve is such that 
the integral is a minimum between any two points taken on it 

61 a. Ex, 1. Prove that the equations of a brachistochrone on a surface of 
revolution for a heavy particle with a given level of zero velocity are T*^=iAv, 
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v*si2gz, where r, 0, i; are oylindrioal ooordinates, z being measnied downwards 
from the zero level. Prove also that the braohistochrone touches the meridian at 
the zero level. 

Ex. 2. A heavy partide is projeoted from a given point along a smooth groove 
oat on the sorfaoe of a right ciroolar oone whose axis is vertical and vertex 
upwards, with a velocity due to the depth from the vertex. Prove that, if it reach 
another given point not more than half-way round the cone in the least possible 
time, the curve of the groove must be such as would, if the cone were developed, 
become a parabola with the point corresponding to the vertex as focus. 

[Math. Tripos, 1878.] 

Ex. 8. Prove that the braohistochrone on a vertical cylinder for a heavy 
particle with a given level of zero velocity becomes the brachistochrone on a 
vertical plane when the cylinder is developed on the plane. [Roger.] 

Ex. 4. Find the brachistochrone when the velocity at any point of space is 
proportional to the distance from a given straight line. Prove that the curve lies 
on a sphere and cuts all the circles whose planes are perpendicular to the given 
straight line at a constant angle, ie., the curve is a loxodrome. [Tait.] 



Motion of a particle relative to the earth. 

613. Let be any point on the surface of the earth and let 
X be its latitude. Then X is the angle which the normal to the 
sur£Gtce of still water at makes with the plane of the equator. 
Let OL » 6 be a perpendicular &om on the axis of rotation. 
Let m be the angular velocity of the earth, then the earth turns 
round its axis from west to east in the time 27r/(». 

As we intend to discuss the motion of a particle P relative to 
axes moving with the earth and having the origin at 0, it is 
convenient to begin by reducing to rest. We therefore apply 
to the particle P an accelerating force equal to ^h and acting in 
the direction LO. We also apply an initial velocity equal to o>6 
opposite to the direction of motion of 0, Le. in a direction due 
westwards from 0. 

When the particle has been projected from the earth it is 
acted on by the attraction of the earth and the applied force m*h. 
The force usually called gravity is not the attraction of the 
earth, but is the resultant of that attraction and the centrifrigal 
force. The form of the earth is such that at every point of its 
surfitce this resultant acts perpendicularly to the surface of still 
water. Let g be this force at the point 0, then when the particle 
is at 0, and has been reduced to rest, the resultant force is 
represented by g. 
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When the moving point P has ascended to a height h, the 
attraction of the earth is altered and is nearly equal to ^ (1 — 2h/a\ 
where a is the radius of the earth. Since h is usually not more 
than a few hundred feet and a is roughly 4000 miles, it is obvious 
that the change in the value of gravity is so small that, for a 
first approximation at least, we may regard gravity as a force 
constant in direction and mcLgnitude. Since 27r/(» is 24 hours, we 
find that (o*a is nearly equal to ^/289. Hence if we neglect gh/a 
we must also neglect m*h at aU points near 0. The applied force 
co^b is not neglected because at points near the equator b is nearly 
as large as the radius of the earth. 

614 The equations of motion of a particle referred to axes 
moving with the earth have been already formed in Art. 499. 
We have here merely to express the components ^i, 0,, d, in 
terms of the angular velocity a> of the earth. We then substitute 
the values of the space velocities u,v,w in the equations of the 
second order and neglect all terms of the form oa^x, o>^, ul*z. We 
thus find 

where X, F, Z are the impressed forces other than gravity, the 
mass being unity. 

616. It will clearly be convenient to choose as the axis of z 
the vertical at 0. If the axis of x be directed along the meridian 
towards the south and the axis of y towards the west, we have 

disoicosX, ^a — O, d, = — ttisinX, 
since \ is the latitude of the place. 

It is sometimes necessary to take the axis of x inclined to the 
meridian at some angle /3, the angle /3 being measured from the 
south towards the west. We then have 

^1 = ci) cos X cos fi, tf, = — o> cos X sin )9, d, — -" » sin X. 

616. If we wish the axes to move round the vertical with 
an angular velocity p, we have /Ssji;^ + €, where e is some constant. 
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We then have 

01 = o> cos X cos /8, 0, = — w cosX sin )9, 0, = — ©) sin \+p. 

The components ^i, 0^, 0, are not now constants, and in making 
the substitutions for Uy v, w in the equations of motion their 
differential coefScients will not disappear. But if p be any small 
quantity of the same order as ai, these differential coefficients are 
of the order o>^. The equations of motion will then be still 
represented by the forms given in Art. 614. 

617. As in some few cases it is necessary to examine the 
terms which contain q>*, we give the results of the substitution 
when the axis of 5 is vertical, while those of a;, y point respec- 
tively southward and westward : 

J -+ 2o> sin X -jj — o>* sin'Xo; — cd" sin X cos X^ = X, 
cw' at 

d?y rt ^ d^ e% * ^ ^ * Tr 

,-; — 2© cos X j7 — 2a> sm X -r: — ©'y = F, 

av at at 

ct^z dv 

J-- +2(»cosX-^ — tt>"cos"X« — a>"sinXcosX^ = -a + Z. 

dt* dt ^ 

618. Ex, A particle P i$ attached to a point A at the iummit of a high tower 
and when in relative rest the particle i$ allowed to fall freely. Tfte point A being 
at a height h vertically above O, it it required to find the point at which the particle 
etrihes the horizontal plane at O. 

Taking (he axes of d;, y to point dae south and west, the equations of 
motion are 

a?"-2y'^5=0, y''-az'^x + 2*'^5=0» «" + 2y'^j= -y, 

where ^j s w oos X, ^,s - w sin X, and the aooents denote djdt (Art. 614). We iolve 
the$e by $ttece$sive approximation. 

As a first approximation, we neglect the terms which contain w. Bemembering 
that initially x, y^ a:', y\ z' are each zero and £ = &, we arrive at a;saO, y=0, 
z^h-^gtK 

As a second approximation we substitute these values of x^y^ zm the terms of 
the diflferential equations which contain or in. We obtain after an easy integration 

«=:i4«+B, y=Ct+D-Jyt»^i, z=Et+F-\gtK 
The particle being initiaUy in relative re$t we have c'sO, y'=0, x'^0, hence 
ii sO, (7=0, £=0. The initial velocities in tpace are not required here, but (after 
O has been reduced to rest) these are given by tt=0, v=s -fc^i, w^O. To the 
value of v we may add the velocity of O, viz. - ub. Also when t:r 0, we have x=:0, 

We see firom the value of i that the vertical motion it unaffected by the rotation 
of the earth. The time of falling is given by hs^igtK Since :r=0 throughout 
the motion, the particle strikes the horizontal plane on the axis of y, and there it 
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no ioutherly deviation. Since tf^ = w oos X we have y= - J^wcoa Xt*; there ie there- 
fore a deviation towarde the eaet which is proportional to the cube of the time of 
descent. This deviation is greatest at the equator. 

619. Ex» 1. Show that the path of a particle falling from relative rest is 
nearly the carve 825a2^'= cos* Xz*. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected vertically upwards in vacuo with a velocity V. 
Prove that when the particle reaches the ground there is no deviation to the 
south, and that the deviation to the west is 4wco8 XV/Sp'. [Laplace iv., p. 841.] 

Ex. 8. A particle falls from relative rest at a point A situated at a height k 
above the point O. Supposing the resistance of the air to be represented by kv 
where v is the velocity and k a small quantity, find the effect on the easterly 
deviation. 

Measuring z upwards and neglecting the terms x'$^, j^B^, as we now know 
that they are of the order oy* (Art. 618), the equations of motion become 

The vertical motion is sensibly the same as if the earth were at rest. Substi- 
tuting z'=: -gtm the first equation, 

y" + «y' = - 2g$it, .\ t^+icyrs- ge^fi ; 

where dsdjdt. This leads at once to y^ -ig$ifi(l''-^t\. The easterly 

deviation it therefore iUghUy diminished by the resistance of the air. 

Ex. 4. Prove that, if the attraction of the earth on the falling particle were 
represented by Z= -gxla, Y= -gy/a, Z^^g (1-22/a), the time of falling from 
rest at a height ft, as deduced from the equations of Art. 614, would be increased by 
the inappreciable fraction 6A/6a of itself. Thence show that the easterly deviation 
is not perceptibly altered. 

Ex. 5. The southern deviation. A particle falls from relative rest at a point A 
situated on the vertical at a point on the surface of the earth. Let the southern 
horizontal component of the attraction of the earth be represented by 

Z= sin X cos X {Ax + Cz), 
where A and C are vezy small functions of the ellipticity and the angular velocity 
of the earth, the point O having been reduced to rest. Prove that the southern 
deviation measured on the tangent plane at is sin X oosXpt^ (!<''+ A ^* 

This result is obtained by substituting the approximate values of y and z 
obtained in Art. 618 in the small terms given in Art. 617. Expressions for the 
components of the attraction of the earth are to be found in treatises on the 
"figure of the earth" (see Stokes' Mathematical and Physical Paperzt voL n. p. 
142). These give approximately (after some reduction) C=:(2fii-e)2p/a, where 
m^iAilg and €=1/300, hence C=2w' nearly. 

620. Two casei of motion. Two special cases of the motion 
of a particle deserve attention ; (1) when the particle in its motion 
does not deviate far from the vertical and (2) when the motion is 
nearly horizontal. 
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Supposing the axis of ;? to be vertical, the horizontal velocities 
dxjdt and dyldt are small compared with the vertical velocity 
dzjdt in the first case. The products of the horizontal velocities 
by o> are therefore of a higher order of small quantities than the 
product of the vertical velocity by a> and should be neglected in 
a first approximation. 

In the second case, on the contrary, dzjdt is small and we 
neglect its product by ©. The two sets of equations are therefore 
as follows (Art. 614) : 

d^x ^dz ^ ^ \ d^x ^ dv ^ ^ 



dt* dt 

d?z 
d,=-^ + ^- 



d^ dt 

d^y dx. _y 



dt^ dt " dt 

We notice that when the motion is nearly vertical the com- 
ponents $1, 02 enter into the equations, while 0^ does not appear 
until we proceed to higher approximations. It is therefore the 
component of the angular velocity about a tangent to the earth 
which affects the motion. 

On the other hand when the motion of the particle is nearly 
horizontal it is the component of the earth's rotation about the 
vertical, viz. d„ which plays the principal part. 

If we compare the x and y equations for the case in which 
the motion is nearly horizontal with those given in Art. 614, 
when the square of q> is neglected we see that they express the 
motion of a particle moving fi-eely in space but referred to axes 
which turn round the vertical with an angular velocity 0^. If, 
as is generally the case, the forces X, Y are either zero or in- 
dependent of the changes of the nearly constant quantity z, we 
can thus obtain these equations in an elementary way. The particle 
moves freely in space, unaffected by the rotation of the earth, 
but the axes of reference move round the vertical and leave the 
particle behind. This geometrical interpretation of the equations 
may be made more evident by considering some simple cases. 

621. As an example consider the case of a pendulum. When the bob makes 
small oscillations the motion is nearly horizontal. To constmct the motion we 
suppose the pendulum to oscillate freely in space (with the proper initial conditions). 
This osciUation is left behind by the earth, and the effect is that the plane of 
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osoiUation appears to revoWe about the vertical with an angular velocity eqnal and 
opposite to the vertical component of the earth's angular velocity. The plane of 
oscillation therefore tnms from west to south with an angular velocity wsinX. 
This problem is more fully considered in Art. 624. 

622. Flat tnJeotoHM. A bullet is projected firom a gun, situated at the 
point O, with a great velocity F, in a direction making a small angle a with the 
horizon so that the trtfjectory u nearly flat. It is required to find the motion. 

The initial velocity of the bullet in space (after O has been reduced to rest) is V. 
After leaving the gun the bullet describes a parabolic path in space, while the axes 
of reference turn with the earth round the vertical at 0, and the bullet is left 
behind by the axes (Art. 620). Supposing that the initial plane of xt contains the 
direction of projection, the coordinates of the bullet at the time t are evidently 

x= Vt cos a, y = - x$^ where ^3= - w sin X. 

The deviation y is therefore always to the right of the plane of firing in the 
northern hemisphere, and to the left in the southern hemisphere. If 12 be the 
range the whole deviation is Rtw sin X. We notice also that the deviation y is 
independent of the azimuth of the plane of firing, and that the time of describing 
a given distance x is independent of the rotation of the earth. 

The third equation of motion (Arts. 614, 615) gives 

-7^= -<7+2^j-r- , .*. «= Ft sin tt -J/^t'-Fwt* COS a COS X sin /3, 

where $^= -ta cos X sin /9 and p is the angle the plane of firing makes with the 
meridian. The vertical deviation of the bullet from its parabolic path at the 
moment of reaching a target distant x from the gun is therefore - xtw cos X sin fi, 

628. Deviation of a projectile. Ex, A particle is projected with a velocity 
F in a direction making an angle a with the horizontal plane, and the vertical 
plane through the direction of projection makes an angle p with the plane of the 
meridian, the angle p being measured from the south towards the west. If « is 
measured horizontally in the plane of projection, y horizontally in a direction 
making an angle p+ir with the meridian, and z vertically upwards from the point 
of projection, prove that 

xszV 00s at -¥ {V an at^ - \gfi) woon\ sin p, 
y={V sin at' - ^gt^) » cos X cos /9 + Fcos at' w sin X, 
i;=Fsinat-ipt'- Fcoeat'wcosXsinj9, 
where X is the latitude of the place, and w the angular velocity of the earth. 

Prove also (1) that the increase of range on the horizontal plane through the 
point of projection is iu sin p cos X sin a (i sin' a • cos' a) F'/i^', 

(2) that the deviation to the right of the plane of projection is 
4(u sin' a (i cos X cos /9 sin a + sin X cos a) F'/e^', 
and (8) that the time T of fiight is decreased by 2T cos a cos X sin p Vtajg. 

It is not usual in practical gunnery to take account of the rotation of the earth 
except when Fls very great, and then only the terms containing V are perceptible. 

624. Diitorbance of a pendulum. A particle of mass m 
is suspended by a fine wire of length I from a point fixed 
relatively to the earth, and being drawn aside, so that the wire. 
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makes a small angle a with the vertical at 0, is let go. It is 
required to find the motion ; see Art. 621. 

The equations of motion are those given in Art: 614. Taking 
the axis of z vertical and the origin at the position of equilibrium 
of the mass m we see that the ordinate z is less than Z (1 — cos a), 
and the terms of the form Qdz\dJt are of the order 2a»a': these we 
shall reject. Let us also make the axes of x^ y turn slowly round 
the vertical with such an angular velocity p relatively to the 
earth that d, = — o>sinX+jp becomes zero, as explained in Art. 
616. The equations of motion are now 

where T is the tension of the string, and Q^^ 6^ have the values 
given in Art. 616. 

The third equation proves that the tension T differs from mg 
by quantities of the order Iwa at least. Since xjl and yjl are of 
the order a, and we have agreed to reject terms of the order coaf^ 
we must put T =s mg in the two first equations. 

Since the two first equations are independent of o>, the motion 
of a real pendulum when affected by the rotation of the earth is 
the same as that of an ideal pendulum, unaffected by the rotation, 
but whose path, viewed by a spectator moving with the earth, 
appears to turn round the vertical with an angular velocity 
J) s (» sin \ in a direction south to west. 

If W » g, the solutions of the equation are clearly 

a? = -4 cos (n« + C), 2/ = 5sin(n< + JD) (2). 

It appears that the time of oscillation, viz. 29r/n, is unaffected by 
the rotation of the earth. To determine the constants of inte- 
gration, we notice that when the particle is drawn aside from the 
vertical and not yet liberated, it partakes of the velocity of the 
earth and has therefore a small velocity relative to the axes. 
This is equal to — ^cosinX and is transverse to the plane of 
displacement. Taking the plane of displacement as the plane 
of xz at the time ^ = 0, the initial conditions are 

x^la, y=»0, dxjdt^O, dy/dt^ — latosmX. 
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It is then easy to see that 

A=:loL, 571 = - Za© sin X, (7 = 0, jD = 0. 

The particle therefore describes an ellipse whose semi-axes are 
A and —B. Since the ratio of the axes, viz. a> sin X ^(2/jr) is 
very small, the ellipse is very elongated and the particle appears 
to oscillate in a vertical plane. The effect of the rotation of the 
earth is to make this plane appear to turn round the vertical 
with an angular velocity q> sin X. 

626. It is known that, independently of all considerations of the rotation of 
the earth, the path of the bob of a pendolom is approximately an ellipse whose 
axes have a small nearly oniform motion round the rertieal. This progression of 
the apses vanishes when the angle subtended at the point of suspension by either 
axis of the ellipse is zero ; see Art. 566. As the presence of this progression wiU 
complicate the experiment, it is important (1) that the angle of displacement should 
be small, (2) that the pendulum when drawn aside should be liberated without 
giving the bob more transverse velocity than is necessary. This is usually effected 
by fastening the bob when displaced to some point fixed in earth by a thread, and 
when the mass has come to apparent rest it is set free by burning the thread. 
The progression of the apses due to the angular magnitude of the displaoement 
is in the opposite direction to that caused by the rotation of the earth. 

The advantage of using a long pendulum is that the linear displacement of the 
bob may be considerable though the angular displacement of the wire is very smalL 
The bob should also be of some weight, for otherwise its motion would be soon 
destroyed by the resistance of the air; Art. 113. 

626. As we have rejected some small terms it is interesting to examine if 
these could rise into importance on proceeding to solve the equations (1) to a 
second approximation. To determine this we substitute the first approximation of 
Art. 624 (2) in the differential equations. The third equation shows that Tjm-g 
has two sets of terms. First, there are terms independent of w which lead to the 
solution already obtained in Art. 555, and need not be again considered here. 
Next, there are terms which contain w as a factor and have the form sin (nt±/3) 
where p=ptf Art. 616. These when multiplied by xjl or yjl give no terms of the 
form sinnt or ooant. None of the terms which contain <a can rise into importance 
(Art. 308). 

627. The idea of proving the rotation of the earth by making experiments on 
falling bodies originated with Newton. But more than a hundred years elapsed 
before any observations of value were made. In 1791 Guglielmini of Bologna 
made some experiments in a tower 300 feet high. The liberation of the balls was 
effected by burning the thread by which they were suspended, and this was not 
done until they had entirely ceased to vibrate as observed by a microscope. The 
vertical was determined by a plumb line, but he had to wait several months before 
it came to rest. The results were disappointing for th^ showed a deviation 
towards the south nearly as great as that towards the east. This discrepancy was 
due to two causes, (1) the numerous apertures in the walls of the tower caused 
slight winds, (2) the vertical was not ascertained until a change in the seasons had 
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altered its poBition. Other experimentfl were made by Benzenberg about 1802 in 
Hamburg, but Reich's experiments in 1831 — 3 in the mines of Freiberg are 
generally considered to be the most important. The height of the fall was 158^ 
metres and the mean of 106 experiments gave a deviation to the east of 28} 
millimetres, the deviation to the south being about a twentieth of that towards the 
east. These were the experiments that Poisson selected to test the theory; he 
showed that the observed easterly deviation was within a thirtieth of that given 
by calculation. Poisson also investigates the general equations of motion of a 
particle relative to the earth and obtains equations equivalent to those given in 
Art. 617. He then applies them to a variety of problems. Journal de Vicole 
poly technique^ 1888. 

The defect of experiments on falling bodies is the smallness of the quantities 
to be measured. In 1861 Foucault invented a new method; he showed that the 
plane of oscillation of a simple pendulum appeared to rotate round the vertical 
with an angular velocity equal and opposite to the component of the earth's 
angular velocity. The advantage of this method is that the experiment can be 
continued through several hours, so that the slow deviation of the pendulum can 
be (as it were) integrated through a time long enough to make the whole displace- 
ment very large. Fouoault's experiment was widely repeated with many improve- 
ments. Among English experiments we may mention those by Worms in 1859 
at King's College, London, in Dublin by Galbraith and Haughton, at Bristol, at 
Aberdeen, at Waterford in 1895. The accuracy of the method is such that it is 
possible to deduce the time of rotation of the earth. Foucault's observations gave 
23^, 33", 57", while the repetition of the experiment at Waterford led to 24^, 7'", 30", 
the true time lying between the two (see Engineering, July 5, 1895). Though the 
experiment can be easily tried when only the general result is required, yet many 
difficulties arise when the deviation has to be found with accuracy. Indeed 
Foucault admitted that it was only after a long series of trials that he made the 
experiment succeed (see Bulletin de la SociM Aitronomique de France, Dec. 1896). 



Inversion and Conjugate functions, 

628. Inversion*. Let a point P of unit mass move under 
the action of forces whose potential in polar coordinates is 
U ^f(r, 0, <f>). Produce any radius vector OP of the path to Q, 
where OP.OQ^k^; the locus of Q is called the inverse path of 
that of P and any two points thus related are called inverse 
points. Let OP «= r, OQ = />. 

Let P', Q' be two other inverse points near the former, then 
since OP . OQ = OP* . OQ, a circle can be described about the 
qvadrilateral PQFQf. The elementary arcs PP\ QQf are there- 
fore ultimately in the ratio r : />. If the points P, Q move so as 

* The reader may consult a paper by Larmor in The Proceedinge of the London 
Mathematical Society, vol. xv. 1884. The principle of least action is there applied 
to both the method of Inversion and that of Conjugate functions. 

E.D. 26 
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to be always inverse points, their velocities u, Ui, are connected by 
the equation u/v^ = r//>. 

The position of the point P in space is determined either by 
the quantities (p, 0, ^) or (r, 0^ if>). Choosing the former as the 
coordinates, the Lagrangian equations of the motion of P are 
deduced from 

T=iw« = i^(/>'» + />«^» + p«sin»df«), 

These equations contain only the polar coordinates of Q. They 
primarily give the motion of a point Q describing the inverse 
path in such a manner that P and Q are always at inverse points. 

Let us now transpose the factor k^/p^ from T to U, We then 
have (Art. 524) 

The Lagrangian equations derived from these give the motion of 
a particle which describes the same path as that of Q, but in a 
different time. Let the particle be called 11. The form of T, 
shows that 11 moves as a free particle, acted on by forces whose 
potential is I7s. We see also that the masses of the particles P 
and n are equal. See also Art. 650, Ex. 2. 

The path of either particle may be inferred from that of the 
other. If the path of the particle P described with a work Junction 
f{r, 0,<l)) + C is known, then the other particle 11, if properly pro- 
jected, mil describe the inverse path, with a work function 



^"9{f <$■'•*)* °]- 



629. To find the relation between the velocities u, v of the 
particles P, 11, when passing through any inverse points P, Q, 
we notice that by the principle of vis viva Jw^sIT+C, Jt/'sst/g. 
It follows immediately that t; = uk^/p\ and therefore that ur s vp. 
Since the planes of motion OPP", OQQ coincide, the angvJar 
momenta of the particles, when at inverse points of their paths, 
about every axis through the centre of inversion are equal. 

The constant G is determined bv the consideration that the 
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known velocity u in the given path must satisfy the equation 

The particles P, TI do not necessarily pass through inverse 
points of their respective paths at the same instant. Let t, r 
be the times at which they pass through any pair P, Q, of inverse 
points; t + dt, r + dr the times at which they pass through a 
neighbouring pair P', Q' of inverse points. Since the elementary 
arcs PP', QQ^ are in the ratio r : p while the velocities of P, 11 
are in the ratio 1/r : 1/p, it follows by division that the elementary 
times dt, dr are in the ratio r^ : p\ The relation between t and r 

is found by integration from ^ = ^ • This agrees with the ratio 

given in Art. 524. 

Supposing that the particles P, U are projected from inverse 
points on their respective paths, their initial velocities must be 
inversely as their distances from the centre of inversion. The 
initial directions of motion must be in the same plane and make 
supplementary angles with the radius vector which passes through 
both the initial positions. 

680. If the particle P is oonstrained to move on a sarfaoe the ai^nu^dnt 
needs but a slight alteration. The inverse point Q describes a curve which lies on 
the inverse surface. Let ((>, $, 0) be the polar coordinates of Q ; then these may 
also be taken as the Lagrangian coordinates of P. Using the equation of the 

inverse surface, we have p'=^ ^+^ 0'* Substituting the values of p, p' in the 

expressions for T and U+ C given in Art. 628, we proceed as before and arrive at 
similar results. 



681. Tli« PTMsnrMk When the particles P, n are constrained to move on 
a surface and the inverse surface respectively, the preiturea Rit^t(i^t any pair of 
inverse points are such that R^r^^R^f^, 

To prove this we take any axis of z and resolve the forces on the particles 
perpendicularly to the meridian plane zOPQ, Art. 491. We then have 

1 dA 1 dU ^ 
r sine dt remedy * ^ 
1 dA 1 dU^ - 



p Bin $ dr p%m$ d4> 

where A is the angular momentum of either particle about the axis of «, Art. 629, 
and dt^ dr are the times respectively occupied by the particles in passing from any 
pair of inverse points to an adjoining pair. 

The forces 1^, R^ act along the normals to the two surfaces. To understand 
the geometrical relations, we describe a sphere passing through P, Q and touching 
one surface. Then since the sphere has the property that for every chord the 

25—2 
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product OP.OQiB the same, the sphere will toach the inverse surface also. The 
normals therefore meet in the centre of the sphere and will make equal angles with 
every straight line perpendicular to the radios vector OPQ. The angles o^, (4 of 
resolntion are therefore equal, if the reactions are taken positively towards the 
centre of the sphere. 

Since f^dt^fdr and /j»r7,=f*(ir+C), we see at once that i^R^^^R^, Since 
ur^vp, we have BJu^ssRJv^t i.e. the pressures at inverse points are also as the 
cubes of the velocities. 

Ex. Deduce from the relations fflU^^r^i U+ C), !«•= 17+ C, 

(1) that the parallel components G, Q' of the impressed forces on the particles 
P, n in any direction perpendicular to the radius vector are connected by the 
equation /)»G'=f*G. 

(2) that the radial components F, jP', are connected by p^F'+r*F- - 4r* (17+ C). 

682. Ex, 1. The path of a free particle under the action of no forces is a 

straight line; in this case we have tt'=2C7=:2C By inversion the path of a free 

r* . . 

particle, when v*=u* -z=2U2i ia the inverse of a straight line, i.e. a circle passing 

through the origin. This gives V2=Ck*lp\ and the central force F=iACk^lffi. 
This is Newton*B theorem that a circle can be described freely about a centre of 
force on the circumference whose attraction varies as the inverse fifth power of the 
distance. 

Ex, 2. Show that a particle can describe the curve p'=a^cos*^+&*8in'^ 

under the action of a force jP in the origin which varies as-g )~8'^m'~973\* 

When the axes a, b of the curve are so unequal that their ratio is greater 
than 4^2, the force F changes from attraction to repulsion as the particle proceeds 
from the extremity of one axis to the other. Verify this by tracing the curve, 
and show that the curve is convex at the extremity of the lesser axis. 

Ex. 3. Prove that the central forces F, JP', under the action of which a curve 
and its inverse can be described about the centre of inversion are so related that 

F'r^ jrys fi 

-^r-;^ + -To- =2 "o ; show also that the velocities v, v' at inverse points are connected 

by vr=vY. [This follows easily from the expression for F given in Art. 810. 
V\^en ^= V, Art. 629, this agrees with Art. 681, Ex.] 

Ex. 4. A particle P moves on a sphere under the action of a centre of 
attractive force situated at a point O on tfte surface, and the velocity i; at any 
point is B/r* where r^^OP, Prove that the path is a circle whose plane passes 
through 0. 

Inverting the sphere, we find that the stereographic projection is a straight 
line. The result follows at once, see Art. 609. 

633. Conjugate flinctioni. Let the Cartesian coordinates 
(a?, y), (f , 17) of two corresponding points P, Q be so related that 

^+yi^f(i + ml (1), 
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where / is any real function and % = V(— !)• Expanding the right- 
hand side we have 

x + yi^<l>(lv) + i^(^.v)i (2), 

where ^ and '^ are real functions. The transformation is therefore 
effected by using the equations 

^^<l>(lv), y^^{lri) (3), 

the motion of P following geometrically from that of Q. Differ- 
entiating (1) we find 

.-. <c" + y^ = /*» . {f " + V*} (4), 

where /i* is a real positive quantity given by 

/*'=/' (f + ^')./'(f-'n) (5). 

Let U^F{x,y) be the work function of the forces which act 
on the particle P. The motions of P and Q may be deduced by 
the Lagrangian rule from 

the constant of U being included in F for the sake of brevity. 
Transposing the fitctor /a' to the work function, the equations 

give by the same rule the motion of a particle 11, whose mass is 
equal to that of P, which (when properly projected) will describe 
the same path as the point Q, but in a different time, Art. 524. 

To find the relation between the velocities u, v of the particles 
P, n at corresponding points of their paths, we observe that 
since Ju» = CT, Jt/" = ITg, the velocities are such that v = /aw. 

To find the ratio of the times dt, dr we notice that, by (4), 
the corresponding arcs ds, da- are such at ds^fida; while iku^v. 
It follows by division that dt — /A\2r. 

684. Ex, It is known that a partiole can describe the ellipse a^ja^-^-y^jl^^li 
with a force tending to the yntre equal to «r. It is required to find the conjugate 
path and law of force when we use the transformation x±yi=((^i;i)*/c*''^. 

Let x=roos^, ysrsin^; (=/e)Oos0, ijspsin^; the equation of transforma- 
tion then gives 

The equation of the path is therefore 

cos' 110 sin* 110 __ c**'* 
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AlBO, M»«/' «+i|i)/' U- i»i)=«ii«(?+i?«)«-Vc*'-»; 

Again in the elliptic orbit, 

««=2(r7+C7)=ic(a«+6>-r«). 
Henee sinoe rs/ut, 

The ratio of the angular momenta, Tiz. vplur, is easily seen to be equal to n. 

When ns= - 1, this transformation becomes rsze'^jp^ tf s >0. The transforma- 
tion reduces to a simple inversion, except that is measured positively in the 
opposite direction to 0. 

685. Ex, If the partide P is constrained to move on any given curve with a 
work function U, while the equal particle n is constrained to move on the 
conjugate curve, with a work function U^^pfiU, the pressures J^i, 22, on the two 
curves are in the ratio of the cubes of the velocities, i.e. Rilu*=RJv^. This gives 
also R^=ifi*Ri» 



The grouping of trajectories and Jacobi*$ solution, 

636. The Cartesian equations of the motion of a free particle 
of unit mass are 

dU dU „ dU ,,. 

and to these we join the equation of energy 

t;2 = a^> + y'>H-/» = 2[7'+2a (2). 

When the equations (1) have been integrated we have x, y, z 
expressed by three functions of t with six constants whose values 
become known when the initial values a, 6, c of the coordinates 
and the initial velocities a\ V, d are given. 

Since t enters into the equations (1) only in the form dty the 
differential equations are not altered by writing ^ + 6 for t. One 
of the constants of integration therefore enters into the solution 
as a mere addition to the time. When we eliminate the time we 
arrive at two equations which are the equations of all the possible 
trajectories in spcu^e. The constant e disappears with t^ and the 
equations of the possible trajectories contain five constants, of 
which the energy G may be regarded as one. To understand the 
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relations of these trajectories to each other it becomes necessary 
to group them into systems. 

We first group the trajectories according to the values of the 
energy G. Taking any one group, having any given energy, the 
four remaining constants are determined for eSy special trajectory 
when the coordinates of some two points A^ B arbitrarily chosen 
on it are given. 

637. Action. If da be an element of the arc of the trajectory, 
the integral V^fmvds is called tiie action as the particle passes 
from A toB. If m^ be the vis viva of the particle in any position 
we also have V^jmi^dt, the limits being the times ^ and t of 
passing through A and S. When we are only concerned with the 
motion of a single particle, it is convenient to suppose its mass 
to be taken as unity. 

Considering a single particle, let 8 be measured from Aio B 
along the trajectory of least action and let the length AB be Z. 
Let A'Bf be a neighbouring trajectory (Art. 690) from some point 
A' near -4 to a point ff near B. Proceeding as in Art. 591, writing 
t; for ^, we find 

87-[.gs.+te]+/[{*-^(.g)}«.+40,+*80]A...(8), 

where the part outside the integral is to be taken between the 
limits A and B and the energy G has been varied for the sake 
of generality. It is easy to deduce from the equations of motion 
(as in Art. 599) that the coefficients of &r, £y, iz inside the 
integral are zero. Also since Jt/'= [T+O, we have vdv/dG^l. 
Since vdxjda is the x component of the velocity we thus have 

hV^xix + yhy + sfiz - a'U - Vih - c'hc + (« - «i) SC. . .(4). 

When we consider the motion of a system of particles, either constrained or free, 
and all taking different paths, it is more convenient to take t as the independent 
variable. Let as imagine the system to be moving in some manner which we wiU 
call the actual coarse. Let the work function of the field be V and let L be the 
Lagrangian function, then L:=iT'{' U (Art. 606). Let $i, B^, <&c. be any indepen- 
dent coordinates of the system, a^, a,, ^to. their values in some position A occupied 
by the ^stem at a time t^. Then ^j, ^a, <fec. are functions of t, whose forms it is 
our object to discover. 

Let us next suppose the system to move in some varied manner, i.e. let the 
coordinates be functions of t slightly different fh>m those in the actual course. By 
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the fondAmental theorem* in the oalcalns of Tariations, we have 

whesre t9=d$-$'6t, 2 implies snmmatioii for all the coordinates $i, 0^, <bc. and the 
limits of integration are ti and t. Since each separate term inside the integral 
yanishes bj Lagrange's equations (Art. 506), we have 



ajLdr=r(r+U)«t+s^J,(«^-^'«oT • 



If the geometrical conditions do not contain the time explicitly T will be a 

homogeneoos function of $i', e^, &o, (Art. 510) and therefore Z — ,9'=c2r. We 

also suppose that for each varied course the velocities are so arranged that the 
principle of energy holds, i.e. T - 17= C, though C may be different for each course. 
Hence L = 2T - C, and i\ Cdt = 2 { C (t - 1^) } . We now have the two equations 

S/Ldt:= - C(9t^St;) + lf^ S0\ -^ zf^ 9a\ (A) 

9f2Tdt = (t-t^ «C + S (^ m) - 2 (^, 9a^ (B). 

The action V of the system is the sum of the actions of the several particles. 
We therefore have V=j2Tdt, When the system reduces to a single particle of unit 
mass 2T=s^+y^-\-z'^t and the equation (B) becomes the same as (4). 

638. Let us consider the motion of a single free particle and 
let the energy C be given, therefore 8(7=0. Let Vi, t;, be the 
velocities ei,t A, B] Sci, Sa-f the displacements AA\ BR; 0i, 0^ 
the angles these displacements make with the positive directions 
of the tangents dX A,B\ then, as in Art. 592, (4) becomes 

SFsssVaCOS^aScTs — t^jCOS^iScTi (IV). 

* The proof of this theorem is as follows. We have 

SjLdt=j {8Ldt + Lddt) = [Lit] + j(9Ldt - dLit), 
Now L is a function of the letters typ^^ ^7 ^« ^> 

.% SL=Z{Lede+L9'Se'), dL-S(L«d^+Lr^"dO, 
where suffixes imply partial differential coefficients. Since 

dd_ d O-^dSe d0_d8$ d$ ddt 
d? "■ dt-^dSt ~ dt" dt ' dt dt* 

.-. 96' " e*'9t = jj (W - ^«) = w', 

i^Ldt:^ [Lii\ + / Z (L$u + L^ta') dt. 
Integrating the last term by parts we immediately obtain the theorem in the text. 



substituting we find 
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Introducing the mass m, this maybe read, the change of the action 
in passing from one trajectory AB to a neighbouring one is the 
difference of the virtual moments of ,the rruymenta at the two 
ends. 

Taking any arbitrary surface which we may call Sj, let us 
group together "all the trajectories which cut Si orthogonally ; 
then cos^i^O. On each of these trajectories let us take the 
point B so that the action from the surface S^ to B is some given 
quantity. As we pass from one trajectory to a neighbouring one, 
B traces out a second surface which we may call 8^, and at every 
point of Sa we have SF=sO. It follows that for this surface 
(supposing it to be of finite extent) cos 0^ is also zero. The 
trajectories therefore intersect the surface S^ at right angles. 

Considering all possible trajectories we first group them ac- 
cording to the value of the energy. We classify them again by 
selecting all those at right angles to some given surface. We 
have now a congruence of trajectories. The theorem just proved 
asserts that all these trajectories can be cut orthogonally by a 
system of surfaces. These orthogonal surfaces are such that, 
when any two are given, the action from one to the other is the 
same for all the trajectories. See Thomson and Tait, Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy, 1879, vol. i. Art. 332. 

All possible trajectories may be grouped together in the manner 
just described in many different ways. One method is to select 
a surface intersecting all the trajectories. Each point of this 
surface may be regarded as the centre of an infinitely small 
sphere which all the trajectories intersect at right angles. The 
surface 8i is then reduced to a collection of points occupying an 
arbitrary surface. This is the method of grouping adopted in 
Arts. 159, 330, 339, &c. By a different grouping we obtain different 
orthogonal surfaces. 

639. These considerations lead us to a rule which is a special 
case of that given by Jacobi for the solution of dynamical problems. 
When this method is applied to the djoiamics of a particle the 
orthogonal surfaces are investigated first and the trajectories are 
afterwards deduced. In the general case of a system of rigid 
bodies the interpretation is not so simple. 
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640. Let the action V be expressed as a function of the energy 
C and of the coordinates (x, y, z), (a, 6, c) of the particle in the two 
arbitrary positions B and A. Then by tbe principles of the 
differential calculus, 

the energy being varied for the sake of generality. Comparing 
this with the expression (4) (Art. 637) we see that 

of ^-j— , &c., &c., a' = — -T- , &c., &c., ^ — ^ = -j-^ . . .(6). 
Substituting in the equation (2) of energy, we find 

where Uq is the value of U when we write for x, y, z their initial 
values a, b, c. These are called the Hamiltonian equations of 
motion. 

It is obvious that if we can deduce from the equations (7) 
the proper form for the function F, the first 8et of (6) will give 
the component velocities of the particle and the second set will 
give the relations between the coordiuates x, y, z and their initial 
values. The last equation will give the time. 

Jacobi proved that it is not necessary to obtain the general 
integral of either differential equation. It is sufficient to discover 
one solution of the form 

F=/(^,y,^,0,a,/9)-f7 (8), 

containing three new constants a, 0, y. He also proved that the 
introduction of the initial coordinates a, b, c into the expression 
for V is unnecessary. Instead of these he uses the two constants 
of integration here called a, 13. 

641. In the first differential equation (7) and in the complete 
integral (8), the quantities x, y, z are the independent variables. 
Jacobi's rule asserts that if we establish the following relations 
between x, y, z and a new variable t, the equations of motion (I) 
will be satisfied. These assumed relations are 

i-"- %-'"%-'*• <»)■ 



r 
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where Si, ^i, and e are three new constants. These new relations 
make a, y, z functions of i, G and the five constants a, fiy ai, A) 
and 6. 

To prove these relations we differentiate (9) with regard to t 
and thus arrive at three equations of the form 

dxdoL ^ dyda dzda ^ -'' 

The other equations have fi and C written for a, but in the third 
the zero on the right-hand side is replaced by unity. These 
equations determine x\ y\ /. 

Also since (8) is a solution of the first of the differential 
equations (7), it must satisfy that equation identically. We 
may therefore differentiate (7) after svbstitution with regard to 
each of the constants a, /8, C, We thus arrive at three equations 
of the form 

^J^+ifAL + ^^^o an 

dxdxda dy dyda dzdzda ^ ^' 

The other equations have /8 and G written for a, but in the third 
the zero is replaced by unity. 

Comparing the three equations (10) with the three (11), we 
see at once that 

"^ dx' ^ dy' '^''dz ^^^^' 

It also follows that 

^■-%''*ik^*-^'- <")■ 

with similar expressions for y", s!\ 

We may also differentiate (7) after substitution firom (8) partially 
with respect to any one of the three variables x,y,z; 

. d/d*/, df d-f ^ dfd^f ^dU 
" dx da?^ ~dy dxdy^ dz dxdz" dx ' 

Substituting firom (12), the left-hand side becomes by (13) equal 
to of'. We therefore have 

n_dU j,_dU ,,_dU 
which are the equations of motion (1). 
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642. Consider the system of surfaces defined by 

fix,y,z,C,a,/3) = K (14), 

where C, a, ^ are constants and K the parameter. The equations 
(12) prove that the direction of motion at any point is normal to 
that surface of the system which passes through the point. Thus 
the surfaces (14) cut the trajectories at right angles. These tra- 
jectories (with their parameters ai, ffi) may be deduced from (14) 
by the rules given in the theory of differential equations or more 
easily by Jacobi's equations (9). 

The trajectories in Jacobi's method are thus grouped together 
according to their orthogonal surfaces. By taking different com- 
plete integrals for (8), we group the same trajectories in different 
ways. Art. 638. 

648. As an example which reqaires no long algebraical process, let as discuss 
the trajectories when the forces are absent. The Hamiltonian equation is 



/dr\< fdvy fdV\^ 
\dxj \dyj \dzj 



One complete integral, suggested bj the rules for solving differential equations, is 

F={ox-f/9y+^(l-a«-/5«)«}V(2C)+7 (16), 

another complete integral is 

r={(a:-a)2 + (y-/5)2 + ^2}i^(20 (17). 

If we choose the first integral the surfaces V=K are planes and the trajectories 
are grouped into systems of parallel lines, the lines taking all directions. If we 
choose the second integral, the surfaces V=zK are spheres having their centres on 
the plane of xy. The trajectories are grouped into systems of straight Unes 
diverging from points on that plane. 

To iUustrate the use of equations (9) let us substitute in them the second 
integral. We have at once 

^=— • ^=-A. :j[io=*-'' (")• 

where r^=s{x-ay+(y-p}' + z^. These evidently give a system of straight lines 
diverging from the point a;=a, y=p, 2=0, described with a velocity V(2C). 

644. When the coordinates chosen are not Cartesian the 
expression for the kinetic energy does not take the simple form 
given in (2). Let the kinetic energy T be given by 

2r=:P^'»+Qf* + i2i/r'5 (19), 

where P, Q, R are functions of the coordinates 0, <]>, y^. Let us 
now take as the Hamiltonian equation 

Tahl{%h',Q'-^^-^" w 
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Proceeding exactly in the same way as before, we prove that if 

V^f(0,<l>,yk>G,a,/3) + y (21), 

be an integral of (20), the first integrals of the Lagrangian 
equations of motion (Art. 506), are 

^^ = 1' «*' = !' ^^'-^ <22). 

The trajectories, &c. are given by 

I--- %-»" %-**' <^')' 

where ai, ^i, and e are new constants. 

This enunciation includes the most useful cases of Jacobi's 
rule. But his method applies also to any djniamical system, in 
which T is a quadratic function of the velocities. For these 
generalizations we refer the reader to treatises on Rigid Dynamics. 

645. Ex, 1. Apply Jaeobi's rule to find the path of a projectile. 
The Hamiltonian equation is 

Separating the Tariables, we find that one complete integral is 

F=V(2a)«-^(2C-2a-2^)» + 7. 

Ex. 2, Applj Jacobi's method to find the path of a particle in three dimensions 
about a fixed centre of force which attracts according to the Newtonian law. 

Taking polar coordinates we have 

2r=r^+fa^+r«8in«^0'«, U^-. 

The Hamiltonian equation (Art. 644) may be put into the form 

|.(f)'-V-.c».}.(g)%,3.,Q'.. 

If we equate these three expressions respectively to a, >a+/)coseo'9 and 
-/Scosec'^, we obtain three differential equations in which the yariables are 
separated and whose solutions satisfy the Hamiltonian equation. Let the inte- 
grals of these be K=:/i(r, a), V=f^{e, a, p), F:=/,(^, p). It is obvious that 
Fa/i+Za+Zi+y is a complete integral from which all the trajectories may be 
deduced. 

Ex, 8. Apply Jacobi's method to find the motion of a particle in elliptic co- 
ordinates (X, /i, p) when the work ftinction is 

(/i'-.>^/,(X) + (ra-X«)/aO*).f(X«--M')/3(>>) 

Taking the expression for T given in Art. 677, the Hamiltonian equation (Art. 
644) after a slight reduction becomes 
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(X«-W(X«-&«)(M»-i'«)(^)%{M»-/i»)(M«-*»){i^-X«)(jy + (v^ 

where D = (X* - /jfl) (/a* - w^ {r^ - X«). Sinoe 

(m« - f") + (i^ - X«) + (X« - M*)=0, 
X»(Ai>-^>>+Ai*(v»-X«) + i^(X«-/**)=0, 

the differential equation is Batisfied by aesaming 

(Xa - /i«) {X« - 1») (^)*= - 2/i (X) + a -f /SX^ + 2CX«, 

with similar expressions for dVldfi and dV/dv. In these trial solntions the variables 
X, Ml p have been separated, the first containing X, the second /t, and the third p. 
Supposing the integrals to be F=Fi (X, a, /S, C), r=F, (/», &c.), V=F^ (k, Ac.), the 
required complete integral is then V=Fi + F^-^F^+y, The solution then follows 
by simple differentiations with regard to the constants a, /3, C. 

This expression for U is given by Liouville in his Journal, vol. xn. 1847. He 
uses it in conjunction with Jaoobi's solution. 

We may also write the expression in a different form. Let I'l* Ps, J>s be the 
perpendiculars from the origin on the tangent planes to the three confocals which 
intersect in any point, and let X, /t, v be as before the semi-major axes. We find 
by using the expressions for these perpendiculars in elliptic coordinates (Art. 577) 

U^p,^F,(K) + pj'F^{fi) + p,^F^{p). 

Taking U=p^F{\), (omitting the suffixes) we see at once that the level surfaces 
intersect the ellipsoids in the polhodes. The direction of the force at any point P 
is therefore normal to the polhode which passes through P, It may be shown by 
differentiation that the components, T and N, of the force, tangential and normal 
to the ellipsoid which passes through P, are 

r- -2i>^F(X){58-i>*Ss»}*= -2i,«F(X) js^^--:^]*, 

N=2p^F{\)8f,+^r(\), 



X* 6' 

phiF'^K) 



where SM=ri + ^ + « • The Cartesian components X, Y, Z are 

•• \ll #>» ^w 



^=^{-i+ap's.}F(X)+^ 



with similar expressions for F and Z. 

We may obtain simpler expressions by combining the three terms of U. Putting 
/j(X)=-X*»+*, /aM=-/**'^, /,(i')=-ir«»+^ we see that Crisequaltothesum 
of the different homogeneous products of X^, /u^, v^ of n dimensions, each product 
being taken with a coefficient unity. This symmetrical function of the roots of 
the cubic in Art. 576 may be expressed as a rational function of the coefficients. 
We thus find possible forms for U in Cartesian coordinates. For example, putting 
/j (X)= - X« &c., we find 

C7=X«+/ii«+»8=(«»+y«+«*)-fil. 
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As another example, put /^ (X) » - X^ Ae., we then have 

17=X<+^* + ^*+XV'+mV + i^X» 

where A and B are two constants. 

646. Principle of least action. Let the extremities A, 
B of the trajectories be given and let the particle be constrained 
to move from one point to the other along a smooth wire, the 
energy being given, Art. 636. Of all the different methods of 
conducting the particle from A to B there may be one which is 
the trajectory the particle would take if unconstrained. We see 
by Art. 637 that for this course the value of SF is given by 
equation (4). But since the points A, B are fixed, &r, Sy, iz 
vanish at each end. We therefore have SF= 0. It follows there- 
fore that the free trajectory is such that the change of action in 
passing from it to any neighbouring constrained course is zero. 
The action for a free trajectory witii given energy is either a 
mammum, a minimum, or is stationary. 

Conversely, if the path from A to B is required which makes 
the action a max-min, the principles of the Calculus of Variations 
require that the coefficients of Sx, Sy, Bz inside the integral (3) 
in Art. 637 should be zero, provided the geometrical conditions 
of the problem permit Bx, Sy, Bz to have arbitrary signs. Assuming 
this, the vanishing of the coefficients leads, as already explained, 
to the equations of motion. The result is that the free trajectory 
from A to B is then the path of Tnax-min action given by the 
calculus of variations, 

A similar theorem holds for the motion of a system either free or connected by 
geometrical relations. Let any two configurations or positions il, ^ be given. If 
we conduct the system from ^ to B by any varied paths as described in Art. 687 we 
have (since the variations of the coordinates of these positions are zero) 

«jLdt=-C(«t-«ti) (A), «j2rd«=(t-ti)5C (B). 

Let us now suppose that in these varied paths the particles, without violating 
the geometrical relations, are conducted with such velocities that the energy 
C=T-U ha8 a given value, (the same as in the actual course,) then dC7«0, and the 
equation (6) shows that t?ie action j2Tdt is a max-min or is ttationary in the aetuai 
path. 

The equation (A) gives a companion theorem. Let us suppose that in the varied 
paths the particles are so conducted that the time t-tiie equal to a given quantity ^ 
then jLdt ii a max-min or is stationary. 
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647. The action from one given point to another cannot be a real maximam 
if the Telocity is always the same function of the position of the particle. Every 
element of either of the integrals jv'^dt or jvdiiB positive and therefore, whatever 
path from Aio B may be taken, we can increase the whole action by conducting 
the particle along a sufficiently circuitous but neighbouring path. Thus, if C be 
any point on the free course AB we can conduct the particle along that course 
to C, then compel it to make a circuit, and after returning to the neighbourhood 
of C conduct it along the remainder CB of the free path. Additional positive 
terms are thus given to the integral and the action is increased. The energy of the 
motion is unaltered, but the time of transit is longer. 

Since eveiy element of the integral is positive, there must be some path joining 
A and B which makes the action a true minimum. If the theory of max-min in 
the Calculus of Variations gives only one path, that path must be a minimum. 

648. It may be that there are several free paths by which the particle could travel 
from J to B. Selecting one of these, say ADB, we may ask if the action along it is 
a true minimum. Let a neighbouring free path starting from A (the energy being 
the same) intersect ADB in C To simplify matters let no other free path 
intersect ADB nearer to A than C If B lie between A and C there is only one 
free path from Aio B which is in accordance with the principles of mechanics, and 
that path makes the action a true minimum ; Art. 647. If B is beyond C, there 
are two neighbouring free paths from A to C. It may be proved that the action 
from il to B is not in general a true minimum, the action for some neighbouring 
courses being greater and for others less than for the free path AB (Art. 653). 

646. It may be that there is no free path from ^1 to B, yet there must be a path 
of minimum action. For example, a heavy particle projected from A with a given 
velocity can by a free path arrive only at such points as lie within a certain 
paraboloid whose focus is at i^, Art. 159. The path of minimum action firom A to 
a point B beyond the paraboloidal boundary is not a free path. When deduced 
from the Calculus of Variations it falls under the case mentioned in Art. 646. Its 
position is such that it cannot be varied arbitrarily on all sides, i.e. the signs of 
the variations 8x, 9y, dz are not arbitrary along the whole length of the course. 

Such limitations exist when the path runs along the boundary of the field of 
motion (Art 299). We therefore draw verticals from A and B to intersect the 
level of zero velocity (which in this case is the directrix) in C and D. Let us 
conduct the particle from A along AC to tk point as near C as we please, and thence 
along a course coinciding Indefinitely nearly with the directrix to a point as near 
D as we please. The particle is finally conducted along the vertical DB to the 
given point B. Throughout this course the velocity is always supposed to be 
,J{2gz) where z is the depth below the directrix. The velocity being ultimately 
zero along the directrix the whole action from ^ to B is reduced to the sum of the 
actions along the vertical paths AC, DB, The path close to the directrix cannot 
be varied arbitrarily, because the particle cannot be conducted above that level 
without making the velocity imaginary. This minimum path is therefore not given 
by the ordinary rules of the Calculus of Variations. 

A similar anomaly oeeura in the eoie of brackistochrones. The parabola is a 
brachistochrone when the force acts parallel to the axis and is such that the 
velocity is inversely proportional to the square root of the distance from the 
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directrix; Art. 605. The directrix being given in position, the initial and final 
points A, B of the course may be so far apart that no each parabola can be drawn. 
In this case the braohistoohrone is found by conducting the particle along the 
vertical straight line ^iC in accordance with the given law of velocity, thence with 
an infinite velocity along the directrix CD^ and finally along the vertical line DB 
ioB. 

The farther discnssion of these points is a part of the Calculus of Variations. 
Some remarks on the dynamics of the problem may be found in the author's 
Rigid Dynamics, vol. ii. chap. x. 

650. Ex, 1. Prove that the same path is a brachistochrone for i7>=/(jr, y, z) 
and a path of least action for v**^AIf(x^ y, z)\ Art. 599. 

The brachistochrone is deduced from the calculus of variations by making 
\d$lv a minimum; the path of least action by making ^v'd* a minimum. These 
must give the same curve if v*=Jfilv ; (Jellett and Tait). 

Ex, 9« Prove that, if a path be described by a particle P with such a work 
function that t7^s/(r, 0, ^), the inverse path can be described by a particle n with 

a velocity v\ such that w^ra-^// — ,^, ^j, where r/)= ft* ; Art. 628. 

To find the first path we make \vd$ a minimum. Since dafld8z:iplrt the second 
path is found by making jv'dspjr a minimum. These are the same integrals. 
This mode of proof applies equally whether the partide is free or constrained to 
move on a surface. 

651. Ex. 1. Prove that in an elliptic orbit described about the focus S, the 
time is measured by the area described about the focus 8 and the action by the 
time described about the empty focus H, 

If p, p* be the perpendiculars on the tangent from 8 and H, we know that 
pp'=l^. Since vs^hjpf the action jvds becomes jp'ds.hjh^; the area described 
about H being ijp^dg, the result follows at once. [Tait, Dynamics of a particle.] 

Ex. 2. In an ellipse described about the centre C, perpendiculars PM, PN are 
drawn from P on the major and minor axes CA, CB, and A, B represent the 
elliptic areas PMA, PNC A respectively. Prove that the action from il to P is 

Ex. 3. Prove that the action in describing an arc of a central orbit is 
dr. When the central force is F=/ilf^ and the initial velocity is 
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that from infinity, prove also that the action is ^—^tan-^^, where $ is 

measured from the maximum or minimum radius vector; Art. 860. 

Ex. 4. A heavy particle describes a parabola. Prove that the action from any 
point A to another B is « times the sectorial area A8B, where 8 is the focus, 
«■ = 16p/2 and I is the semi-latus rectum. 

Prove also that, if the chord AB pass through the focus, the action along the 
parabolic path is greater than that along the course AC, CD, DB where AC, BD 
are perpendiculars on the directrix. Arts. 159, 649. 

B.D. 26 
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659. Ex, 1. When a heavy particle is projeoted from a point A with a given 
velooity to paes through a point B, there are in general two possible parabolio 
paths. Prove that the aotion is a minimom along that parabola in which the arc 
AB is less than the arc AC where C is the other extremity of the chord drawn 
from A through the focus. 

The action is a minimnm when B is not beyond the intersection with the 
neighbouring parabola drawn from A ; Art. 648. Since the chord of intersection 
ultimately passes through the focus of either of these neighbouring parabolas, Art. 
169, the result given follows at once. 

Ex» 2. When the force is central and varies according to the Newtonian law, 
there are in general two elliptic paths which a particle could take when projected 
from A with a given velooity to pass through B, Prove that the action is a 
minimum along that ellipse in which the arc A Bis less than AC, where C is the 
other eztremify of the chord drawn from A through the empty focus: Art. 889. 

058. Ex, A parUele describes a eireular orbit about a centre of force 
represented by Fssfifr^, sititated in the centre O. Jt is required to find the change 
in the action when the particle is conducted vnth the same energy from a given point 
A to another B on the circle by some neighbouring path lying in the plane of the 
circle* 

Let a be the radius, then taking the normal resolution, the velooity 
Vo— VW^**"^)* ^^ principle of energy for the varied path gives 






In-8 



Also C=2i — ? ~-, , since the energy C is the same for both paths. 

Let the equation of the varied path be rsra(l+p) where p is some Amotion 
of 0, Substituting we find 

t;=t;o{l-p+J(«-l)p^+...} (1). 

Here p is equivalent to the ^ of the Calculus of Variations. 

Since (d«)>=f> (d^)<+ (dr)\ we find by the same substitution 



^,=«ji+/.+i(iy+...} (2). 

The action therefore when B increases from to ^ is 

where |>>=8 - n as in Art. 867, and the limits are ^=0 to ^. By substituting for p 
the value corresponding to any assumed variation of the path, the change in the 
action follows immediately. 

If the particle starting from A were to describe a neighbouring free path with 
the same energy, we know by Art. 867 that the first intersection of the new path 
with the circle is at a point given by $=rlp nearly. 

We may easily deduce from the expression (8) that the action from A to B is a 
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true minimum if the angle AOB-^rlp; see Art. 694, 648. To prove this we use 
an artifice due to Lagrange*. Since 

i(^=^SvS (4). 

where X is an arbitrary fonotion of $, we may write the integral on the right-hand 
mde of (8) in the form 

The term X/s* taken between the limits is zero, since both paths begin at A and end 
at B. Let as choose the ftmction X so that 

X«=g-p«, .-. X=iitani>(^-a) (5). 

then I=l(^+\pyde (6). 

Since this integral is essentially positive it follows from (3) that the action along 
every varied path from il to B is greater than that along the drole. 

This argnment requires that X shoald not be infinite within the limits of 
integration. By taking |>a=ir ~ e where e is a quantity as small as we please the 
valnes of X given by (5) can be made finite from ^=0 to d^vlp - ^ where e' is a 
quantity as small as we please. The argument therefore requires that the point B 
should not make the angle AOB^rlp. 

When the angle AOB is greater than rip we eon prove that the action tdong 
some varied curves extending from A to B is less, and along others is greater^ than that 
in the circle. 

To prove this let us conduct the particle from AtoB along the varied path 
whose equation is p=L sin g$. Let p be the angle AOB, then since p vanishes at 
each end, g is arbitrary except that p/3 is a multiple of r. Since pp^T one value 
at least of g is less than p and the others are greater than p. Substituting in (3), 
we find that the integral is 

de^^if-P^ (7), 

the limits being ^=0 to ^s/3. The smaller values of g make I negative, while the 
greater values (which correspond to the more circuitous routes) make I positive. 
The conclusion is that when the angle AOB > rip, the action along the circle is not 
a true minimum, 

654. Ex. A particle moves in a plane with a velocity v^^{x, y) beginning 
at a given point A and ending at B, The path taken being that of minimum action, 
it is required to find in Cartesian coordinates the equation of the path and the change 
of action when the path is varied in an arbitrary manner. 

Let the elementary action t?d«=^^/(l+y'*)<2« be represented by f{x, y, p)dx, 
where p has been written for y'^dyjdx. Then writing y + iy, p-^^ iox y and p. 



-im- 
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* Lagrange Thiorie des fonctions Analytiques 1797. He refers to Legendre, 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 1786, and adds that it must be shown that X 
does not become infinite between the limits of integration. Not being able to 
settie this question, he just missed Jacobi*s discovery. See also Todhunter's 
History of the Calculus of Variations, page 4. 

26—2 
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(but not Tarying x) the whole increMe of action on the varied onrye is by Taylor's 
theorem, 

where suffixes as usual represent partial differential coeffieients. Integrating the 
second term by parts, as in Art 691, we have 

«^=[/p»y]+J{(/r-/pO«y+&c.}d«, 

where the part outside the integral, being taken between fixed limits, is zero, and 

accents denote total differentiation with regard' to «. The path of minimum 

action is found by equating the coefficient of ^y to zero. Art. 691. This path ia 

therefore giyen by 

/r-/p'=0 (1). 

and the change of action in any varied path by 

M=Jjl/wr(W+2/»«y«P+/«>(*)»]dx (2). 

To find the path in Cartesian coordinates we integrate the equation (1). This 
can only be effected when the form of the function ^ is given. The integration 
presents only those difficulties which are discussed in treatises on differential 
equations. We now proceed to find the change in the action given by (2). 

To determine the sign of 8A, we write (2) in the form 

«^=[X(«j/n + iJ[(/^-2V)(ay)« + 2(/^-2X)«yifp+/pp(i[p)«]d« (8), 

where the term outside the integral is zero, provided X does not become infinite 
between the limits of integration. 

Let y =:F (x, e^, e,) be the integral of (1), then dianging the constants into 0^+ a* 

Cs+/3 where a, /3 are indefinitely small, 

„ dF dF 

is also a solution of (1). We choose the constants c^, c, so that the curve y=F 
passes through the limiting points A and B, Making the varied curve (4) alsa 
pass through At we have an equation to find /3/a. Hence 



/dF dF B\ 



is the equation of a neighbouring path of minimum action beginning at A and 
making a small arbitrary angle with the path AB, the magnitude of the angle 
depending on that of a. If C is the Jirat point of intenection of these two patha» 
then ti is not zero between A and C. 

Differentiating (1) we see that 9y^u satisfies the equation 

/w«y +/fP«P - ^ (/kp^ +/w«i»)=0; 

.•.(Ar-^/«>)«=^(/«>«') (6). 

Betuming to the integral (8) let us choose X so that 

(/^-2X)tt=-/ppu' (7). 

Substituting in (6) we find 

(/r#-^/«p)«=-^(/«p-2X)tt 
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the last term being obtained by substitnting for u' from (7). This becomes 

(/fr-2g)/«>=(/«»-2X)» (8). 

The quantify under the integral sign in (3) is therefore a perfect square. Remem- 
bering (7) we see that 

SA=ljf^\8p^^Sy\*dx (9). 

The Talne of X is by (7) 

^. /dv V vf\ 1 .,-, ' 

^^^iTyP^lTPu) WW) • <'">• 

Hence in order that both X and the sabject of integration in (9) may be finite 

it U necessary that u should not vanish between the limits of integration. The 

second limiting point B mast therefore not be beyond C. It is supposed that v 

and dvldy are finite between the same limits. See Art. 648. 

Supposing this condition to be satisfied, eyery term of the integral (9) is 

positiye il /„{& podtiye from il to £. Since fpp=v{l -^pf^, and the velocity v 
is supposed to keep one sign throughout the motion, this condition also is satisfied. 
T?ie change of action caused by a variation of path is therrfore always positive and 
its amount is determined by (2) or (9). 

This inyeetigation can be applied to brachistochrones and may also be extended 
to any cases in which the subject of integration, viz. /(x, y, j)), is a function only 
of the coordinates y, x, and the first differential coefficient. In order that the 
course AB giyen by (1) should be a true minimum, no variation must exist which 
can make 9A negative. The conditions for this are (1) the point B must not be 
beyond (7, as explained in Arts. 594, 648, (2) the differential coefficient dVldp^ 
must be positive throughout the whole course AB, 

If d^fldp^ were negative for any portion PQ of the course given by (1), let us 
vary the remaining portions AP, QB so that 5y is as nearly equal to u as we 
please, the portion PQ being varied in some other manner. In this variation such 
prominence is given to the negative elements of the integral (9) that 8A is made 
negative. It is also evident from (7) that X is finite if d^fjdp^, d^fldpdy are finite. 



A SWARM OF PARTICLES. 

Note on Art. 414. 



Thb argument will be made more complete if we suppose that the boondary of 
the swarm is an ellipsoid instead of a sphere. Owing to the manner in which the 
forces of attraction depend on the shape of the swarm, the results for an ellipsoid 
are not altogether the same as those for a sphere. 

Taking the same axes as before, the coordinates of the projection of any partide 
P on the plane of motion of the centre are r+{, 17, while j* is the distance of P 
from that plane. Treating the ellipsoid as homogeneous and of density D, the 
component attractions of the swarm at any internal point are A^, Brit Cj; where 
At B, C are functions of the ratios of the axes of the bounding ellipsoid and their 
sum is 4t2>. 

The equations (1) of Art. 414 are slightly modified by having their last terms 
replaced by - A^, ~ Brj ; and instead of (3) we have 

S--i*^ =»J 

The equation for ^is evidently 

g=-^f-Cf=-(n«+0)f (11). 

Putting ^=:aco8(pt+a), ri=:hsm{pt + a)t and j'^c sin (9^+7) we find by pro- 
ceeding as in Art. 414, 

{p>-(ii-an«)}{i)«-P}-4p«n«=:0, g»=n"+(7 (HI). 

The condition for stability is therefore A > 8n'. 

In an ellipsoid ^ > P if the axis in the direction of { is less than that in the 
direction of 17. It follows that if the axis of | is the least axis, A is greater for 
an ellipsoid than for a sphere. The swarm is therefore more stable for an ellip- 
soidal than for a spherical swarm provided the least axis of the ellipsoid is 
placed along the radius vector from the sun. 

Let us suppose that all the particles are describing the same principal osdllaiion. 
The projections of their paths on the plane ^17 are therefore given by ^=aoos9, 
rf=ban$f where =pt + a. These paths are coaxial ellipses described in the same 
periodic time 2t/p, the semi-axes of any ellipse being a, b. By substituting these 

values of 1, 17 in the second of equations (I), we find =- =^-;r — ; it follows that all 

o — 3Jwp 

the ellipses are similar to each other. There will therefore be no collisions between 

the particles. 
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The ratio of the axes of the ellipses is not altogether arbitrary. By using (m) 
we find 

where A, B and therefore ]a^ axe known functions of the ratios of the axes of the 
ellipsoid. We may deduce firom the values of il, £ given in the theory of Attrac- 
tions that Aa^ is less or greater than Bb* according as a' is greater or less than 5*. 
It then follows from this equation that in both the principal oscillations the axis 
of the ellipsoid in the direction of the radius vector from the sun is less than the 
axis of the ellipsoid in the direction of motion of the centre. 

U P, Q,Rhe any three particles describing similar co-axial ellipses in the same 
time with an acceleration tending to their common centre, it is not difficult to 
prove that the area of the triangle PQR is constant throughout the motion. Let 
us apply this theorem to the motion of the projections of the particles on the 
plane of ^. Joining adjacent triads of particles, we divide the whole area into 
elementary triangles. If the swarm is homogeneous, the areas of these triangles 
are initially equal and we see that they will remain equal throughout the 
motion. The swarm will therefore remain homogeneous. 

Consider next the motions of the particles perpendicular to the plane of ^i;. 
These are harmonic oscillations and are all described in the same time ^rjq. 
The amplitude of each oscillation is the ordinate of the ellipsoid corresponding 
to the ellipse described by the projection and this is constant for the same particle. 
The distance between two adjacent particles moving in the same ordinate in the 
same direction is increasing or decreasing according as they are approaching or 
receding from the plane of $17. As there are as many particles approaching as 
receding, the uniformity of the density is not affected by this motion. 

When both the principal oscillations are being described simultaneously the 
state of the motion becomes more complicated. The outer boundary is not strictly 
ellipsoidal, being dependent on both the states of motion. Since also the rotations 
in the principal oscillations are in opposite directions, we can no longer neglect 
the collisions between the particles. 

To take account of the collisions we must have recourse to a statistical theory 
analogous to the kinetic theory of gases. But this would lead us too far firom the 
methods of this treatise. 

For an example of the application of the kinetic theory the reader is refisrred 
to a memoir by G. H. Darwin, On the mechanical conditions of a swatm of Tneteoritee, 
dtCf PhiL Trans, 1889. He supposes a number of meteorites to be falling together 
from a condition of wide dispersion and to have not yet coalesced into a system of 
a sun and planets. No account is taken of the rotation of the system. 

Gallandreau has discussed the case in which a comet, regarded as a spherical 
swarm of particles, is heterogeneous, the density being a function of the distance 
from the centre. The effect of a passage near Jupiter has also been taken into 
account. See his ]&tude sur la thSorie des comites pSriodiques, He considers it 
probable that the periodic comets are undergoing a gradual disintegration and he 
points out that according to this hypothesis a few comets captured by the action 
of Jupiter could by repeated subdivisions produce all those known to exist. See 
The Observatory, Feb. 1898. 



LAGRANGE'S EQUATIONS. 
Note on Art. 524. 

This rnle may be pat into another form. We ]mow that ifI.=T+r7+Cbe the 
Lagrangian fonotion and $, ^, <fto. the ooordinates, the equations of motion are 

d dL_dL d dL _dL ,-. 

dtWle' d<50'~d^' *®- ^ '* 

We now see that we may nse the same equations, if we substitute 

L=^^+M[U+C) (2). 

where M is any arbitrary function of the ooordinates $, ^, &o, which we may find 
suitable when solving the equations. 

The expression for T, differs from T only in the fact that the differential oo- 
effidents are taken with regard to a different independent variable, which has been 
represented by r. Thus 

When the equations have been solved the paths of the particles are found by 
eliminating r without enquiry into its meaning. 

The equation of energy is supposed to be T~ U=i C ; the constant C is therefore 

known when the ixlitial values of 0^ ^, <ftc., 0*t ^', &q, are given. 

We notice that one solution must be analogous to that given by the principle 

T 
of vis viva. We therefore have jj^s=M{U+C), Bince this must agree with the 

equation T=U+C, it immediately follows that ^=^s(^) . T^^M^T. The 

relation between r and t is therefore MdTs=dt. 

When the paths of the particles are alone required^ we may eliminiUe the time 
from the Lagrangian eqiuitions by tuing a new function instead of the Lagrangian 
function. 

In this method we choose some one coordinate to be the independent variable 
and regard the others ^, ^, Ac, as unknown ftinctions of $ whose forms are to be 
determined by the altered equations of motion. Let 

r=Jiiu(?'*+^„^0' + JilM^'«+il»^y + (4), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. Let also 

r=ii4u+^a0, + Ji4a^«+il«^fi+ (6), 

where the suffixes 'of ^, ^, Ac here denote differentiations with regard to the new 

independent variable $. 

^dT^dT dT_^dr 

"d^-d^^* d^-d^^ ^^'- 
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The equation of energy gives 



T&^^V+C, /. ^=(^) (7). 



The Iiagrangian equation ^ ^, - 5^ = 5^ becomes 



where all the differential coefficients are partial except the djdd, 
Bemembering that U is not a function of ^ , this becomes 

^i,^^''^^^^^*-^^^'''-'^^^* <«>• 

If then we use Q={{U+C) T*}^ <u if it were the Lagrangian function and 
regard $ aethe independent vaHable, we have the eqtuitiont 

£dQ_dQ d^dQ__dQ 

dSdif^'dUp* d$ d^l^^" dAp ' ^ '' 

from which the paths may be found. 

This resnlt follows easily from the theorem of Art. 524 by patting dr^dd^ and 
we have here reproduced so much of that article as is required for our present 
purpose. If drsd^, we have Mdd^dt and therefore by (7) of this note 

lf=f ;l^ — pv) • Substituting in (2) the Lagrangian function becomes 

1,= 2 {(17+ or}*. 

We notice that however the expressions for the vis viva and the work function 
may be different in different problems, yet so long as the product (XJ-^C^T remains 
unchanged, the paths are determined by the same relations between the coordinates 
$, 0, <tc. 

Since in the Lagrangian equations, the letters 6, ^, Ac. represent arbitrary 
functions of the quantities or coordinates which determine the position of the 
system, it is evident that we have here taken as the independent variable any 
arbitrary function of the coordinates. 

If some one coordinate, say ^, is al)8ent from the product {U+C)!^ (though T 
contains the differential coefficients of ^), we see that one solution of the equations 
of motion is 

§=a, .-.(17+0*^^=. (10). 

where a is an arbitrary constant. If C is arbitrary, the product Q cannot be 
independent of ^ unless T and U are separately independent of tp. But when C 
is given by the initial conditions this limitation is not necessary. If we substitute 
for dTld<t>i and T the values given by (6) and (7) this integral becomes dT/d0'=2a, 
which is the same as that obtained in Art. 521. 

We may deduce this extension directly from the Lagrangian equations. Suppose 

r=M{ii4u^'«+&c.}, t7+C=^/(^, f. Ac), 

where JIf is a function of 6, ^, <ftc. while J^, <ftc. are not functions of ^. In this 
case the product T((7-t-0) is not a function of ^. The Lagrangian equation 
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for ^ giyes 

d dT dM ,, , ^ . \ 1 dM ..^ , ^ . 

dt d? - di (4^n^+*«)= 'm 5^/(^' ^' *"•)' 

•••L14?i(^-^-^) (^^)- 

If then the initial oirooznstances are raoh that the equation of oiergy 1b 

dT 
r=: J7+ C, we have ^t#=«« 

As a simple example, consider the case of a projectile moving under the action 
of gravity. We have r=J(x''+y''), U^-gy. Since the product of these is 
independent of x we choose some other coordinate as the independent variable. 
Writing x^^dx/dy we have 

This by an easy integration leads to the parabola {x - /3)^s4a' (y + C- a*). 

The elimination of the time from the Lagrangian equations is given by Painlev^ 
in his Legom tw Vintfgration des iquatioru diffSrerUielUs de la Micanique, 1895. 
By an application of the principle of least action he obtains the function here 

called Q and writes the equations in the typical form -j— ^-7- = -.— . From these 

dqidq*^ dq^ 

he deduces (page 289) that the Lagrangian equations may be written in the two 
forms 

d^dT dTdU Al^-^=0 

dtdq'" dq" dq' dr dq' dq ' 

where T=:T{U+C) and dr=i{U-\^C)dL This special result follows from that 
given at the beginning of this note by putting 1/Jf = U+C, Its importance Uet in 
the fact that by this change the motion is made to depend on that of a system mainng 
under no forces. 

The elimination of the time from Lagrange's equations is also given by Darboox 
in his Lemons sur la thiorie ginirale des surfaces. Art. 571, 1889. He expresses hia 
results in the same form as Painlev^. 

We may obtain an extension of the theorem (2). In such problems as those 
discussed in Art. 255 the Lagrangian function takes the form 

L=L,+Li + Lo (12), 

where L,| is a homogeneous function of ^, ^', &c, of the order n, the coefficients 
being functions of 6, ip, Ac. but not of t. We then find as in Art. 512, Ex. 8, that 
the equation of energy becomes 

i2-Lo=C (18). 

Proceeding as in Art. 524, we change dt into dr and write 

L=^+L,+M(Lo+C) (14). 

We may now use this as the Lagrangian function. 
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Apsidal angle, 664. 

GoNJUOATE FUNCTIONS. Relation between the motions, 688, between the pressures, 
686. 

GoNBEBVATivB 8YSTBH. Explained, 181. Forces which disappear in the work 
function, 248. Oscillations, 294. 

GoNVEBOENOT. The series in Kepler's problem, 488, dto. 

GoBXOLis. Theorem on relative vis viva, 267. 

Gbaig. Particle on an ellipsoid, 668. Treatise on projections referred to, 609. 

GuBVE. Motion in two dimensions, fixed, 181, rough, 191, moving, 197. Three 
dimensions, fixed, 626, moving, 628, changing, 688. 

Gyoloid. a tautoohrone, 204, theorems, 206, rough, 212. Resisting medium, 810. 
A brachistochrone, 601, 602, theorems, 608, &c, 

GxuNDBBB. Motion on, 644. Brachistochrones, 612, Ex. 8. 

D'AiiEMBEBT. The principle, 286. 

Dabboux. The apsidal angle, 427. Force in a conic, 460. Relation of brachisto- 
chrones to geodesies, 609. Elimination of the time in Lagrange's equations, 
page 410. 

Dabwin. Periodic orbits, 418, note. Swarm of meteorites, page 407. 

Deobees of fbeedoh. Defined, 262. 

Despetbonb. Problem on time in an arc, 208, Ex. 1. 

Dimensions. General theory, 161. In central orbits, 816. 

DiBECT DISTANCE. With this law of force, rectilinear motion with firiction, 12S, 
and resistance, 126. Time in an arc of lemniscate, 201, Ex. 3, 8. Gentral 
foroe, d^c, 826. 

DisooNTiNUiTT. Of frictiou, 126, 191. Of resistance, 128. Of a central foroe, 
186. Of orbits, 467, <fro. Of brachistochrones, 604, 649. 
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Double anbwebs. In reotilinear motion, 98. In two dimensions, 966. 
EFnEcnvB to^box. Defined, 68, 986. Besnltant effeotiTe force and ooaple, 989. 

Virtual moment, 507. 
Ellipsoid. Cartesian coordinates, 068, a case of integration, 669, 076. Elliptic 

coordinates, 676, a case of integration, 678, 689. Spheroidal coordinates, 

« 

684. Central force, 670, 671, 679. Motion on a line of oorvatnre, 688. 
Elliptio coobdinatbb. Two dimensions, 686, three, 676. Translation into 

Cartesian, 676, 680. 
Elliptic hotion. Time fonnd, 842, 846. Disturbed by impulses, 371, d;c., by 
continnoos forces, 376. Change of eccentricity and apse, Ac by forces, 880, 
by a resisting medium, 888. Kepler's problem, 478» Lagrange, 479, Bessel, 
480. Elliptic Telocity, 897. 
Ekcke. Besistance to a comet, 886. 

Ensbot. Principle of, 960. In central forces, 318. See also vis viya. 
Epicycloid. A central orbit, 899. Force infinite, 479, Ex. 2. A tautochrone, 911. 
EQT7IAN0IILAB spiBAL. Prcssure, 190, Ex. 8. Moving spiral, 198, Ex. 2. A tauto- 
chrone, 911. A central orbit, 819, particle at centre of force, 470. 
EuLBB. Problem on a rebounding particle, 806, Ex. 4. On motion in a parabola, 
860. With two centres of force, 686, note. Lemniscate, 901, Ex. 2. 
Brachistochrones with a central force, 691, note. 
FnnTB DiFFEBBNCxs. Problems requiring, 806. 
FoBSTTH. Differential equations, 948. Theory of functions, 489. 
ForoAULT. Pendulum referred to, 67, 627. Theory, 694, 696. 
FBicnoir. Bough chords with gravity, 104, centre of force, 188. Bough curve, 191. 

Discontinuity, 196, 191. 
Fbost. Elliptic velocity, 897. Singular points in a circular orbit, 466. 
Gauss. Coordinates, 646, 647. 
Geodesic. Line, 689. Circles on ellipsoid, 648. Boberts, 671. Brachistochrones 

Bertrand, 610, Darboux, 609. 
Glaisheb. Time in an ellipse, 847, Ex. 1, 476. Force in a conic, 460, note. 
Gbat Ain> Mathews. Treatise on Bessel functions, 986, Ex. 9. Kepler's problem, 

481. 
Gbbxnezll. An integral, 116. Motion of projectiles, 169. Cubic law of 
resistance, 177. Elliptio functions, 918, note, 364. Paths for a central 
force MV^y special values of n, 866, note. StabiUty of orbits and asymptotic 
drdes, 499, note, Conical pendulum, 666, note. 
Gboupieo. Of trajectories of a particle. Theory, 686, 688. Special cases, 169, 

880, 889, <ftc. 
GuoLiELuiNi. Experiments on falling bodies, 697. 
Haebdtl. Traces path of a planet in a binary system, 418, Ex. 2. 
Hall, Asaph. Satellites and mass of Mars, 403. Singular points in central orbits, 

460, note. 
Hall Maxwell. On Algol, 406, Ex. 1. 

Halphae. Law of gravitation, 898, Ex. 1. Force in a conic, 460, note. 
Hamilton. Law of force in a conic, 468. Hodograph, 894. 
Habmonic oscillation. Definition, frequency, amplitude, ftc., 119. 
Heux. Heavy particle on, fixed, 697, moving, 684. 
HtLi^oiDE. Motion on, Liouville's solution, 683, Ex. 4, another problem, 648, 

Ex. 5. 
Hebschel. Disturbed el%tie motion, 879. Algol, 406. 
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Hill. Stabilify of the moon's orbit, 417. 

HoDooBAPH. Elementary theorems, 29. Central orbits, 8H. Itself a central 

orbit, 8M. 
H0PKIR& Inflnitesimal impulses, 140, note. 
Ho&SB-PowxB. Defined, 78. 
HuTOBirs. Terminal Telocity, 111. 

Impulses. How measured, 80. Infinitesimal, 148. Smooth bodies, 88, Sso* 
Ikertia. Explained, 62, 188, note. Moment of, 241. 
InmiiTB. Force, lOtt, 486. Subject of integration infinite, 99, 202. 
Inqall. Motion of projectiles quoted, 189. 
Initial. Tension and curvature, 276, Ac String of particles, 279. Starting firom 

rest, 280. Initial motion deduce from Lagrange's equations, 617. Three 

attracting particles fall from rest, 284, Ex. 6. 
Iktsgrals. Of the equations of motion. Two elementary, 74, 76. Bectilinear 

motion, 97, 101. General and Particular integrals, 244, 246. Summary of 

methods in two dimensions, 264. Integrals of Lagrange's equations, 621 

and page 408, Liouyille's, 622. A general case in three dimensions, 497, in 

Jacobi's method, 646. 
Imyxbse squabs, law of. Bectilinear motion, 130. Particle falls from a planet, 

184. Central force, 382, Ao, See Time. 
Intebsion. Of the motion of a particle, 628. Of the pressure on a curve, dto., 631. 

Of the impressed forces, 631, 682. Calculus of variations, 660, Ex. 2. 
Jaoobl Integral for a planet in a binary system, 266, 416, 417. Case of solution 

of Lagrange's equations, 628. Two centres of force, 686, note. Method of 

solving dynamical problems, 640, 644. Criterion of max-min in the calculus 

of variations, 694, 648. 
JxLLBTT. On brachistochrones, 691, note, 660, Ex. 1. 
Kbpleb. The laws, 887. Law of gravitation in the solar and stellar systems, 390. 

Kepler's problem, 473. 
EoBTEWEO. Stability, asymptotic circles, <ftc., 429, note. 
Laohlan. Treatise on modem geometiy referred to, 219. 
Laisamt. On a case of vis viva, 268. 
Laobanos. Energy test of stability, 296. Conical pendulum, 666, note. Two 

centres of force, 686, note. 
Laobanoe's bquationb. Proof, 603, &o. Elementary resolutions deduced, 612. 

Ex. 1, 2; vis viva deduced, Ex. 8. Small oscillations, 613. Initial motion, 

617. Methods of solution, 621, and page 408. Change of the independent 

variable, 624, and page 408. Transference of a factor, 624. Elimination of 

the time, page 409. 
Laxbebt. Time in an elliptic arc, 862. 
Lam£. On curvilinear coordinates, 626. 
Laplaob. On three attracting particles, 406. Series for longitude of a planet, &o,^ 

476. Other expansions, 487, Ex. 9, 4, 6. Conveigency, 488. 
Labmob. Calculus of variations, 691, note. Inversion, 628, note. 
Laws. Of motion, 61. Of resistance, 171. Of Kepler, 387. 
Least action. Principle of, 646. A minimum, 647, 648. Case when there is no 

free path, 649. Belation to brachistochrones, 660, &e. Parabola, ellipae 

and any central orbit, 66L Terms of the second order, 663, 664. 
Lbobkdbe. Central orbits, 366, note. Two centres of force, 686, note. 
Lbjeume Dibiohlet. Energy test of stability, 296, note. 
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Lbmnisoats. Time in an arc, 901, Ex. 2, 8. Centre of foree in the node, 890. 

Two centres of foroe, piessnre, 190, Ex. 11; free, 887, Ex. 4. The pedal a 
central orbit, 888, Ex. 2. A braohistoohrone, 808, Ex. 5. 
liBysBBBB. Tme and mean anomalies, 887. 
LiMiTiMO YBLociTT. Explained, 111. Theorems, 116, 118, Ac 
liiNBAB XQUAiioNS. Thcory, 118. Elementary oases, 189. See Oscillations. 
LxoirnLLB. The line arrangement of three attracting particles, 408, note. Solution 

of Lagrange's equation, 098. A particle on an ellipsoid, 888, note. Two 

centres of foroe, 886, note. Solution by Jaoobi's method of a class of 

problems, 846. 
Lloyd aitd Hadoock. Treatise on Artillery, <ftc., 189, note. 
liAainnoAxiox. Bectilinear motion, 189. In two dimensions, 808. Central orbits, 

889. 
Mass. Units, 88. Problems on bodies without mass, 987. Of a planet, 408. 
Maxwbll. Laws of motion quoted, 61. 
MsAM DisTANCB. Of a planet. Mean yalae of r", 844. 
MzLLBB. Comparison of standards, 88. 
MoMBNTUH. Linear, 64, 79. Angular, 79, 409. Conservation of linear and 

angular, 98. Equation of moments in two dimensions, 960, in central 

forces, 808, in three dimensions, 498. 
MoviNO AX£8« In two dimensions, 998. Geometrical relations between relative 

and actual path, 929. Oblique axes, 889. In three dimensions, 498^ deduced 

from Lagrange*s equations, 619, Ex. 2. Moving curves, 197. Moving 

central orbits, 869. 
MuiBHBAD. On the laws of motion, referred to, 61, note. 
Matxvbki. The law of resistance, 171. 
Newton. Laws of motion, 61. Constant of gravity, 87. Law of elasticity, 88. 

Two attracting spheres, 184, Ex. 8. Central forces, a circle, 818; a conic 

about any centre, 460, a moving orbit, 869. 
NivxR. Motion of projectiles, 189, note. 
Obbxts. Bertrand on closed orbits, 498. Orbits near the origin, 487, at a great 

distance, 488. Classification of orbits for F=nv^, 488. A central orbit is a 

braehistochrone, 606. 
Obthooonal Coobdxbatxs. Examples and Lamp's generalization, 696. 
OsciLLATioNB. Small rectilinear, 187. Problems, 188. Small curvilinear, 199, 

finite, 900. One degree of freedom, 986, two, 287. Principal oscillations, 

292. Of suspended particles, 800. About a steady motion, 804. Insuf- 
ficiency of a first approximation, 802. Of a series of n particles, 806. Use 

of Lagrange's equations, 618. 
PAiNLBvi. Particle on an ellipsoid, 668, note. Elimination of time from Lagrange's 

equations, page 409. 
PabaUiBL fobgbs. Constant, see Projectile. Variable a conic described, 828, 462. 
Paballbloobak law. Velocity, 4, acceleration, 28, angular velocity, 48. Vectors, 



Pazh. Laplace's differential equation, 288. Solution in some cases^ 889, Ac, 

Central forces, 809. 
Pbndulum. Change of place, 207, <ftc. See Circle and Conical Pendulum. Rotation 

of the earth, 821, 824, dm, 
PozMT TO POINT. Path under gravity, 169. Under a central foree, 880, 889. 

A braehistochrone, 691. Least action, 848. 
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P0188ON. Expansion of trne anomaly, <fto., 487, Ex. 8. Effect of the rotation of 
the earth, 627. 

Pkxssubb. Two dimensioni, IM. Three dimensions, 536, Ac., 586, 558, 560, &c, 
A constrained motion may be free, 190, 188, 184, d^c, 588, <lkc. Does the 
particle leave the cnrve? 185. 

Pbojzotiusb. In vacuo, 154, by Jaoobi's method, 645. Besistanoe xv, 162. 
Besistanoe xv* 168, cases of n==2, 173, ns8, 177, n=0, 176, Ex. 5. Given 
trajectory find the resistance, 178. Rotation of the earth, high and flat 
trajectories, 681. Deviation from parabolic motion, 628. 

PuissEUX. The spirals of, 828. 

Bbciprocal spibaii. a central orbit r6sMaa, 858. Badial velocity constant, 858. 
Arrival at the centre of force, 472. 

Beich. Experiments at Freiberg, 627. 

Belativx motion. Acceleration relative to a moving point, 88, 276; to a moving 
curve, 187. Belative and actual paths, 238. Ck)rioli8, 257. Three dimen- 
sions, relative to the meridian plane, 495, to a moving curve, 580. 

BxPBESXNTATivB PABTXCLB. Defined, 295. 

Besistino MEDnrif. Bectilinear motion, light particle, 102. Heavy particle on a 
chord, 107, falls freely, 115, &c. Curvilinear motion of a heavy particle, 
162 — 180. Law of resistance, 171. Besistanoe in the solar system, 885. 

BoBZBTs, B. A. Integral calculus referred to, 116. 

W. B. W. Motion on an ^lipsoid, 568, 571. 

BooEB. On brachistochrones, 581, note, 612, Ex. 3. 

BoucHi. Convergence in Kepler's problem, 488. 

Salmon. Solid geometry referred to, 577, 610. 

Sano. Heavy particle on a circle, 217. 

ScHiAPABELLi. Disintegration of comets, 414, note. 

Second appboximatzons. Bectilinear motion, 141, curvilinear, 202, 802, 808. 

Central orbits, 867, 426. Conical Pendulum, 562, 564. 
Sebbet. Lemniscate, 201, Ex. 2. Two centres of force, 585, note. 
SiMiLAB. Configurations, 265, Ex. 9, 10. Line arrangement of three particles, 409, 

&0. Triangle arrangement, 407. 
SiNouLAB POINTS. Of infinite force, 466. Arrival at the centre of fbroe, 468. 

Special cases, 470, 472. 
S11B88SB. Acceleration for moving axes, 500. 
Sphebes. Impacts of smooth spheres, 83, &o. Energy lost, 80. Impolses of 

spheres inside moving vessels, tied by strings, Ac,, examples, 84. Motion of 

a point on a sphere, 542, &c., 555, Ac. 
Stability. Energy test, 296. Of oscillations, 287. When the law of force is the 

inverse jcth, 298. Of the moon's orbit, 417, 418. Of central orbits, 489, 444. 
Stokes. Besistanoe to comets, 886. On the figure of the earth, 618, Ex. 5. 
Stone. Longitude is elliptic motion, 476. 
Stbino 07 PABTicLSS. 91 hcBvy suspcndcd particles, 305. Initial tensions, Ac, 279. 

Train and engine, 150, Ex. 6, 805, Ex. 8. Pulleys, 78, Ex. 10. String passes 

over a surface, 545. 
Sufficiency. Of the equations of motion, 248. Insufficient^ of a first approxi- 
mation, 808. 
SupEBPosiTioN. Of motions. Theory, 271 — 275. 



